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INTRODUCTION 


Thomas Hobbes was bom at Malmesbury on April 5, 1588. 
His father, vicar of Charlton and Westport, near Malmesbury, 
was, says Aubiey, " one of the ignorant Sir Johns of Queen 
Elizabeth’s time; could only read the prayers of .the Church 
and the homilies ; and valued not learning, as not knowing the 
sweetness of it ” A little after the birth of his son, he struck 
a man, " being provoked,” and was forced to fly for it. The 
family were brought up by an uncle, Francis Hobbes, a glover 
of Malmesbury. Thomas was sent to school at Westport 
Church and thence went to Magdalen Hall at Oxford in 1603. 
His career at school was the more distinguished. At tho 
University " he did not much care for logic yet he learned it, 
and thought himself a good disputant. He tooke great de- 
light there to go to the bookbinders’ and stationers’ shops, 
and lye gaping on mappes,” After he had taken his B A. 
degree, the Principal of Magdalen Hall recommended him to 
the Cavendish family, who wanted a tutor for William Caven- 
dish, afterwards second Earl of Devonshire. Hobbes stayed 
with him till 1628, first making the grand tour with his pupil 
and then living for some eighteen years as a member of the 
family. Aubrey tells us that " he was his lordship’s page and 
rode a liuntmg and hawking with him and kept his privy 
purse. By this way of life he had almost forgott his Latin. 
He then bought him bookes of an Amsterdam print, that he 
might carry in his pocket (particularly Caesar’s Commentaries), 
which he did read in the lobby or antechamber, whilst his lord 
was making his visits; ” also that " about these times Mr. 
Thomas Hobbes was much addicted to music and practised on 
the bass-viol.” He knew Bacon and used to act as his secre- 
tary. " His Lordship (viz. Bacon) would often say that he 
better liked Mr. Hobbes’s taking his thoughts than any of the 
others, because he understood what he wrote.” 

The second earl died in 1628, and Hobbes was thrown out of 
employment. He became travelling tutor to tlie son of Sir 
Gervase Clinton foi eighteen months. It was at this time, 
according to Aubiey, that the fiist mcident occurred which 
took him from the classics (he had already written though not 
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published his translation of Thucydides) to science and philo- 
sophy. " He was forty years old before he looked on geo- 
metry which happened accidentally; being in a gentleman’s 
hbrai-y Euclid’s Elements lay open, and it was the 47th Pro- 
position, Lib. I. So he reads the proposition. ‘By God,’ says 
he, ' this is impossible.’ So he reads the demonstration of 
it, which referred him back to another which he also read, et 
sic detneeps, that at last he was demonstratively convinced 
of that truth. This made him m love with geometry.” 
Probably somewhere about the same time occurred another 
incident which set the train of his thoughts. He was at a 
gathering of learned men when the question was asked, What 
is sensation? Hobbes, thinkmg over the question, came to 
the conclusion that tlie only differences in things could be 
differences m their motions, and that therefore sensation must 
be a kind of movement. This threw him back agam to 
geometry. In 1631 he was invited to return from Paris, 
where he had been staying, to be tutor to the third Earl of 
Devonshire, then a boy of fourteen He travelled with this 
youth in 1634 and met on this journey the famous scientists 
on the Continent. He saw Galileo and became acquainted 
with Meisenne, the friend of Descartes. Hobbes retained 
his connection with the Cavendish family to the end of 
his life. He returned to England in 1637. In 1640 the 
troubles which led to the summoning of the Short Parliament 
turned Hobbes’ attention from mathematics to politics. He 
was prepared, as we shall see, to apply his mechanical prin- 
ciples to politics as to all other subjects. He " wrote a little 
treatise in English, wherein he did sett forth and demonstrate 
that the sayd power and rights were inseparably annexed to 
the sovereignty, which sovereignty they did not then deny to 
be in the King; but it seems understood not, or would not 
understand that inseparability. Of this treatise, though not 
printed, many gentlemen had copies, which occasioned much 
talk of the author, and had not his Majestic dissolved the 
Parliament, it had brought him in danger of his life ” Bishop 
Mainwaring was put in the Tower for preaching absolutism. 
" Then, thought Mr. Hobbes, it is time now for me to shift for 
myself, and so went into Fiance, and resided at Paris.” There 
he stayed for eleven years. He took part in controversy with 
Descartes, little to the satisfaction of either disputant, but 
most of his time was devoted to politics. ” For ten years 
together his thoughts were much, or almost altogether, un- 
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hinged from the matliematiques; but chiefly intent on his 
Ds Give, and after that on his Leviathan, which was a gieat 
putt-back to Ins mathematical! improvement." T he De G ive 
was the first elaboration of his political pamphlet, tte Leviathan 
the second. Aubrey tells us how the latter book vFas written. 
" He walked much and contemplated, and he had in the head 
of his cane a pen and inkhom, carried always a notebook in 
his pocket, and as soon as a thought darted, he presently 
entered it into his booke, or otherwise might have lost it He 
had drawne the designs of the book into chapters, and Imew 
whereabout it would come m. Thus that booke was made.” 
In the meantime Pans became the home of English refugees. 
Hobbes was appointed mathematical tutor to the young 
Prmce of Wales. The Levtatlwn was published in London m 
1651. When Charles returned to Paris after Worcester, 
liobbes presented him with a manuscript copy of the Leviathan 
" engrossed in velume m a marvellous fan* hand.’’ For all 
that, the Leviathan got Hobbes into tiouble That is not 
surprising. The last part of the Leviathan consists of violent 
abuse of the Roman Catholic Church under the pleasmg title 
of the “ Kingdom of Darkness.” The fantastic theology of the 
third part is, to say the least, not orthodox. Even the 
political doctrines were no longer so pleasmg to the Royalist 
party as they had been in 1640, not because Plobbes had 
changed, but because the Royalists had been beaten. Hobbes’ 
dootrme is a vindication of the absolute rights of whatever 
government happens to be in power, not one to suit with the 
divine right of kmgs under the Commonwealth. *' All honest 
men here,” says a Royalist in Paris at the tune, “ are very 
glad that the king has at length banished from his court that 
father of atheists, Mr. Hobbes, who, it is said, hath rendered 
all the queen's court and very many of the Duke of York’s 
family atheists, and if he had been suffered, would have done 
his best to have likewise poisoned tlie king’s court.” 

Hobbes fled to England and made his submission to the 
Council of State. He lived quietly in England foi the lest 
of his life, making his peace with the king after the Restoration. 
He even came into favour at court. “ His majesty's favours 
were redmtegrated to him, and order was given that he should 
have free accesse to his majesty, who was always much de- 
lighted in his witt and smart repartees. The witts at court 
were wont to bayte him, but he would make his part good and 
feared none of them. The king would call him the Bearer 
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Hera comes the Beare to be bayied.” This honour did not last 
for long. After 1666 tlieie weie murmurings against Ins 
atheism. A committee of the parliament was instructed to 
receive information on the Leviathan. " There was a report,” 
says Aubrey, ” that some of the bishops made a motion to 
have the good old gentleman burned for a heretique. ’ ’ Nothing 
happened except that Hobbes burned some of his papers in a 
needless alarm, that the publication of Behemoth, his book on 
the causes of the Civil War, was foibidden, and that Pepys in 
1688 had to pay twenty-four shillmgs for a second-hand copy 
of the Leviathan, as the bishops would not allow it to be 
reprmted. 

Meanwhile Hobbes had been developing his scientific and 
philosophical doctrines. The De Corpora, exposition of his 
scientific materialism, was“pu'6n&T{edln id 5^. Unfortunately 
it contamed a rash mathematical adventure, Hobbes’ claim 
to have squared the circle, which drew him into a long and 
fierce controversy with the Savilian professor of matliematics 
at Oxford — Wallis. Hobbes was wrong from the beginning, 
but he kept up the fight with pamphlet and counterpamphlet, 
giving himself away more and more hopelessly as he went on, 
till he was ninety years old. His love for geometry was 
greater than his knowledge. 

In 1675 he left London for good, and spent the next four 
years, till his death, at Chatsworth and Hardwick. 

His character is revealed m the Leviathan. “ He had a 
sharp witte,” says Aubrey. The Levitfihan is full of pithy 
sayings, of a rather genial sarcasm. ’’"'Words are wise men’s 
counters, they do but reckon by them; but they are the money 
of fooles, that value them by the authority of an Aristotle, a 
Cicero, or a Thomas, or any other doctor whatsoever if but a 
man.” " Aristotle in the first booke of his Politiques, for a 
foundation of his doctrme, maketh men by Nature, some more 
wortliy to command meaning the wiser sort (such as he 
thought himself to be for his philosophy); others to serve 
(meaning those that had strong bodies but were not philo- 
sophers as he).” “ It is with the mysteries of our religion, as 

with wholesome pills for the sick, which swallowed whole have 
tlie virtue to cure, but chewed are for the most part cast up 
agam without effect,” 

He was, as he himself says with a certain complacency, 
naturally timorous. ‘^The Leviathan is based on the assump- 
tion that the first Jaw of man’s nature is to seek peace and' 
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that thereJs notliing f or wh ich it is worth while even to risk 
oneTIife/ His main virtue, as also his supreme defect, is his 
lealism, if we use that term of a capacity of seemg with great 
clearness and honesty everything in human behaviour whichj 
one without faith or emotion can see. He was almost over-l 
whelmingly sensible. “ Being mostly of a cheerful and- 
pleasant humour, he affected not at aU austerity and gravity 
and to look severe. He considered gravity and heavinesse 
of countenance not so good marks of assurance of God’s favour 
as a cheerful, chaiitable, and upright behaviour, which are 
better signes of religion ttian the zealous maintaming of con- 
troverted doctrines.” It was like Hobbes to remember of 
doctrines only that they were controverted. He was, as we 
have seen, in love with geometry and had a passion for reason- 
ing, but for all that he wrote his autobiography in Latin 
elegaic verse he had not much poetry in him. “He had 
alwayes bookes of prick-song lying on his table — e.g. of H. 
Lawes’ songs — which at night, when he was abed, and the doors 
made fast, and was sure nobody heard him, he sang aloud 
(not that he had a good voice) but for his health’s sake; he 
did behove it did his lunges good, and conduced much to pro- 
long his life ” The only passages in the Leviathan that come 
near poetry are those inspired by fear. “ Every man, especially 
those that are over-provident, are m an estate like to that of 
Prometheus, For as Prometheus (which interpreted is the 
prudent man) was bound to the hill Caucasus, a place of large 
prospect, where, an eagle feeding on his liver, devoured in the 
day as much as was repaired m the night; so that man, which 
looks too far before him, in the case of future time, hath his 
heart all the day long gnawed on by feare of death, poverty, 
or other calamity, and has no repose, nor pause of his anxiety, 
but in sleep.” He had Meredith’s Comic Spirit with the 
poetry out of it and fear " sitting crowned on the grave 
thereof.” 

The Leviathan has often been dismissed as a book written 
to justify a particular and temporal purpose. We are often 
told nowadays thatit was written to defend Stuart abso lutism.-- 
His enemies accused Sim of writing it “to flatty jiUyi^" 
Both accusations are unjust. Hobbes pleas'^ 'neMier party, 
for his purpose was to carry out what he calls “ Uie first and 
fundament alVLa w of Nature, which is to seek peace and 
follow ff.”^ yThere would have been no CiviT War, he was 
sure, if men had known the truth of the doctrines he had 
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discoveredy The Leviathan, indeed, was allowed to have an 
immediate occasion. Published in 1651, it justified those of 
the king’s party who had given m to parliament after Wor- 
cester when the king’s cause was hopeless, a thoroughly 
Hobbesian purpose. But whether that or the wider and 
nobler purpose of saving England from civil war in the future 
was uppermost m Hobbes’ mmd, he would never have allowed 
that the arguments of the Leviathan had been in any way 
wrested to suit a purpose. ■ For his account of the state was 
meant to be essentially scientific, deduced from the eternal 
nature of man, depending on immutable laws of nature,''"^ His 
principles were for urgent immediate application only because 
they had been so lamentably neglected They were as true 
of the states of Greece and Rome as of the modem nation state 
of the seventeenth century. " For though m all places of the 
world,” he says, “men should lay the foundation of their 
houses on the sand, it could not thence be inferred that it so 
ought to be. The skill of making and maintaining common- 
wealths consisteth m certain Rules, as doth Arithmetique and 
Geometry, not (as tennis play) on practise only; which 
Rules, neither poor men have the leisure, nor men that have 
had the leisure, have hitherto had the curiosity or the method 
to find out.” Yet at the same time, if the main argument of the 
Levtathan is meant to be of universal application, its expres' 
sion is determined largely by temporal circumstances and by 
Hobbes’ opposition to contemporary doctrines, which, as he 
thought, were endangering the state. The sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries saw the birth of the modern state. 
The Reformation had destroyed the basis of the medieval. 
That had rested on a religious basis, on the common accept- 
ance on the part of kings and people of one religion. Obedience 
to law was a part of men’s obedience to God. The ruler had 
behind him the authority of God; but if he issued commands 
which were clearly agamst the law of God, he was clearly not 
acting as ruler, and might be disobeyed. The ruler was above 
his own laws but under God’s or under the law of nature. 
Obviously the pohtical importance of this doctrme will depend 
on who is to say what is and what is not according to the law 
of nature. The law of nature had found formulation in two 
ways: Firstly, m the principles of law enunciated and followed 
in the courts, and secondly, in the declarations of the Church 
The political importance of the first was seen in the claims of 
common law to override statute law; the courts would not 
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recognise a command of the sovereign which was against the 
law of nature as formulated in common law; of the second 
in the claim of the Church to the right to dispense subjects 
of their duty of obedience to the sovereign. These checks 
were salutary so long as all mhabitants of the state re- 
cognised a common authority After the Reformation, how- 
ever, the state was threatened by the control of an alien 
Church The changing times demanded new legislation and 
new powers for the government, which suited ill with the 
predominance of common over statute law. Further, the 
doctrine of the right of pnvate judgment introduced by the 
Reformation gave rise to new and serious complications. For 
if it is the right of each and every individual to decide for 
himself what is and what is not according to the law of nature, 
he must decide for himself when he is and when he is not to 
obey the law of the state, and if the state is to respect his de- 
. cisions, any perverse individual may hold up the government. 
We find Cromwell, for example, complammg to the Levellers 
that the doctrine of the law of nature may be carried too far. 

Hobbes is well aware of all these dangers to the modern state. 
The great common lawyers like Coke had been on the pailia- 
ment side. Hobbes is therefore earnest m his account of the 
laws of nature, in Chapters XIV., XV., and again in Chap- 
ter XXVI,, to insist that the laws of nature are only bmding 
when they are also commands of the sovereign. He first gave 
clear enunciation to the necessary supremacy of statute over 
common law, which is now a commonplace of government. He 
is continually girding at the mdividuals who pretend that their 
conscience forbids them to obey the law. " If men were at 
liberty to take for God's commandements their own dreams 
and fancies, or the dreams and fancies of private men, scarce 
two men would agree upon what is God's commandement; 
and yet in respect of them, every man would despise the Com- 
mandements of the Commonwealth.” '* The Diseases of a 
Commonwealth proceed from the poison of seditious doctrines ; 
whereof one is Thai every private man is Jttdge of Good and 
Evill actions. This is true in the condition of their Nature, 
when there are no Civill Lawes, and also under Civill govern- 
ment, in such oases as are not determined by the Law. But 
otherwise it is manifest, that the measure of Good and Evill 
actions, is the Civill Law; and the Judge the Legislator, who 
is alwayes Representative of the Commonwealth. From this 
false doctrine, men are disposed to debate with themselves and 
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dispute the commands of the Commonwealth ; and afterwards 
to obey, or disobey them, as in their private judgements they 
shall think fit. Whereby the Commonwealth is distracted and 
Weakened. Another doctrine repugnant to Civill Society, is 
that whatsoever a man does against his Conscience, is Sinne ; 
and it dependeth on the presumption of makmg himself judge 
of Good and Evill.” A third is, “That Faith and Sanctity 
are not to be attained by Study and Reason, but by super- 
natural Inspiration or Infusion,” or again, “ When Christian 
men take not their Christian sovereign for God’s Prophet, 
they must either take their owne Dreames, for the Prophecy 
they mean to be governed by, and the tumour of their hearts 
for tlie Spirit of God; or they must suffer themselves to be 
lead by some strange Prince ; or by some of their fellow subjects, 
that can bewitch them by slaunder of the government, into re- 
bellion, without other miracle to confirm their calling, than 
sometimes an extraordmary successe, and Impunity; and by 
this means destroying all laws, both divine and humane, 
reduce all Order, Government and Society, to the first Chaos of 
Violence and CivUl Warre.” 

There must, therefore, be some authority to declare among 
the diversity of men’s opinions what is right and what is 
wrong, what is and what is not in accordance with the law of 
nature. If that authority be other than the sovereign, there 
will be conflict between it and the sovereign. The claim to 
jurisdiction over spiritual matters is the head and front of the 
Church’s offending. " There be also that think there may be 
more soulos (that is more Soveraigns) than one in a Common- 
wealth ; and set up a Supremacy against the Soveraignty ; 
Canons agamst Lawes; and a Ghostly Authority against ttie 
Civill ; working on men’s minds, with words and distmetions, 
that of themselves signifie nothing, but bravery (by their 
obscurity) that there walketh (as some think invisibly) 
another Kingdome, as it were a Kingdom of Fayries, in the 
dark. . . . For notwithstanding the insignificant distinction 
of Temporall and Ghostly, they are still two Kingdomes, and 
every Subject is subject to two Masters. For seeing the 
Ghostly Power challengeth the Right to declare what is Sinne, 
it challengeth by consequence the right to declare what is 
Law (Sinne being nothmg but the transgression of the Law:) 
and again the Civill Power challenging to declare what is Law, 
every Subject niust obey two Masters, who both will have 
their Commands he observed as Law; which is impossible. 
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Or, if it be but one Kingdome, either the Civill, which is the 
ppwer of the Commonwealth, must be subordinate to the 
G]iostly and then there is no Sovemingty but the Ghostly : or 
tlie Ghostly must be subordinate to the Temporall, and then 
th(jre is no Supremacy but the Temporall.” 

\/itobbes IS prepared to assert for the sovereign all the powers 
that the most extreme Papahst ever claimed for the Pope 
He'is therefore a thoroughgoing Erastian. The Church is to be 
controlled entirely and absolutely by the Sovereign in spite of 
all -(hat Roman Catholics oi Presbyterians may say/ Against 
the claims of the Roman Catholic Church he makes unceasing 
war, It is " the Kingdome of Darknesse," " a Confederacy of 
Deceivers, that to obtain dominion over men in this present 
world, endeavour by dark and erroneous Doctrines, to extin- 
guish in them the Light, both of Nature and of the Gospell; 
and so to disprepare tliera for the Kingdome of God to come.” 

" As often as there is any repugnancy between the Political! 
designs of the Pope and other Christian Princes, as there is 
very often, there anseth such a mist amongst their subjects, 
that they know, not a stranger that thrusteth himself into the 
throne of their lawfull Prince, from him whom they had them- 
selves placed there, and in this Darknesse of mind, are made 
to fight one against another, without discerning their enemies 
from their friends, under the conduct of another man’s 
ambition.” 

All these dangerous doctrines rested on the accepted doctrine 
of the law of nature, and with this Hobbes deals in charac- 
teristic fashion. He gives a list of the laws of nature in 
Chapters XIV. and XV., adding two of his own, but with 
him the expression “ laws of nature ” has an entirely new 
implication. The doctrine depended on the unquestioned 
assumption that the moral law was binding on all men both 
as individuals and as state functionaries. It implied that law 
depends upon morality. Hobbes tiies to show that morality 
rests on law. He was not prepared to allow that morality 
could be the ultimate basis of the state, for men difiered so in 
their opinions that no secure basis could be found in their 
moral opinions and were yet so self-confident that they would 
trqgt no’mmPtfTfclT'*^^ ri^lit"and wrong. But 

thori^-;’)^en'^W&’ in 'j^ciy opinions' and their respect for 
.in ^eir’ desires. They all desire 
self-preservation, and all agree 'tfiat it is 'better to be alive 
than dead, yio the ordinary list of the laws of nature, Hobbes 
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prefaces two of his own. " The first and fundamental! law of 
nature is to seeh peace and follow it. The Second the Summc' 
of the Right of Nature is By all means we can to defend our^ 
selves.’^/ Now these are obviously not laws in the sense of 
commands or of principles of how we ought to act. They 
purport to be rather what we should call scientific laws, state- 
ments of how human nature necessarily behaves. What are 
ordinarily called moral laws are, according to Hobbes, merely 
methods of achieving the end of self-preservation which is 
fundamental in man. " These dictates of Reason, men use 
to call by the name of Lawes, but improperly: for they are 
but Conclusions or Theoremes concerning what conduceth to 
the conservation and defence of themselves." " The Larvs of 
Nature are Iigiaiitablea^ Eternall: For Injustice, Ingrati- 
tude, ArroganbeTMdeTtniqui^rXrception of persons, and the 
rest can never be made lawfull For it can never be that Warre 
shall preserve life and Peace destroy it." It is in fact a tiuth 
of nature that if you behave in certain ways to other people, 
they will resent it and the result will be disturbing to you, and 
for that reason such kinds of conduct are unreasonable and 
against the law of nature. The complementary doctrine holds 
that there is no pomt in a man’s obeying the laws of nature, 
behaving in a friendly way to other people, unless they are 
going to do the same to him. “ For he that should be modest, 
and tractable, and performe all he promises, in such time and 
place, when no man els should do so, should but make himself 
a prey to others, and procure his own certain ruine, contrary 
to the ground o^ll Lawes of Nature, which tend to Nature's 
preservation.” v/Hobbes’ doctrme, then, is that we should all 
desire to live at peace with our neighbourSv/ “ The Lawes of 
Nature oblige in foro interno ; that is to say, they bind to a 
desire they should take place." But it would be reckless 
madness to bind oneself to actions according to the laws of 
nature without a guarantee that other men will also be bound. 
Where can we get a guarantee? Not in our trust of them. 
For it is man’s nature, according to Hobbes, to be diffident 
and distrustful. We would act well, only we distrust them ; 
they would act well, only they distrust us, or m language 
suited to the present day, “ We, conscious of our peaceful in- 
tentions, would disarm, but wo distrust the aggressive inten- 
tions of the Germans; while the Germans, conscious of their 
peaceable intentions, would disarm, but they are distrustful 
of the aggressive intentions of the English." From this vicious 
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cir61e theie is no escape, according to Hobbes, unless there be 
sor^e third power which will impartially restrain us both 
Th^t power is the civil authority, I can act morally if I 
knoV that, if other people do not reciprocate, they will be 
puniUied by the law. The institution of a government, then, 
which punishes wrongdoing, makes morality possible. With- 
out it morality is foolish reddessness; with it, it is the dictate 
of reason Therefore, only those laws of nature are binding 
which the law will enforce, and hence it is the office of the 
sovereign to interpret the law of nature " For though it is 
naturally reasonable, yet it is by the Soyeraign Power that 
it IS law.” From all tliis it follows that'u there is ever a con- 
flict between a law nf nature and the state’s law, the stale’s 
law must be obeyed, for the only pomt of obeymg the laws of 
nature is that they conduce to security, and the mamtenance 
of the state is the first and most essential condition of security, 
/If the king violates a law of nature, and Hobbes is quite pre- 
pared to admit that he probably will, we may not, tlierefore, 
disobey him. For though the king by so doing will diminish 
security, our disobedience will only make matters worse. It 
becomes, therefore, the very essence of the law of nature that 
we should not appeal to it against the sovereign. v/Was ever 
doctrine more completely turned mside out? 

•Hobbes would indignantly deny the accusation that he is 
immoral. He is prepared to give high honour to morality in 
its place. If only men will give up the notion that it can ever 
be their duty to disobey the sovereign, he will be the first to 
emphasise the advantages of moral behaviour. He is even 
ready to admit that the sovereign is bound by the laws of 
nature m tl^ sense that if he acts against them, he is bound to 
pay for it^ Only, , he would have added, let not tlie subjects 
therefore think that he is responsible to them. Hobbes would 
agree with all that men say about the eternal consequences of 
good and evil behaviour both in men and states His failure 
was that he thought that morality was nothing but a means 
of obtaining desirable consequences. " There are some,” says 
Nietzsche, " who think it virtuous to say, ‘ Virtue is neces- 
sary,’ but in truth they only believe that police are necessary." 
If a man's supreme duty is to preserve his own life, as Hobbes 
and s ome more modern writers have held, then Hohhe.s is right. 
H^quHes ill favour of hds iritmpretatioh' ^TEESTta^s of 
Nature, " that Law of the Gospell : Whatsoever you require 
that others should do to you, that do ye to them." He would noli 
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have dared to quote, "Whosoever will save his life shall 
lose it.’’ 

Hobbes’ attack on the ordinaiy doctrine of the law' of 
nature brings out part of his own distinctive theory. The 
rest is contained in his treatment of another contemporary 
political doctrme, that of the Social Contract. This was the 
other great theory besides that of the law of nature which 
men used to justify resistance to the state’s authority. The 
theory was founded on feudal practice, reinforced by the part 
played by covenant m the Old Testament and by the im- 
portance of contract m Roman Law. The authority of the 
king was thought of as resting on a contract made between 
him and his people that they would obey and that he would 
perform the duties of his office. If the contract was broken 
by either party, the other was naturally absolved from ful- 
filling his share. If the kmg disregarded the fundamental 
laws of the realm in accordance with which he had promised 
to govern, his subjects were absolved from their obedience. 
Hobbes must obviously have regarded such a doctrine as 
dangerous Milton, in his pamphlet on " The Tenure of 
Kings and Magistrates ” uses the theory to defend the execu- 
tion of Charles I At the same time there was much in it that 
was congenial to Hobbes, for it represented the state as rest- 
ing not on authority but on each man’s doing what seemed 
reasonable to himself / He proceeded, therefore, to turn it to 
his own purposes. '’4'he Social Conti act theory, as it had 
ordinarily been held, rested on a moral basis, on the assump- 
tion that if you had made a promise you were bound to keep 
it.yit had also an obvious political defect. It provided no 
means of determming when the contract had been broken. 
Hobbes attacks both these points. No man would make a 
covenant or contract with anotlier without some guarantee 
that the other man will keep his part of the bargain. It is 
the essence of a contract that the difllerent parties fulfill their 
shares at different times, and therefore that it implies con- 
fidence. But what guarantee. Hobbes asks as before, have 
we for such trust. None, unless there is some impartial tliird 
party whi(ffi will punish whichever of the contracting parties 
defaults vThere can, therefore, be no contract between kings 
and people because there can be no third party to punish 
either king or people if they default. Similarly, there can be 
no third party to say when the king or the people have broken 
their contr^t. If there were, that third party would be set 
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oVpr both king and people and would be really sovereign, 
sovereign then cannot be a party to th^contract ? What then 
is left of the Social Contract theory ? »There is a contract, says 
Hobbes, between the individuals of a state to obey some one 
else,, the sovereign, on whom they then devolve all their 
rights. Hobbes' account of the social contract is deduced 
from his view of human nature / Men naturally seek tlieir 
own preservation, but being naturally apprehensive of danger 
from all sources and distrustful of each other, they are driven 
on to seek power and control over others. “ All passions may 
be reduced to the Desire of Power." “The object of man’s 
desire is not to enjoy once only and for one instant of time, but 
to assure for ever the way of his future desire. And therefore 
the voluntary actions and mclmations of all men tend, not 
only to the procuring, but also to the assuring of a contented 
life.” From this arises " a general inclmation of mankind, a 
perpetuall and restlesse desire of Power after power, that 
ceaseth only in death " All men actmg in this way, the 
result is naturally war, a war “ of every man against every 
man,” “ no Arts, no Letters, no Society; and which is worst 
of all, oontmnall feare, and danger of violent death; and the 
life of man, solitary, poore, nasty, brutish and short." The 
restless desire of every man for assurance has led to most 
complete insecurity. Their reason bids them seek some way 
out It might_seem at first sight that they might agree to 
live £Mcei' haviiig found how disagreeable war is. That 

wlirin.pt satisfy 'Hobbes Men are too distrustful and com- 
petitive' lor that Genera,! dislike of the mcreasmg burden of 
armaments in Europe at the present day does not make men 
agree to disarm. Their distrust of one another prevents it 
Mon, therefore, according to Hobbes, realise that there is no 
use making an agreement “that a man be willmg, when 
others are so too, as farre forth, as for Peace, and defence of 
hhnselfe, he shall think it necessary, to lay down his right to all 
things, and be contented with so much liberty against otlior 
men, as he would allow other men against hhnselfe " unless 
they at the same time set up some common power to punish 
breaches of the agreement. “ Covenants, without the Sword, 
are but Woids and of no strength to secure a man at all 
Therefore notwithstanding the Lawes of Nature, if there be no 
Power erected, or not great enough J^or our secuiity; every 
man' will, and may lawfully rely on his own strength and act 
for caution, against all other men.” 
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There can then be no social contract unless it is one to set 
up a power excluded from the contract against whom, there- 
fore, the contract gives no appeal. " The only way to erect 
such a Common Power, as may be able to defend them from the 
invasion of Forraigners, and the injuries of one another, and 
thereby to secure them in such sort, as that by their own In- 
dustrie, and by the fruites of the Earth, they may nourish 
themselves and live contentedly: is to conferre all their power 
and strength upon one man or upon one Assembly of men, 
that may reduce all their wills, by plurality of voices, unto 
one Will. . . This done, the multitude so united in one 
Person, is called a Commonwealth, in Latme Civitas. This is 
the generation of that great Leviathan or rather (to speak 
more reverently) of that Moftall God, to which we owe under 
the Immortall God our peace and defence." 

Thus is the second argument by which men sought to excuse 
rebellion turned agamst themselves. 

Hobbes’ treatment of both these arguments depends 
obviously on his view of human nature. That is the founda- 
tion of his doctrine. It might be thought that this needs no 
refutation. When we read the ingenious comparison be- 
tween bees and ants and men in Chapter XVII., which is very 
much to the advantage of the insects, we may feel that it is not 
worth while arguing with such an old cynic. Hobbes, how- 
ever, cannot be thus lightly disregarded. His account of 
human nature purports to be scientific, not an empirical 
judgment which we might thmk biassed by cynicism as he 
would think ours biassed by sentmientality. He can be 
refuted only if we can show that his account is plainly inoon- 
sisjent with facts he himself acknowledges. HQbtee?,,,cis„yre 
have seen) was convinced that all things were to be explained 
b v motion. He was a thorough-gomg exponent of a mechanical 
view of the universe and of man. All science, if properly 
wor£ecroirt, “will'be seen to be mathematical, politics as much 
as physics. He is, therefore, a determinist. All men are 
actuated by the same principles. They have no control over 
their desires and their desires are not right or wrong, good or 
bad, any more than are the motions of the stars. But men, 
unlilce the stars, are endowed with reason, which is nothing 
but seeking into Causes. It forces them to extend the scope 
of their desires and thus to come into conflict with one another. 
Hence is producedwhat Hobbes calls the state of nature. We 
must notice thatjlobhes’ argument does not require that this 
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state of nature ever historically existed. It is an abstraction. 
It is what would exist at any moment if the sovereign power 
were removed.' J 

Can such men form a society ? Hobbes thmks that they can . 
They all have m common the desire for security. If they 
reason they will see that the only way to obtain it is to erect a 
common power to whom they give all their power and whose 
coercion holds the state together. This common power 
cannot be resisted: for resistance to the sovereign diminishes 
security, and no man can wish to do that. This is why the 
covenant which forms society cannot be broken, for to do so 
would be contradictory. If we reply that men obviously have 
resisted the sovereign, Hobbes’ answer is that that is because, 
misled by vanous false doctrines, and as yet unillummated by 
him, they did not know what they were domg. The only 
occasions on which men may lightly resist are occasions when 
they may reasonably resist, ».«. when the state of nature, bad 
as it is, is better than what ■threatens them from obedience. 
They may resist if the sovereign threatens to take their lives, 
even if he proposes to make them serve in the army; for such 
a life IS as msecure as 'tlie state of nature. Further, of course, 
they may resist if the sovereign does not protect them, for 
tlien the covenant is dissolved. There is therefore a stage in 
every rebellion at which men are justified, indeed bound, to 
go over to the other side. " The obligation of subj’ects to the 
sovereign is understood to last as long and no longer than the 
power lasteth by which he is able to protect them." 

This last admission, though it is one which Hobbes was 
bound to make, wrecks 'the theoiy. For, we may ask m 
Hobbe own words, who is to say when the sovereign is mam- 
tainmg order or not. Hobbes himself m Chapter XVIII. 
affirms that “ men that are so remissely governed, that they 
dare take up Armes, to defend or introduce an Opinion, are 
still in Warre.” In other words the Leviathan, that state in 
which the sovereign ensures perfect security against other 
men to all who obey him", has' never'gxisted, aiid'the obliga- 
tions mcident to it do not exist either. Hobbes’ theory 
de pends , on the assumption that me n desire security abo-ve ' 
all things, that there is nothing for wEicK men would' think it 
worth while to risk their lives. He thmks that men would 
never rebel if they thought they would lose their lives in the 
process. Society is never in danger from such men. It is 
men who will die rather than tolerate what they hold to be 
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an injustice who endanger the state. If men were as careful 
of then lives as Hobbes makes out, there would be no need" of 
a sovereign power. If they were restless, except when they 
had perfect security, there would be no possibility of one. On 
Hobbes’ own showing, what security have they against the 
sovereign ? Only the probability that it will not be woith his 
while to kill them if they do whatever he tells them. No one 
who had studied history could take that probability for a 
certainty. 

The search for perfect secunty thus defeats its own ends. 
Playing for safety alone is the most dangerous way to live. 
Society is only possible through mutual confidence, and 
mutual confidence is possible only because men do not wait to 
behave morally until they are absolutely certain that they 
will meet with the same behaviour again, because, in othei 
words, some kind of moral behaviour is more elementary than 
government. 

This criticism of Hobbes’ position may be worked out in a 
present-day example, to which we have already referred. The 
mutual rivalry in armaments of the great nations of Europe 
has produced at the present day a condition not unlike Hobbes’ 
state of nature. No one likes it and yet no one can escape from 
it owing to their distrust of one another. Plow can we hope 
to escape from this condition ? Hobbes’ answer is, only if all 
the nations of Europe come together and agree to transfer all 
then- powers, say, to the United States or to Montenegro, as 
though their distrust of one another would not prevent their 
doing that. Surely the right answer is, only by so increasing 
the feelings of mutual trust and fiiendship among nations that 
men would take the risk of disarmament. This does not 
mean that they need be sure that each and every nation will be 
worthy of their trust, but that there will he sufficient desire 
for the continuance of mutual understanding to produce a 
combination that will restrain the possible desires of any one 
to violate it. 

Similarly, without mutual understanding and confidence 
there can be no state, but in no state is that mutual under- 
standing complete. There are always some men who act 
only for their own self-mterest and who care nothing for the 
standards, of the rest of society These men are restrained by 
the coercive power of the state, and Hobbes describes rightly 
their relation to the state. But if all men were as Hobbes 
describes thenf, there could be no state. The sovereign can 
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its force, restrain men from burglary, but only because 
most men do not want to burgle. Let a government pass a 
law which the great mass of the people are determined to 
disobey and the authority of the state, so far as that law is 
concerned, is nothing. 

We must conclude by saying something of Hobbes' doctrine 
of sovereignty. Divested of its connection vrith the social 
contract theory, that doctrine has had smee Hobbes a memor- 
able history. He preached that sovereignty is mdivisible and 
unlimited , tliat there must be one and only one authority in 
a state, and that the power of that authority cannot be 
' limited by appeals to the law of nature, to the declaration of 
a church or the voice of conscience "-^aw is to be obeyed 
because it is the command of the sovereign, and that is suffi- 
cient reasouy /Hobbes was here expressing the demand of the 
modem state that it should be set free from the trammels of 
common law and of the church. v'His theory of sovereignty 
ivas followed by Austm, and is still widely prevalent. It is 
put into practice in the British Constitution, •y^'or the de- 
velopment of constitutional liberty since Hobbes’ time has 
not been mainly an assertion of the limits of the sovereign 
power, but rather a transference of sovereignty from the crown 
to the people, That is not inconsistent with Hobbes’ view. 
He always maintained that the sovereign might be a man or 
an assembly of men. 

At the same time, though we have followed Hobbes, other 
nations have not always done the same, and it is obvious that 

theory of sovereignty has not the universality which 
Hobbes and Austin claimed for it. For, as we have seen, the 
ultimate basis of the state cannot be the executive or legislative 
power. It is sometliing at once wider and vaguer, whether we 
call it the mutual understanding of the nation on the general 
will. The truth of the doctiine of sovereignty is that this 
ultimate basis needs some definite organ of expression.^ that 
any state implies an a^eement on the part of its members as 
to how the common will shall find expression and that ques^ 
tions of law must be determined by reference to that definite 
oigan. Whether rnen hold that the ultimate basis of law is 
morality or that it is the general will, it is impossible to allow 
individuals to obey or disobey any particular law because 
they thmk it immoral or because they think it does not re- 
present the general will. That would produce chaos. If 
Conservatives, who thought tliat the Budget of 1910 did not 
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represent the will of the people, were thereby absolved from 
the necessity ot paying mcome tax. Liberals might claim 
similar exemption on other similar occasions and anarchy 
would be the result. To have orderly government men 
must agree to respect the authority of law, because it is 
the command of those whose interpretation and expression 
of the general will they have agreed to recognise. Whether 
those persons be a King, or Parhament, or House of Commons, 
or the whole people voting in a paiticular way does not, as 
Hobbes said, essentially matter, but some such recognition 
of authority tliere must be. 

Yet it does not follow that sovereignty is necessarily, as 
Hobbes maintams, mdivisible or unlimited. Plobbes’ argu- 
ment for the indivisibility of sovereignty depends on his 
saymg that if two authorities be sovereign and they quarrel, 
there is no one to decide between them That only means 
tliat if they quarrel, we must trust that they will arrive at 
some agreement. If the state as a whole depends upon its 
citizens understandmg and trusting one another, it may also, 
without too much nsk, depend upon diSerent groups of its 
citizens doing the same. Lastly, if Hqbbes is right in mam- 
taming that without some authority there can be no state, it 
is equally important to remember, what he forgets, that the 
power of the sovereign, even though it is legally unlimited, 
actually depends upon the skill with which it gives expression 
to the general will, and that if the sovereign disregards the 
general will, there will come a pomt at which no amount of 
legal or constitutional machmery wUl avert disaster. Spinoza 
stated this clearly in criticism of Hobbes, when he declared 
that a sovereign has right in so far as he has might and he has 
might in so far as he rules in such a way that his subjects regard 
rebellion as a greater evil than obedience, 

A. D. LINDSAY. 
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TO MY MOST HONOR’D FRIEND Mb. FRANCIS GODOLPHIN 
of Oodolphm 


Honor’d Sir, 

Youb moat -worthy Brother Mr. Sidney Qodolphin, whan he Kved, 
was pleaa’d to think my atudies something, and otherwise to oblif/n 
mo, as you know, with reall testimonies of his good opinion, gi-eat 
in thamaelvaa, and the greater for the worthineass of hia person 
For there is not any Tortua that disposeth a man, either to the 
Bervioo of God, or to the serFioe of his Country, to Civill Society, or 
private Friendiihip, that did not manifestly appear in his oonveraa- 
tion, not an aoqmred by nooessity, or affeot^ upon oooasion, but 
inhsarent, and shining in a genet ous constitution of his nature 
Therefore in honour and gratitude to him, and with devotion to your 
selfe, I humbly Dedicate unto you this my discourse of Common- 
wealth. I know not how the world will receive it, nor how it may 
reflect on those that shall seem to favour it. For in a way beset 
with those that contend, on one aide for too groat Liberty, and on 
the other side for too much Authority, ’tis hard to passe between the 
pomts of both unwounded But yet, mo thinks, the endeavour to 
advance the Civill Power, should not be by the Civill Power con- 
demned; nor private men, by reprehending it, declare they think 
that Power too groat. Besides, I speak not of the men, but (in the 
Abstract) of the Seat of Power, (hke to those simple and unpartiall 
creatures in the Roman Capitol, that -with their noyse defended 
those within it, not because they were they, but there,) ofiendmg 
none, I think, but those without, or such witfcn (if there be any such) 
as favour them. That which perhaps may most offend, are certain 
Texts of Holy Scripture, alledged by me to other purpose than 
ordinarily they use to bo by others. But I have done it with due 
submission, a-nd also (in order to my Subject) necessarily; for they 
are the Outworks of the Enemy, from whence they impugne tlie 
Civill Power. If notwithstanding this, you find my labour generally 
deoryed, you may be pleased to excuse your selfe, and say I am a 
man that love my own opinions, and think all true I say, that I 
honoured your Brother, and honour you, and have presum’d on 
that, to assume the Title (without your knowledge) of being, as I 


Your most humble, and most 

obedient servant, 

Tho. Hobbes. 


Paris. A frill 4|. 1601. 



THE INTRODUCTION 


Natur® (the Art whereby God hath made and governes the 
World) is by the Art of man, as m many other things, so in this also 
imitated, that it can make an Artificial Animal. For seeing life is 
but a motion of Limbs, the begining whereof is in some prmoipall 
part within; why may we not say, tW all Automata (Engines that 
more themselves by springs and wheeles as doth a watoh) have an 
artificial! hfe? For what is the Heart, but a Spring, and the 
Nerves, but so many Strvngs-, and the Joynts, but so many Wheeles, 
giving motion to the whole Body, such os was intended by the 
Artificer ? Art goes yet further, imitating that RationaE and most 
excellent worke of Nature, Man. For by Art is created that great 
Leviathan oaEed a Common- wealth, or State, (in latine Otvitas) 
which is but an ArtificiaU Man; though of greater stature and 
strength than the NaturaU, for whose protection and defence it was 
intended, and in which, the Sovcraignty is an ArtifioiaE Soul, as 
giving Efo and motion to the whole body; The Magistrates, and 
other Officers of Judicature and Execution, artificiaE Joynts; Re- 
ward and Punishment (by which fastned to the seate of the Sove- 
reignty, every joynt and member is moved to performe his duty) 
are the Nerves, that do the same in the Body NaturaE, The Wealth 
and Riches of aE the particular members, are the Strength; Salus 
Popvli (the peoples safety) its Businesse; Oounsellors, by whom aE 
things needfull for it to know, are suggested unto it, are the Memory; 
Equity and Lawes, an artificiaE Reason and WUl; Concord, Health; 
Sedition, Sicknesse; and Oivill war. Death Lastly, the Pacts and 
Covenants, by which the parts of this Body PoEtique were at first 
made, set together, and united, resemble that Fiat, or the Let us 
make man, pronounced by God in the Creation. 

To describe the Nature of this ArtificiaE man, I wiE consider 
First, the Matter thereof, and the Artificer; both which is Man. 
Secondly, How, and by what Covenants it is made; what are 
the Rights and just Power or Authority of a Soveraigne; and 
what it is that preserveth and dissolveth it 
Thirdly, what is a Christian Common-wealth. 

Lastly, what is the Kingdome of Darkness. 

Concerning the first, there is a saying much usurped of late. That 
Wisedome is acquired, not by reading of Boohs, but of Men. Conse- 
quently whereunto, those persons, that for the most part oan give 
no other proof of bemg wise, take great dehght to shew what they 
think they have read in men, by uncharitable censures of one 
another behind their backs. But there is another saying not of 
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lato understood, by which they might learn truly to read pne 
another, if they would take the pains; and that is, Nosce U%paum, 
Bead thy self: which was not meant, as it is now used, to counten- 
ance, either the barbarous state of men m power, towards their 
inferiors; or to encourage men of low degree, to a sawoie behaviour 
towards their betters; But to teach us, that for the similitude of the 
thoughts, and Passions of one man, to the thoughts, and Passions of 
another, whosoever looketh mto himself, and considereth what he 
doth, when he does think, opine, reason, hope, feare, &o, and upon 
what grounds; he shall thereby read and know, what are the 
thoughts, and Passions of all other men, upon the like occasions. 
I say the similitude of Passions, which are the same in all men, 
desire, feare, hope, &o; not the similitude of the objects of the Pas- 
sions, which axe the things desired, feared, hoped, &c: for tliese the 
constitution individuoU, and particular education do so vary, and 
they are so easie to be kept from our knowledge, that the characters 
of mans heart, blotted and confounded as they are, with dissembling, 
lying, counterfeiting, and erroneous doctrines, are legible onely to 
him that searoheth hearts. And though by mens actions wee do 
discover their designe sometimes; yet to do it without oomparmg 
them with our own, and distingmsbing ail oiroumstanoes, by winch 
the case may come to be altered, is to decypher without a key, and 
be for the most part deceived, hy too much trust, or by too much 
diffidence; as he that reads, is himself a good or evil man. 

But let one man read another by his actions never so perfectly, 
it serves him onely with his acquaintance, which are but few. Ho 
that is to govern a whole Nation, must read in himself, not tills, or 
that particular man; but Man-kind: which though it be hard to do, 
harder than to learn any Language, or Science; yet, when I shall 
have set down my own reading orderly, and perspicuously, the pams 
left another, will be onely to consider, if he also find not the same 
in himself. For this kind of Bootrmc, admitteth no other Demon- 
stration, 
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CHAP. I 
Of Sbnsb 

OojrcBRNiS'Q the Thoughts of man, I mil consider them first 
Singly, and afterwards in Traym, or dependanoe upon one another. 
Singly, they are every one a Mepreaenlation or Apparence, of some 
quality, or other Aooident of a body without usj which is commonly 
called an Object. Which Object worketh on the Eyes, Bares, and 
other parts of mans body; and by diversity of worfaing, produceth 
diversiW of Apparenoes. 

The Originall of them all, is that which we call Sensb; (For there 
is no conception in a mans mind, which hath not at first, totally, or 
by parts, been begotten upon the organs of Sense ) The rest are 
derived from that originall. 

To know the naturall cause of Sense, is not very necessary to the 
busmess now in hand; and I have elsewhere written of the same at 
large. Nevertheless, to fill each part of my present method, I will 
briefly deliver the same in this place. 

The cause of Sense, is the Externall Body, or Object, which 
presseth the organ proper to each Sense, either imraediatly, as m 
the Tast and Touch; or mediately, as in Seeing, Hearing, and 
Smelling: which pressure, by the mediation of Nerves, and other 
strings, and membranes of the body, continued inwards to the Brain, 
and Heart, causeth there a resistance, or counter pressure, or 
endeavour of the Heart, to deliver it self: which endeavour because 
Outward, seemeth to be some matter without. And this seeming, 
or fancy, is that which men call Sense; and consisteth, as to the 
Eye, in a Light, or Oohm figured; To the Bare, in a Sound; To the 
NostriU, in an Odour; To the Tongue and Palat, in a Savmtr; And 
to the rest of the body, in Heat, Odd, Hardnesse, Softnes.se, and such 
other qualities, as we discern by Feeling. All which qualities called 
Sensible, are in the object that causeth them, but so many several 
motions of the matter, by which it presseth our organs diversely. 
Neither in us that are pressed, are they any thing else, but divers 
motions; (for motion, produceth nothmg but motion.) But their 
apparence to us is Fancy, the same waking, that dreammg. And as 
pressing, rubbing, or strihang the Bye, makes us fancy a light; and 
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pressing the Bare, produceth a dinne; so do the bodies also j¥'e 
see, or hear, produce the same by their strong, though unobserved 
actions. For i£ those Colours, and Sounds, were in the Bodies, or 
Objects that cause them, they could not bee severed from them, as 
by glasses, and in Ecchoes by reflection, wee see they are; where we 
know the thing we see, is in one place; the apparenoe, in another. 
And Uiough at some oertain distance, the reaU, and veiy object 
seem invested with the fancy it begets m us; Yet still the object is 
one thing, the image or fancy is another. So that Sense in all oases, 
is nothing els but origmal fancy, caused (as I have said) by the 
pressure, that is, by the motion, of externall things upon our Eyes, 
Fares, and other organs thereunto ordauied. 

But the Philoaophy-Bohooles, through all the Universities of 
Chi'istendome, grounded upon certain Texts of AnstotU, teach 
another doctrine; and say. For the cause of Vision, that the thing 
seen, sendeth forth on every side a visible species (in English) a 
visible shew, apparition, or aspect, or a being seen; the receiving 
whereof into the Eye, is Seeing And for the cause of Hearing, that 
the thing heard, sendeth forth an Avdihle species, that is, an Audible 
aspect, or Audible being seen; which entring at the Eare, maketh 
Hearing. Nay for the cause of Understanding also, they say the 
thing Understood sendeth forth intelligible species, that is, an in- 
telligible being seen; which oomming into the Undei’standing, makes 
us Understand. I say not this, as disapproving the use of Uni- 
versities: but because I am to speak hereafter of their office in a 
Common-wealth, I must let you see on aU oooasions by the way, 
what things would be amended in them; amongst which the 
frequency of msignifioant Speech is one. 


CHAP, n 

Of Imaginaxion 

That when a thing lies still, unlesse somewhat els stirre it, it will 
lye still for ever, is a truth that no man doubts of. But that when 
a thhig 18 in motion, it will eternally be m motion, unless somewhat 
els stay it, though the reason bo the same, (namely, that nothing 
can change it selfe,) is not so easily assented to. For men measure, 
not onely other men, but all other things, by themselves: and 
because they find themselves subject after motion to pain, and lassi- 
tude, think every thmg els growea weary of motion, and seeks repose 
of its own accord; little oonsidermg, whether it be not some other 
motion, wherein that desire of rest they find in themselves, oon- 
sisteth. From hence it is, that the Sohooles say. Heavy bodies fall 
downwards, out of an appetite to rest, and to conserve their nature 
in that place which is most proper for them; ascribing appetite and 
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Knowledge of what is good for thdr conservation, (wHoh is more 
than man has) to things inanimate, absurdly. 

When a Body is once in motion, it moveth (unless something els 
hinder it) eternally; and whatsoever hindreth it, cannot in an 
instant, but in time, and by degrees quite extinguish it: And as wee 
see in the water, though the wind cease, the wavra give not over 
rowling for a long lame after; so also it happeneth in that motion, 
which is made in the internail parts of a man, then, when he Sees, 
Dreams, &o For after the object is removed, or the eye shut, wee 
still retain an image of the thing seen, though more obscure than 
when we see it. And this is it, the Latines call Imagination, from 
the image made in seeing; and apply the same, though improperly, 
to all the other senses. But the Greeks call it Fancy; which signifies 
apparence, and is as proper to one sense, os to another. iMAGUNATioif 
therefore is nothing but decaying sense; and is found in men, and 
many other hving Creatures, as well sleeping, as wakmg 

Tlie decay of Sense in men waking, is not the decay of the motion 
made in sense; but an obscuring of it, in such manner, as the light 
of the Sun obscureth the light of the Starres; which starts do no 
leas exercise their vertue by which they are visible, in the day, than 
in the night But because amongst many streaks, which our eyes, 
eares, and other organs receive from externall bodies, the pre- 
dominant onely is sensible; therefore the light of the Sun being 
predominant, we are not aSeoted with the action of the starts. And 
any object being removed from our eyes, though the impression it 
made in us remam; yet other objects more present succeeding, and 
working on us, the Imagination of the past is obscured, and made 
weak; as the voyce of a man is in the noyse of the day. From 
whence it followeth, that the longer the time is, after the sight, or 
Sense of any object, the weaker is the Imagination. For the oon- 
tinuall change of mans body, destroyes in time the parts which m 
sense were moved: So that distance of tune, and of place, hath one 
and the same effect in us. For as at a great distance of place, that 
which wee look at, appears dimme, and without distinction of the 
smaller parts; and as Voyoes grow weak, and inarticulate: so also 
after great distance of time, our imagination of the Past is weak; 
and wee lose (for example) of Cities wee have seen, many particular 
Streets; and of Actions, many particular Cnoumstanoes. This 
decaying sense, when wee would express the thing it self, (I mean 
/ancy it selfe,) wee call Imagination, as I said before: But when we 
would express the decay, and signifie that the Sense is fading, old, 
and past, it is called Memory So that Imagination and Memoiy, 
are but one thing, which for divers considerations hath divers 

Much memory, or memory of many things, is called Experience. 
Againe, Imagination bemg only of those fhmgs which have been 
formerly perceived by Sense, either all at once, or by parts at 
severall times; The former, (which is the imagining the whole 
object, as it was presented to the sense) is simple Imagination; as 
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■when one imagineth a man, or horse, -which he hath seen before. 
The other is Compounded; aa when from the sight of a man at one 
time, and of a horse at another, -we oonoeive in our mind a Centaure. 
So when a man oompoundeth the image of his own person, with the 
image of the actions of an other man; as when a man imagine him- 
selfe a Hercules, or an Alexander, (which happeneth often to them 
that are much taken with reading of Eomants) it is a compound 
imagination, and properly but a Fiction of the mind. There be also 
other Imaginations that rise in men, (though waking) from the 
great impression made in sense: As from gasing upon the Sun, the 
impression leaves an image of the Sun before our eyes a long time 
after; and from being long and vehemently attent upon Geometri- 
eaU Figures, a man shall in the dark, (though awake) have the 
Images of Lines, and Angles before bis eyes; which kmd of Fancy 
hath no particular name; as being a thing that doth not commonly 
fall into mens discourse. 

The imaginations of them that sleep, are those we call Dreams. 
And these also (as all other Imaginations) have been before, either 
totally, or by paroells in the Sense. And because in sense, tho 
Brain, and Nerves, which are the necessary Organs of sense, are so 
benummed in sleep, as not easily to he moved by the action of 
Externall Objects, there can happen in sleep, no Imagination; and 
therefore no Dreame, hut what proceeds from the agitation of the 
inward parts of mans body; which inward parts, for the connexion 
they have with the Brayn, and other Organs, when they he dis- 
tempered, do keep the same in motion; whereby the Imaginations 
there formerly made, appeare as if a man were waking; saving that 
the Organs of Sense being now benummed, so as there is no new 
object, which can master and obscure them with a more vigorous 
impression, a Dreame must needs be more cleare, in this silence of 
sense, than are our waking thoughts. And hence it oometh to 
passe, that it is a hard matter, and by many thought impossible to 
distinguish exactly between Sense and Dreaming. For my part, 
when I oonsider, that in Dreames, 1 do not often, nor constantly 
think of the same Persons, Places, Objects, and Actions that I do 
waking; nor remember so long a trayne of coherent thoughts, 
Dreaming, as at other times; And because waking I often observe 
the absurdity of Dreames, but never dream of the absurdities of my 
waking Thoughts; I am well satisfied, that being awake, I know I 
dreame not; though when I dreame, I think my seUe aw^e. 

And seeing dreames are caused by the distemper of some of the 
inward parts of the Body; divers distempers must needs cause 
difierent Dreams. And hence it is, that lying cold breedeth Dreams 
of Feare, and. raiseth the thought and Image of some fearfuU object 
(the motion from the brain to the inner parts, and from the inner 
parts to the Brain being reoiprooaU:) And that as Anger oauseth 
heat in some parts of the Body, when we are awake; so when we 
sleep, the over heating of thd same parts oauseth Anger, and raiseth 
up in the brain the Imagination of an Enemy. In the same manner ; 
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as naturall kindness, when we are awake oauseth desire; and desire 
makes heat in certain other parts of the body: so also, too much 
heat in those parts, while wee sleep, raiseth in the brain an imagina- 
tion of some kindness shewn. In summe, our Dreams are the 
reverse of our waking Imaginations; The motion when we are 
awoke, beginmng at one end; and when we Dream, at another. 

The most difScult discerning of a mans Dream, from his waking 
thoughts, is then, when by some accident we observe not that we 
have slept: which is easie to happen to a man full of fearful! thoughts ; 
and whose consoienoe is much troubled; and that sleepeth, without 
the circumstances, of going to bed, or putting off his clothes, as one 
that noddeth in a chayre For he that taketh pains, and indus- 
triously layes himself to sleep, in case any uncouth and exorbitant 
fancy come unto him, cannot easily think it other than a Dream. 
We read of Marcus Brutus, (one that had his life given him by Julius 
Oeesar, and was also his favorite, and notwithstanding murthered 
him,) how at Philippi, the night before he gave battell to Augustus 
Gcesar, hee saw a fearful! apparition, which is commonly related by 
Historians as a Vision: but oonsidermg the circumstances, one may 
easily j udge to have been but a short Dream. For sitting in his tent, 
pensive and troubled with the horrour of his rash act, it was not hard 
for him, slumbering in the cold, to dream of that which most 
affrighted him; which feare, as by degrees it made him wake, so 
also it must needs make the Apparition by degrees to vamsh: And 
having no assurance that he slept, he could have no cause to think 
it a Dream, or any thing but a Vision. And this is no very rare 
Accident: for even they that bo perfectly awake, if they be timorous, 
and supperstitious, possessed with fearfull tales, and alone in the 
dark, are subject to the hke fancies; and believe they see spirits and 
dead mens Ghosts walking m Church-yards; whereas it is either 
their Fancy onely, or els the knavery of such persons, as make use 
of such superstitious feare, to passe &guised in the night, to places 
they would not be known to haunt. 

From this ignorance of how to distinguish Dreams, and other 
strong Fancies, from Vision and Sense, did arise the greatest part 
of the Religion of the Gentiles in time past, that worshipped Satyres, 
Fawnes, Nymphs, and the like; and now adayes the opinion that 
rude people have of Fayrios, Ghosts, and Goblins; and of the powei- 
of Witches. For as for Witches, I think not that their witchcraft 
is any r^ll power; but yet that they are justly punished, for the 
false belief 6 they have, that they can do such mischiefe, joyned with 
their purpose to do it if they can: their trade being neerer to a new 
Religion, than to a Craft or Science. And for Fayries, and walking 
Ghosts, the opinion of them has I think been on purpose, either 
taught, or not confuted, to keep in credit the use of Exoroisme, of 
Crosses, of holy Water, and other such inventions of Ghostly men. 
Neverthelesse, there is no doubt, but God can make unnaturall 
Apparitions: But that he does it so often, as men need to feare such 
things, more than they feare the stay, or change, of the course of 
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Naturfi, which he also can stay, and change, is no point of Christian 
faith. But evill men under pretext that God can do any thing, are 
so bold as to say any thing when it serves their turn, though they 
think it untrue; It is the part of a wise man, to believe them no 
further, than right reason makes that which they say, appear 
credible. If this superstitious fear of Spirits were taken away, and 
with it, Prognostiques from Dreams, false Prophecies, and many 
other things depending thereon, by which, crafty ambitious persona 
abuse the simple people, men would be much more fitted than they 
are for civill Obedience. 

And this ought to be the work of the Sohooles: but they rather 
nourish such doctrine. For (not knowing what Imagination, or 
the Senses are), what they receive, they teach: some saying, that 
Imaginations rise of themselves, and have no cause: Others that 
they rise most commonly from the Will, and that Good thoughts 
are blown (inspired) into a man, by God; and Evill thoughts by the 
Dwell : or that Good thoughts are powied (infused) into a man, by 
God, and Evill ones by the Divell. Some say the Senses receive the 
Species of things, and deliver them to the (^mmon-sense; and the 
Common Sense delivers them over to the Fancy, and the Fancy to 
the Memory, and the Memory to the Judgement, like handing of 
things from one to another, with many words making nothing 
understood. 

The Imagination that is raysed m man (or any other oreatmu 
indued with the faculty of imagining) by words, or other voluntary 

Z es, IS that wo generally call UTiderstaiidtng; and is common to 
L and Beast. For a dogge by custome will understand the call, 
or the rating of his Master; and so will many other Beasts. That 
Understanding which is peculiar to man, is the Understanding not 
onely his will, hut his conceptions and thoughts, by the sequell 
and contexture of the name.s of things mto Affirmations, Negations, 
and other formes of Speech; And of this kinde of Understan^ig 
I shall Speak hereafter. 


CHAP, in 

0/ the Gonseqtience or ToATfun of Imaginations 

By Consequence, or Tbaynb of Thoughts, I understand that 
succession of one Tiiought to another, which is called (to distinguish 
it from Discourse m words) MetUaU Discourse. 

When a man thinketh on any thing whatsoever, His next Thought 
after, is not altogether so casuall as it seems to be. Not every 
Thought to every Thought suooeeds indifferently. But as wee have 
no Imagination, whereof we have not formerly had Sense, in whole, 
or in parts; so we have no Transition from one Imagination to 
another, whereof we never had the like before in our Senses. The 
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reason whereof is this. All Fancies are Motions ivithin us, reliques 
of those made m the Sense- And those motions that immediately 
siioceeded one another in the sen-so, continue also together after 
Sense: In so much as the formoi oomniing again to take place, and 
be predominant, the later foUoweth, by coherence of the matter 
moved, in such manner, as water upon a plain Table is drawn which 
way any one part of it is guided by the linger. But bccaii.se in 
sense, to one and the same thmg perceived, sometimejs one thing, 
sometimes another suooeedeth, it comes to passe in time, that in 
the Imagining of any thing, there is no ccrtaniiy what we shall 
Imagine next, Onely this is oertam, it shall be something that 
succeeded the same before, at one time or another. 

This Trayne of Thoughts, or Mentall Discourse, is of two sorts. 
The first is Vnguiied, wUhout Designe, and mcomstant; ’Wherein 
there is no Passionate Thought, to govern and direct tho.se that 
follow, to it self, as the end and scope of some desire, or other 
passion: In whioh ease the thoughts are said to wander, and seem 
impertinent one to another, as m a Dream Such are Commonly 
the thoughts of men, that are not onely without company, but also 
without care of any thing; though even then their Thoughts are as 
busie as at other times, but without harmony, as the sound whioh 
a Lute out of tune would yeeld to any man; or m tune, to one that 
could not play. And yet in this wild ranging of the mind, a man 
may oft-times perceive the way of it, and the dependanoe of one 
thought upon another. For in a Discourse of our present oivill 
worre, what could seem more imjicrtment, than to ask (as one did) 
what was the value of a Roman Penny? Yet the Cohserenoe to mo 
was manifest enough For the Thought of the warre, intioduced tli 0 
Thought of the deuvoring up the Kmg to his Enemies; The ThougliL 
of that, brought in the Thought of the dehvermg up of Christ; and 
that again the Thought of the 30 ponce, whioh was the price of that 
treason: and thence easily followed that mahoious question; and 
ah this in a moment of time; for Thought is quick 

The second is more constant; as bemg regulated by some desh’o, 
and designs. For the impression made by such thmgs as wee desire, 
or feare, is strong, and poi-manont, or, (if it cease for a time,) of q^uiok 
return: so strong it is sometimes, as to hmder and break our sloop 
From Desire, anseth the Thought of some means we have seen 
produce the like of that which we ayme at; and from the thought 
of that, the thought of means to that mean; and so continually, tiU 
we come to some beginning within our own power. And because 
the End, by the greatnesse of the impression, comes often to mind, 
in case our thoughts hogin to wander, they are quickly again reduced 
mto the way: whioh observed by one of the seven wise men, made 
him give men this prajoept, which is now worne out, Eespice finem; 
this is to say, in all your actions, look often upon wJiat you would 
have, as the thing that directs all your thoughts in the way lo 
attain it. 

The Trayn of regulated Thoughts is of two kinds. One, when of 
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an effect imagined, wee seet the causes, or means that produce it: 
and this is common to Man and Beast. The other is, when imagining 
any thing whatsoever, wee seek all the possible effects, that can 
by it be produced; that is to say, we imagine what we can do with 
it, when wee have it. Of which I have not at any time seen any 
signe, but in man onely; for this is a curiosity hardly incident to the 
nature of any living creature that has no other Passion but sensuall, 
such as are hunger, thirst, lust, and anger. In summe, the Dis- 
course of the Mind, when it is governed by designe, is nothing but 
Seehitm, or the faouHy of Invention, which the Latinos call Sagaciias, 
and SoUHta; a hunting out of the causes, of some effect, present 
or past; or of the effects, of some present or past cause. Some- 
times a man seeks what he hath lost; and from that place, and time, 
wherein hee misses it, his mind runs back, from place to place, and 
time to time, to find where, and when he had it; that is to say, to 
find some omtain, and limited time and place, in which to begm a 
method of seeking. Again, from thence, his thoughts run over the 
same places and times, to find what action, or other occasion might 
make him lose it. This we call Remembrance, or Calling to mind: 
the Latines call it Reminxacentia, as it were a Re-conning of our 
former actions. 

Sometimes a man knows a place determinate, within the oom- 
passe whereof he is to seek; and then his thoughts run over aU the 
parts thereof, in the same manner, as one would sweep a room, to 
find a jewell; or as a Spaniel ranges the field, till he find a sent; or 
as a man should run over the Alphabet, to start a rime. 

Sometime a man desires to know the event of an action; and 
then he thinketh of some like action past, and the events thereof 
one after another, supposing like events wiU follow like actions. 
As he that foresees what wil become of a Criminal, re-cons what 
he has seen follow on the like Crime before; having tins order of 
thoughts, The Crime, the OfSioer, the Prison, the Judge, and the 
Gallowes. Which kind of thoughts is called Foresight, and Prudence, 
or Providence', and sometimes Wisdomc, though such conjecture, 
through the diffiou% of observing aH oironmstances, be very fal- 
lacious. But this is certain; by how much one man has more 
experience of things past, than another; by so much also he is more 
Prudent, and his expectations the seldomer fade him. The Present 
onely has a being in Nature; things Past have a being in the Memory 
onely, but things to come have no being at aU; the Future being 
but a fiction of the mind, applying the sequels of actions Past, to the 
actions that are Present; which with most certainty is done by him 
that has most Experienoe; but not with certainty enough. And 
though it be called Prudence, when the Event answereth our Ex- 
pectation; yet in its own nature, it is but Presumption. Eor the 
foresight of thmgs to come, which is Providence, belongs onely to 
him by whose wffl they are to come. Erom him onely, and super- 
naturally, proceeds Prophecy. The best Prophet naturally is the 
best guesser; and the best guesser, he that is most versed and 
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stuped in the matters he guesses at: for he hath most Signes to 
gue'sse by. ' 

A jSigne, is the Event Antecedent, of the Consequent; and oon- 
trarily, the Consequent of the Antecedent, when the like Conse- 
quences have been observed, before: And the oftner they have been 
observed, the lease uncertain is the Signe._ And therefore he that 
has most experience in any kind of Wsinesse, has most Signes, 
whereby to guesse at the Euture time, and consequently is the 
most prudent: And so much more prudent than he that is new in 
that kind of business, as not to be equalled by any advantage of 
naturall and extemporary wit: though perhaps many young men 
think the contrary, 

Neverthelesse it is not Prudence that distinguisheth man from 
beast. There be beasts, that at a year old observe more, and pursue 
that which is for their good, more prudently, than a child can do 
at ten. 

As Prudence is a Prcesumkon of the Future, contracted from the 
Mxperienoe of time Past; So there is a Prsesumtion of things Past 
taken from other things (not future but) past also. For he that 
hath seen by what courses and degrees, a flourishing State hath first 
coma mto civil warre, and then to ruine, upon the sight of the 
mines of any other State, will guesse, the like warre, and the like 
courses have been there also. But this conjecture, has the same 
inoertainty almost with the conjecture of the Future; both bemg 
grounded onely upon Experience. 

There is no other act of mans mind, that 1 can remember, natur- 
ally planted in him, so, as to need no other thing, to the exercise 
of it, but to be born a man, and live with the use of liis five Senses. 
Those other Faculties, of which I shall speak by and by, and which 
seem proper to man onely, are acquired, and enoreased by study and 
industry; and of most men learned by instruction, and discipline; 
and proceed all from the invention of Words, and Speech. For 
besides Sense, and Thoughts, and the Trayne of thoughts, the min d 
of man has no other motion; though by the help of Speech, and 
Method, the same Faoultyes may be improved to such a height, as 
to distinguish men from all other hvingCreatures. 

Whatsoever we imagine, is Finite. Therefore there is no Idea, or 
conception of any thing we call Infinite. No man can have in his 
mind an Image of infimte magmtude; nor conceive mflnite swift- 
ness, infinite time, or infinite force, or infinite power. When we 
say any thing is infinite, we signifie onely, that we are not able to 
conceive the ends, and bounds of the thing named; having no 
Conception of the thing, but of our own inability. And therefore 
the Name of Ood is used, not to make us conceive him; (for he is 
Incomprehensible; and his ^eatnesse, and power are unconceivable;) 
but that we may honour him. Also because whatsoever (as I said 
before,) we conceive, has been perceived first by sense, either all at 
once, or by parts; a man can have no thought, representing any 
thing, not subject to sense. No man therefore can conceive any 
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thing, but ho muat oonoeive it in some place; and indued with some 
determinate ma^tude; and which may be divided into parts; nor 
that any thing is all in this place, and all in another place at the 
same time; nor that two, or more things can be in one, and the 
same place at once: For none of these things ever have, or can be 
incident to Sense; but are absurd speeches, taken upon credit 
(without any aignhioaiaon at all,) from deceived Philosophers, and 
deceived, or deceiving Sohoolemen. 


CHAP. IV 
Of Spehoh 

The Invention of Ptiniing, though ingenious, compared with the 
invention of Lettera, is no great matter. But who was the first that 
found the use of Letters, is not known. He that first brought them 
mto Greece, men say was Gadmus, the sonne of Agenor, King of 
Phisnioia. A profitable Invention for continuing the memory of 
time past, and the conjunction of mankind, dispersed into so many, 
and distant regions of the Earth, and mth ail difficult, as proceeding 
from a watchfull observation of the divers motions of the Tongue, 
Palat, Lips, and other organs of Speech; where^ to make as many 
differences of characters, to remember them But the most noble 
and profitable invention of all other, was that of Speecii, consisting 
of Names or Appellations, and their Connexion; whereby men 
register their Thoughts; recall them when tliey are past; and also 
declare them one to another for mutnall utihty and conversation; 
without which, there had been amongst men, neither Common- 
wealth, nor Society, nor Contract, nor Peace, no more than amongst 
Ljrons, Bears, and Wolves The first author of Speech was God 
himsek, that instructed Adam how to name such creatures as he 
presented to his sight; For the Scripture goeth no further in this 
matter. But this was sufficient to direct hun to adde more names, 
as the experience and use of the creatures should give him oooMion; 
and to joyn them in such manner by degrees, as to make himself 
understood; and so by succession of time, so much language might 
bo gotten, as he had found use for; though not so copious as an 
Orator or Philosopher has need of. For I do not find any thing in 
the Scripture, out of which, directly or by consequence can be 
gathered, that Adam was taught the names of aU Figures, Numbers, 
Measures, Colours, Sounds, Fancies, Relations; much less the names 
of Words and Speech, as Generali, SpeoiaU, Afflrmahve, Negative, 
Interrogative, Optative, Infinitive, all which are usefull; and least 
of all, of EnMiy, Intentionahty, Quiddity, and other insignificant 
words of the School, 

But all this language gotten, and augmented by Adam and his 
posterity, was again lost at the tower of Eaiel, when by the hand 
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of God, every man was strioken for his rebellion, with an oblivion 
of His former language. And being hereby forced to disperse them- 
selves into severall parts of the world, it must needs be, that the 
diversity of Tongues that now is, proceeded by degrees from them, 
in such manner, as need (the mother of all mventions) taught them ; 
and m tract of time grew every where more copious. 

The generall use of Speech, is to transferre our Mental! Discourse, 
into Verbal; or the Trayne of our Thoughts, into a Trayne of Words; 
and that for two commodities; whereof one is, the Eegistring of the 
Consequences of our Thoughts; which being apt to slip out of our 
memory, and put us to a new labour, may agam be recalled, by such 
words as they were marked by. So that the first use of names, is 
to serve for Marhes, or Nates of remembrance. Another is, when 
many use the same words, to signifie (by their coimexion and order,) 
one to another, what they conceive, or think of eaoh matter; and 
also what they desire, feare, or have any other passion for. And 
for this use they are called Sigries. Speoiall uses of Speech are these; 
First, to Register, what by cogitation, wee find to be the cause of 
any thing, present or past; and what we find things present or past 
may produce, or efieoti which in snmme, is acquiring of ^ta. 
Secondly, to shew to others that knowledge which we have attained; 
which is, to Counsell, and Teach one another. Thirdly, to make 
known to others our wills, and purposes, that wo may have the 
mutuall help of one another. Fourthly, to please and dehght our 
selves, and others, by playing with our words, for pleasm'e or 
ornament, innocently. 

To these Uses, there are also foure correspondent Abuses. First, 
when men register their thoughts wrong, by the inconstancy of the 
signification of their words; by which they register for their con- 
ceptions, that which they never oonoeived; and so deceive them- 
selves. Secondly, when they use words metaphorically; that is, 
in other sense than that they are ordamed for; and thereby deceive 
others. Thirdly, when by words they declare that to be their will, 
which is not. Fourthly, when they use them to grieve one another: 
for seeing nature hath armed living creatures, some with teeth, some 
with horns, and some with hands, to grieve an enemy, it is but an 
abuse of Speech, to grieve him with the tongue, unlesso it be one 
whom wee are obliged to govern; and then it is not to grieve, but to 
correct and amend. 

The manner how Speech serveth to the remembrance of the 
consequence of causes and efiects, consisteth in the imposing of 
Names, and the Connexion of them. 

Of Names, some are Pro'per, and singular to one onely thing; as 
Peter , J ohn, This man, tins Treex and some are Oommon to many 
things; as Man, Horse, Tree-, every of which though but one 
Name, is nevertheless the name of divers particular things; in 
resp^t of all which together, it is called an Universall; there being 
nothing m the world Universall but Names; for the things named, 
are every one of them Individual! and Singular. , 
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One Univarsall name ia imposed on many things, for their simili- 
tude in some quality, or other accident: And whereas a Proper 
Name bringeth to mind one thing onely; Universals recall any one 
of those many. 

And of Names Universall, some are of more, and some of lease 
extent; the larger comprehending the less large: and some again 
of equall extent, comprehending each other reciprocally. As for 
example, the Name Body is of larger signification than the word 
Man, and eomprehendeth it; and the names Man and Bationall, 
are of equall extent, comprehending mutually one another. But 
here wee must take notice, that by a Name is not alwayes under- 
stood, as in Grammar, ono onely Word; but sometimes by oiroum-- 
locution many words together. For all these words, Hee that in his 
actions observeth the Lams of his Country, make but one Name, 
equivalent to this one word. Just. 

By this imposition of Names, some of larger, some of stricter 
signification, we turn the reckoning of the consequences of things 
hnagined in the mind, into a reckoning of the consequences of 
Appellations. For example, a man that hath no use of Speech at 
all, (such, as is bom and remains perfectly deafe and dumb,) if he 
set before his eyes a triangle, and by it two right angles, (such as 
are the corners of a square figure,) he may by meditation compare 
and find, that the three angles of that triangle, are equall to those 
two right angles that stand by it. But if another triangle be shewn 
him dmerent m shape from the former, he cannot know without a 
new labour, whether the three angles of that also be equall to the 
same. But he that hath the use of words, when he observes, that 
suoh equahty was consequent, not to the length of the sides, nor to 
any other particular thing in his triangle; but onely to this, that 
the sides were straight, and the angles three; and that that was all, 
for which he named it a Triangle; will boldly conclude Universally, 
that suoh equality of angles is in all triangles whatsoever; and re- 
gister his invention in these generall termes. Every triangle hath its 
three angles eguoM to tm right angles. And thus the consequence 
found in one particular, comes to be registred and remembred, as 
an Universall rule; and discharges our mentall reckoning, of time 
and place; and delivers us from aU labour of the mind, saving the 
first; and makes that which was found true here, and now, to be 
true in aU times and places. 

But the use of words in registrmg our thoughts, is in nothmg so 
evident as in Numbring, A naturall fools that could never learn 
by heart the order of numerall words, as one, two, and three, may 
observe every stroak of the dock, and nod to it, or say one, one, one; 
but can never know what houre it strikes. And it seems, there 
was a time when those names of number were not m use; and men 
were fayn to apply their fingers of one or both hands, to those things 
they desired to keep account of; and that thence it proceeded, that 
now our numerall words are hut ten, in any Nation, and in some 
but five, and then they begin again. And he that can tell ten, if ho 
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recite thorn out of order, will lose himselfe, and not know when he 
has’ done: Much lesse will he be able to adde, and substraot, and 
performe aU other operations of Anthmelique. So that without 
words, there is no possibihty of reckoning of Numbers; much lesse 
of Magnitudes, of Swiftnesse, of Force, and other things, the reokon- 
mgs whereof are necessary to the bemg, or well-bemg of man-kmd. 

When two Names are joyned together into a Consequence, or 
Affirmation; as thus, A man is a living creature-, or thus, ifhe If a 
man, he is a living creature. If the later name Living creature, signifie 
all that the former name Man signifleth, then the affirmation, or 
oonsequenoe is true-, otherwise false. For True and False are attri- 
butes of Speech, not of Things. And where Speech is not, there is 
neither Truth nor Falshood. -Errour there may be, as when wee 
expect that which shall not be; or suspect what has not been: bu* 
in neither case can a man be charged with Untruth. 

Seeing then that truth oonsisteth in the right ordering of names in 
our affirmations, a man that seeketh precise truth, had need to remem- 
ber what every name he uses stands for, and to place it accordingly; 
or else he will find himselfe entangled in. words, as a bird in Ime- 
tiviggs; the more he struggles, the more belimed. And therefore 
m Geometry, (which is the onely Science that it hath pleased God 
hitherto to bestow on mankmd.) men begin at setthng the significa- 
tions of their words; which setthng of significations, they cal] 
Definitions-, and place them m the beginning of their reckoning 

By tins it appears how necessary it is for any man that aspires 
to true Knowledge, to examine the Defimtions of former Authors, 
and either to correct them, where they are neglfeently set down; or 
to make them himselfe. For the eirours of Defimtions multiply 
themselves, according as the reckoning proceeds; and lead men into 
absurdities, which at last they see, but cannot avoyd, without 
reokomng anew from the beginning; in which lyes the foundation 
of their errours. From whence it happens, that they which trust 
to books, do as they that oast up many httle summs into a greater, 
without considermg whether those little summes were rightly oast 
up or not; and at last finding the errour visible, and not mistrustmg 
their first grounds, know not which way to cleere themselves; but 
spend lime in fluttermg over their bookes; as birds that entring by 
the chimney, and finding themselves inclosed in a chamber, flutter 
at the false hght of a glasse window, for want of wit to consider 
which way they came in. So that in the right Definition of Names, 
lyes the first use of Speech; which is the Acquisition of Science: 
And in wron2, or no Definitions, lyes the first abuse; from which 
proceed all false and senslesse Tenets; which make those men that 
take their instruction from the authority of books, and not from 
their own meditation, to he as much below the condition of ignorant 
men, as men endued with true Science ate above it. For between 
true Science, and erroneous Doctrines, Ignorance is in the mid la 
Naturall aanaa-and imagi nation, _ are not B ubieck ta_absurdiby. 
Nature it seKe can not e trq;_fljid as men abound in oopiousnesse of 
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language; so they become more wise, or more mad than ordinary. 
Nor is it possible -without Letters for any man to become either 
eioellently -wise, or (unless his memory bo hurt by disease, or ill 
constitution of organs) excellently foolish. For words are wise mens 
counters, they do but reckon by them: but they are the many of 
foolea, that value thorn by the authority of an ArisioUe, a Cicero, 
or a Thomas, or any other Doctor whatsoever, if but a man. 

Subject to Names, is whatsoever can enter into, or be considered 
in an account; and be added one to another to make a summe; or 
Bubstraoted one from another, and leave a remainder The Latinos 
called Accounts of mony Sationts, and accounting, Ratiocinatio: 
and that which wo in bills or books of account call Items, they called 
Nomina-, that is. Names-, and thence it seems to proceed, that they 
extended the word Ratio, to the faculty of Reckoning in all other 
things. The Greeks have but one word \6yos, for both Speech and 
Reason-, not that they thought there was no Speech without Reason; 
hut no Reasoning without Speech: And the act of reasonmg they 
called Syllogisms; which signlfleth summing up of the consequenoes 
of one saying to another. And because the same things may enter 
into account for divers accidents; their names are (to shew that 
diversity) diversly wrested, and diversified. This diversity of 
names may be reduced to foure generall heads. 

First, a thing may enter into account for M alter, or Body; as 
living, sensible, rationall, hot, cold, moved, quiet; with all which 
names the word Mailer, or Body Is understood; all such, being 
names of Matter. 

Secondly, it may enter into account, or be considered, for some 
accident or quality, which we conceive to be hut; as for being maveR, 
for being so long, for being hot, &c; and then, of the name of the 
thing it selfe, by a little change or wresting, wee make a name for 
that accident, which we consider; and for livmg put into the account 
life; for moved, motion; for hot, heat; for long, length, and the like: 
And all such Names, are the names of the accidents and properties, 
by whioh one Matter, and Body is distinguished from another. 
These are called names Abstract; because severed (not from Matter, 
but) from the account of Matter. 

Thirdly, we bring into account, the Properties of our own bodies, 
whereby we make such distinction: as when any thing is Seen by 
us, we reckon not the thing it selfe; but the sight, the Colour, the 
Idea of it in the fancy: and when any thing is heard, wee reckon it 
not, hut the hearing, or sound ondy, which is our fancy or concep- 
tion of it by the Fare: and such are names of fancies. 

Fourthly, we bring into aooount, consider, and give names, to 
Names themselves, and to Speedies-. For, generall, universall, 
speciall, ceguivocaU, axe names of Names. And Affirmation, In- 
terrogation, Oomrmndemmt, Narration, SyUogisme, Sermon, Oration, 
and many other such, are names of Speeches. And this is all the 
variety of Names Positive-, whioh are put to mark somewhat whioh 
is m Nature, or may be feigned by the mind of man, as Bodies that 
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are, or may be oonoeived to be; or of bodies, the Properties that are, 
or rhay be feigned to be; or Words and Speech. 

There be also other Names, called Negative; which are notes to 
signifie that a word is not the name of the thing in question; as these 
wori Nothing, no man, infinite, indocMe, thru want foure, and the 
lilce; which are nevertheless of use in reokonh^, or in oorreoting of 
reckoning; and call to mind our past cogitations, though they be 
not names of any thing; because they make us refuse to admit of 
Names not rightly used. 

.All other Names, are but insignifioant sounds, and those of two 
sorts. One, when they ate new, and yet their meaning not ex- 

E lained by Defimtion; whereof there have been aboundanoe coyned 
y Schoole-men, and pusled Philosophers. 

Another, when men make a name of two Names, whose significa- 
tions are contradictory and moonsistent; as this name, an incor- 
poreall body, or (which is all one) an tncorjioreaU sribstanoe, and a 
great numW more. For whensoever any affirmation as false, the 
two names of which it is composed, put together and made one, 
signifie nothing at all. For example, if it be a false aflfirmation to 
say a quadrangh ia round, the word round quadrangle sigmfies 
nothing; but is a meere sound. Sohkewiseifitbefalse, tosay that 
vertue can be powred, or blown up and down; the words In-powred 
vertue, In-blown vertue, are as absurd and msignificant, as a round 
quadrangle. And therefore you shall hardly meet with a senslesse 
and insignificant word, that is not made up of some Latm or Greek 
names. A Frenchman seldome hears our Saviour called by the 
name of Parole, but by the name of Verhe often; yet Terbe and 
Parole differ no more, but that one is Latm, the other French. 

When a man upon the hearmg of any Speech, hath those thoughts 
which the words of that Speech, and their connexion, were ordained 
and constituted to signifie; Then he is said to understand it: Under- 
standing being nothing else, but conception caused by ^eeoh. And 
therefore if Speech bo peculiar to man (as for ought 1 know it is,) 
then is Understanding peculiar to him also. And therefore of 
absurd and false affirmations, in case they be universal!, there can 
be no Understanding; though many think they understand, then, 
when they do but repeat the words softly, or con them in their mind. 

What kinds of Speeches signifie the Appetites, Aversions, and 
Passions of mans mind; and of their use and abuse, I shall speak 
when I have spoken of the Passions. 

The names of such thmgs as affect us, that is, which please, and 
displease us, because all men be not alike affected with the same 
thing, nor the same man at all times, are in the common discourses 
of men, of inconstant signification. For seeing aU. names are im- 
posed to signifie our conceptions; and all our affections are but 
conceptions; when we conceive the same things differently, we can 
hardly avoyd different naming of them. For though the nature of 
that we conceive, be the same; yet the diversify of our reception of 
it, in respect of different constitutions of body, and prejudices of 
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opinion, gives every thing a tincture of our difEerent passions. And 
therefore in reasoning, a man must take heed of -words; which 
besides the signification of what we imagine of their nature, have a 
sigmfioation also of the nature, disposition, and interest of the 
speaker; such as ate the names of Vertues, and Vices; For one man 
oaUeth Wxsdoim, what another calleth/eare; and one cruelty, what 
another justice; one prodtgalify, what another magnanimity, and 
one gravity, -what another stwpidicy, &c. And therefore such names 
can never be true grounds of any ratiocination. No more can 
Metaphors, and Tropes of speech: but these are less dangerous, 
because they profess their inconstancy; which the other do not. 


CHAP. V 

Of Reason, and Soibnob 

When a man Beasoneth, hee does nothing else but conceive a 
summe totall, from Addition of parcels; or conceive a Remainder, 
from Subsiraction of one summe from another: which (if it be done 
by Words,) is con ce iving of the oonaequence of the n ames of all th e 
parts, to t he name oftEe whole; oriromlhenamesof the whole and 
Depart, tb'lhbhaiSeoflh'e'oBher part. And though in some things, 
(as m numbers,) hfesid®' AddH^and SulstraoHng, men name other 
operations, as Multiplying and Dividing; yet they are the same; 
for Multiplication, is but Adding together of things equall ; and 
Division, but Substracting of one thing, as often as we can. These 
operations are not moident to Numbers onely, but to all manner of 
things that can be added together, and taken one out of another, 
lor as Arithmeticians teach to adds and substraot m numbers ; so 
the Geometricians teach the same m lines, figures (solid and super- 
ficial!,) angles, proportions, times, degrees of ewifinesse, force, power, 
and the like ; The Logicians tmoh the same in Oonseguenoes of words ; 
adding together two Names, to make an AffkmaJtion; and two 
Affirmations, to make a SyUogisme; and nviny SyUogismes to make 
a Demonstration; and from the summe, or Goruibmon of a SyUogisme, 
they substraot one Promsition, to finde the other. Writers of Poh- 
tiques, adds together Pactions, to find mens duties; and Lawyers, 
Lawes, and facts, to find what is right and wrong in the actions of 
private men. In summe, in what matter soever there is place for 
addition and substraetion, there is also place for Season; and where 
these have no place, there Reason has nothing at all to do. 

Out of all which we may define, (that is to say determine,) what 
that is, which is meant by this word Reason, when wee reckon it 
amongst the Paoulties of the mind. For Reason, in this sense, is 
nothing but Reckoning (that is. Adding and Substracting) of the 
Consequences of general! names agreed upon, for the marking and 
signifying of our thoughts; 1 say marking them, when we reckon 
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by our selves ; and signifying, when we demonstrate, or approve 
our reckonings to other men. 

And as in Arithmetique, unpractised men must, and Professors 
themselves may often erre, and oast up false; so also m any other 
subject of Eeasoning, the ablest, most attentive, and most practised 
men, may deceive themselves, and inferre false Oonolusions; Not 
but that Season it selfe is alwayes Right Reason, as well as Arith- 
metique is a certain and infallible Art: But no one mans Reason, 
nor the Reason of any one number of men, makes the certaintie; 
no more than an account is therefore well east up, because a great 
many men have unanimously approved it. And therfore, as when 
there is a controversy in an account, the parties must by their own 
accord, set up for right Reason, the Reason of some Arbitrator, 
or Judge, to whose sentence they wfll both stand, or their con- 
troversie must either come to blowes, or be undecided, for want 
of a right Reason constituted by Nature; so is it also in all debates 
of what kind soever: And when men that think themselves wiser 
than all others, clamor and demand right Reason for judge; yet 
seek no more, but that thmgs should be determined, by no other 
mens reason but their own, it is as intolerable in the society of men, 
as it is in play after trump is turned, to use for trump on every 
occasion, that suite whereof they have most in their hand. Por 
they do nothing ek, that will have every of their passions, as it 
comes to bear sway in them, to be taken for right Reason, and that 
m their own controversies: bewraying their want of right Reason, 
by the olaym they lay to it. 

The Use and End of Reason, is not the finding of the summe, 
and truth of one, or a few consequences, remote from the first 
defimtions, and settled significations of names; but to begin at 
these; and proceed from one consequence to another. Eor there 
can be no certainty of the last Conclusion, without a certainty of 
all those AfBrmations and Negations, on which it was grounded, 
and inferred. As when a master of a family, in taking an account, 
casteth up the summs of all the bills of expense, into one sum; 
and not regarding how each bill is summed up, by those that give 
them in account; nor what it is he payes for; he advantages hhn- 
• self no more, than if he allowed the account in grosse, trusting to 
every of the accountants skill and honesty: so also in Reasoning 
of aU other things, he that takes up oonolusions on the trust of 
Authors, and doth not fetch them from the first Items in every 
Reckoning, (which are the significations of names settled by defini- 
tions), loses his labour; and does not know any thing; but onely 
beleeveth. 

When a man reckons without the use of words, which may be 
done in particular things, (as when upon the sight of any one t.hinj r , 
wee conjecture what was likely to have preceded, or is likely to 
follow upon it;) if that which he thought likely to foHow, foUowes 
not; or that which he thought likely to have preceded it, hath not 
preceded it, this is called EnnOR; to which even the most prudent 
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men are subject. But ■when we Reason in Words of general] 
signification, and fall upon a generall inference -which is false; 
though it be commonl-y called Error, it is indeed an Abstodity, 
or senslesse Speech. For Error is but a deception, m presuming 
that somewhat is past, or to come; of which, though it 
were not past, or not to come; yet theie was no impossibility 
discoverable. But when we make a generall assertion, unlesse it 
be a true one, the possibility of it is unconceivable. And words 
whereb/ we conceive nothing but the sound, are those we call 
Absurd, Insjyn%licant, and Non-sense. And therefore if a man 
should taUc to me of a round Quadrangle; or accidents of Bread in 
Cheese; oT ImmateriaU Substances; or oi A free Stiiject; A free-Will; 
or any Free, but free from being hindred by opposition, I should 
not say he were in an Errour; but that his words were -without 
meaning; that is to say. Absurd. 

I have said before, (in the second chapter,) that a Man did exoell 
all other Animals in this faculty, that when he conceived any thing 
whatsoever, he was apt to enquire the consequences of it, and what 
effects he could do -with it. And now I adde this other degree of 
the same exocllenoe, that he can by words reduce the consequences 
he Andes to generall Rules, called Theoremes, or Aphoiismes; that 
is, he can Reason, or reckon, not onely in number; but ui all other 
things, whereof one may be added unto, or substracted from another. 

But this priviledge, is allayed by another; and that is, by the 
pnviledge of Absurdity; to which no living creature is suojeot, 
but man onely. And of men, those are of all most subject to it, 
that professe Pliilosophy. For it is most true that Cicero sayth 
of them somewhere; that there can be nothing so absurd, but may 
be found in the books of Philosophers. And the reason is manifest. 
For there is not one of them that begins his ratiocination from the 
Definitions, or Explications of the names they are to use; wliioh is 
a method that hath been used onely in Geometry; whose Con- 
clusions have thereby been made indisputable. 

IThe first cause of Absurd conclusions I ascribe to the want of 
Method; in that they begm not their Ratiocination from Defini- 
tions; that is, from settled significations of their words: as if they 
oould oast account, -without kno-wing the value of the numerall 
words, one, two, and three 

And whereas aU bodies enter mto account upon divers considera- 
tions, (which I have mentioned in the precedent chapter;) these 
considerations being diversly named, divers absurdities proceed 
from the confusion, and unfit connexion of their names into asser- 
tions. And therefore 

The second cause of Absurd assertions, I ascribe to the giving 
of names of bodies, to aceiderds; or of accidents to bodies; As they 
do, that say, Faith ts infused, or inspired; when nothing can he 
pomed, or breathed into any thing, but body; and that, extension 
is body; that phantasmes are spirits, &o. 

The third 1 ascribe to the gmng of the names of the accidents 
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of bodies without us, to the acaidents of our own bodies; as they do 
that’say, the colow is in the body; the sound is t» the ayie, &o. 

The fourth, to the giving of the names of bodies, to names, or 
speeches; as they do that say, that there be things univetsaU; that 
a hving creature is Oenus, or a generaU thing, &o. 

The fifth, to the givmg of the names of accidents, to names and 
speeches; as they do that say, the nature of a thing is tts definition; 
a mans command is his will; and the like. 

The sixth, to the use of Metaphors, Tropes, and other RhetorioaU 
figures, m stead of words proper. For though it be lawfull to say, 
(for example) in common speech, the loay goeth, or leadeth hither, or 
thither. The Proverb sayea this or that (whereas wayes cannot go, nor 
Proverbs speak;) yet in reckoning, and seeking of truth, such 
speeches are not to be admitted. 

The seventh, to names that signifie nothing; but are taken up, 
and learned by rote from the Sohooles, as hypostatical, transub- 
stantiate, consubatantiate, eternal -Now, and the like canting of 
Sohoolemen. 

To him that can avoyd these things, it is not easie to fall into any 
absurdity, unlesse it be by the leni^h of an account; wherein he 
may perhaps forget what went before. For all men by nature 
reason alilie, and well, when they have good principles For who 
is so stupid, as both to mistake m Geometry, and also to persist 
in it, when another detects his error to him? 

By this it appears that Reason is not as Sense, and Memory, 
homo with us; nor gotten by Experionoo onoly, as Piudenoe is. 
but attayiiod by_ Industry; first in apt imposuig of Names; and 
Booondly by getting a good and orderly Method m proceeding from 
the Elements, which are Names, to Assertions made by Connexion 
of one of them to another, and so to Syllogismes, whioh are the 
Connexions of one Assertion to another, till we come to a knowledge 
of all the Consequences of names appertainmg to the subject lu 
hand; and that is it, men call Soibhoe. And whereas Sense and 
Memory are but knowledge of Fact, whioh is a thing past, and 
irrevocable; Science is the knowledge of Consequences, and depeu- 
danoe of one fact upon another: by which, out of that we ean 
presently do, we know how to do something else when we will, 
or the hke, another time: Because when wo see how any thing 
comes about, upon what causes, and by what manner, when the 
like causes come into our power, wee see how to make it produce 
the hke effects 

Childien therefore are not endued with Reason at all, till 
they have attained the use of Speech: but are called Reason- 
able Creatures, for the possibility apparent of having the use of 
Reason in tune to come And the most part of men, though they 
have the use of Reasoning a little way, as in numbring to some 
degree; yet it serves them to httle use in common life, in whioh 
they govern themselves, some better, some woise, according to then 
diJierenoes of experience, quioknesse of memory, and inolinatious 
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to Boverall ends; but specially accoiding to good or eviU fortune, 
and the errors of one another. For as for Science, or certain niles 
of their actions, they are so farre from it, that they know not what 
it is. Geometry they have thought Conjuring: But for other 
Soienoes, they who have not been taught the beginnings, and some 
progresse in them, that they may see how they be acquired and 
generated, are in this point like children, that having no thought 
of generation, are made believe by the women, that then? brothers 
and sisters are not born, but found in the garden. 

But yet they that have no Science, are in better, and nobler 
condition with their naturall Prudence; than men, that by mis- 
reasomng, or by trusting them that reason wrong, fall upon false 
and absurd generall rules. For ignorance of causes, and of rules, 
does not set men so farre out of their way, as relying on fake rules, 
and taking for causes of what they aspire to, those that are not so, 
but rather causes of the contrary. 

To conclude, !Ehe Light of humane minds is Perspicuous Words, 
but by exact definitions first snufied, and purged from ambiguity; 
Reason is the pace; Encrease of Science, the -way, and the Benefit 
of man-kind, the e-nd. And on the contrary, Metaphors, and 
senslesse and ambiguous words, are hke ignes fat-ui; and reasoning 
upon them, is wandering amongst hinnmerable absurdities; and 
their end, contention, and sedition, or contempt, 

As, much Experience, is Prudence', so, is much Science, Sapience, 
For though wee usually have one name of Wisedome for them both; 
yet the Latines did alwayes distinguish between Prudentia and 
Sapieniia; ascribing the former to Experience, the later to Science. 
But to make their difference appeare more clearly, let us suppose 
one man endued with an exoeUent naturall use, and dexterity in 
handling his armes; and another to have added to that dexterity, 
an acquired Science, of where he can offend, or be offended by his 
adversarie, in every possible posture, or guard; The abibty of the 
former, would be to the ability of the later, as Prudence to Sapience; 
both useful!; but the later infaUible. But they that trusting 
onely to the authority of books, follow the blind blindly, are like 
him that trusting to the false rules of a master of Fence, ventures 
prsesumptuously upon an adversary, that either kills, or disgraces 

The signes of Science, are some, certain and infaUible, some, 
uncertain Certain, when he that pretendeth the Science of any 
thing, can teach the same; that is to say, demonstrate the truth 
thereof perspicuously to another: Unoertam, when onely some 
particular events answer to his pretence, and upon many occasions 
prove so as he sayes they must. Signes of prudence are aU 
unoertapi; beoaiae to observe by experience, and remember aU 
circumstances that may alter the suocosse, is impossible. But in 
any businesae, whereof a man has not infallible Science to proceed 
by; to forsake his own naturaU judgement, and be guided by generall 
sentences read in Authors, and subject to many exceptions, is a 
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signe of folly, and generally scorned by the name of Pedantry. 
And even of those men themselves, that in Counoells of the Common- 
wealth, love to shew their reading of Pohtiques and History, very 
few do it in their domestiqne affaires, where their particular interest 
IS concerned; having Prudence enough for their private affaires: 
but in pubhque they study more the reputation of their owne wit, 
than the suooesse of anothers businesse. 


CHAP. VI 

Of the Interiour Beginnings of Voluntary Motions ; commonly called 
the Passions. And the Speeches hj which they are expressed 

There be in Animals, two sorts of Motions peculiar to them: 
One called Vitalh begun m generation, and continued without 
interruption through their whole life; such as are the course of the 
Bhud, the Pulse, the Breathing, the Concoction, Nutrttion, Excretion, 
&c; to which Motions there needs no help of Imagination: The 
other is Ammall motion, otherwise called Volwntary motion; as 
to go, to speak, to move any of our hmbes, in such manner as is first 
fancied m our minds. That Sense, is Motion in the organs and 
interiour parts of mans body, caused by the action of the things 
we See, Hears, die; And that Panoy is but the Eehques of the same 
Motion, remainmg after Sense, has been already sayd in the first 
and second Chapters. And because going, speaking, and the like 
Voluntary motions, depend alwayes upon a precedent thought of 
whither, which way, and what; it is evident, that the Imagination 
IS the first internall beginning of all Voluntary Motion. And 
although unstudied men, doe not conceive any motion at all to be 
there, where the thing moved is invisible; or the apace it is moved 
m, IS (for the shortnesse of it) msensiblo, yet that doth not hinder, 
but that such Motions are. For let a space be never so little, that 
which IS moved over a greater space, whereof that httle one is part, 
must first be moved over that. These small beginnings of Motion, 
within the body of Man, before they appear in walking, speaking, 
striking, and other visible actions, are commonly called Endeavour. 

This Endeavour, when it is toward something which causes it, 
is called Appetite, or Desire; the later, being the generall name; 
and the other, often-times restrayned to signifie the Desire of Food, 
namely Hunger and Thirst And when the Endeavour is fromward 
something, it is generally called Aversion. These words Appetite, 
and Aversion we have from the Latines; and they both of them 
signifie the motions, one of aOTroaohing, the other of retiring. So 
also do the Greek words for the same, which are ippi;, and itpoppi;. 
For Nature it selfe does often presse upon men those truths, which 
afterwards, when they look for somewhat beyond Nature, they 
stumble at. For the Schooles find in meere Appetite to go, or move 
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no aotuall Motion at all; but because some Motion they inust 
aoknovrledge, they call it Metaphoiicall Motion; which is but an 
absurd speech: for though Words may be called metaphorioall; 
Bodies, and Motions cannot. 

That which men Desire, they are also sayd to Love : and to Hate 
those things, for which ttiey have Aversion. So that Desire, and 
Love, are the same thing; save that by Desire, we alwayes signifle 
the Absence of the Object; by Love, most commonly the Presence 
of the same. So also by Aversion, we sigmfie the Absence; and by 
Hate, the Presence of the Object. 

Of Appetites, and Aversions, some are born with men; as appetite 
of food. Appetite of excretion, and exoneration, (which may also and 
more properly be called Aversions, from somewhat they feele in 
their Bodie,s;) and some other Appetites, not many. The rest, 
which are Appetites of particular things, proceed from Experience, 
and triall of their effects upon themselves, or other men. Eor of 
things wee know not at all, or believe not to be, we can have no 
further Desire, than to tast and try. Bat Aversion wee have for 
things, not onely which we know have hurt us; but also that we 
do not know whether they will hurt us, or not. 

Those thmgs which we neither Desire, nor Hate, we are said to 
Gonfemm: Contempt being nothmg else but an immobility, or 
contumacy of the Heart, in resisting the action of certain thmgs; 
and prooeedmg from that the Heart is already moved otherwise, 
by otlier more potent objects; or from want of experience of them. 

And beoause the constitution of a mans Body, is in oontiuuall 
mutation; it is impossible that aU the same things should alwayes 
cause in him the same Appetites, and Aversions: much lesse can 
all men consent, in the Desire of almost any one and the same 
Object. 

But whatsoever is the object of any mans Appetite or Desire, 
that is it, which he for his part calleth Good: And the object of his 
Hate, and Aversion, Mvdl; And of his Contempt, Vile and Incon- 
siderable. Eor these words of Good, Evill, and Contemptible, ore 
ever used with relation to the person that useth them: There being 
nothing simply and absolutely so; nor any common Rule of Good 
and Evill, to be taken from the nature of the objects themselves; 
but from the Person of the man (where there is no Common-wealth ;) 
or, (in a Common-wealth,) from the Person that representeth it; 
or from an Arbitrator or Judge, whom men disagreeing shall by 
consent set up, and make his sentence the Rule thereof. 

The Latine Tongue has two words, whose signifioations approach 
to those of Good and Evill; but are not precisely the same; And 
those are PulcJmtm and Turpe. Whereof the former signifies that, 
which by some apparent signes promiseth Good; and the later, 
that, which promiseth EviL But in our Tongue we have not so 
generall names to expresse them by. But for Pulchrum, we say 
in some thmgs, Payre; in others, Beauiifull, or Handsome-, or 
Gallant, or Honourable, or Comely, or Amiable; and for Turpe, 
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FquU, Deformed, Ugly, Base, Nauseous, and the like, as tlie subject 
shall require; All which words, in their proper places sigmfie 
nothing els, but the Mine, or Countenance, that promiseth^ Good 
and Evil. So that of Good there be three kinds; Good in the 
Promise, that is Pulchrum; Good m Effect, as the end desired, 
which is called Jucundum, DelightfuU; and Good as the Means, 
which is called Utile, Profitable; and as many of Evil: Eor Wvill, 
in Promise, is that they call Turps; Evil in Effect, and End, is 
Molestum, Unpleasant, Troublesome; and Evill in the Means, 
Inutile, Unprofitable, HurlfuU. 

As, in Sense, that which is really within us, is (as I have sayd 
before) onely Motion, caused by the action of externall objects, but 
in apparenoe; to the Sight, Light and Colour; to the Earo, Sound; 
to the NostriU, Odour, cfcc: so, when the action of the same object 
is continued from the Eyes, Earos, and other organs to the Heart; 
the real effect there is nothing but Motion, or Endeavour; which 
oonsisteth in Appetite, or Aversion, to, or from tho object moving 
But tho apparenoe, or sense of that motion, is that wee either call 
Dbliqht, or Tboubi-b Oip MtNU. 

This Motion, whioh is called Appetite, and for the apparenoe of 
it Delight, and Pleasure, seemeth to be, a corroboration of Vitall 
motion, and a help thereunto; and therefore such things as caused 
Delight, were not improperly called Jucunda, (d Juvando,) from 
helpmg or fortifying; and tho contrary, MoUsta, Offensive, from 
hindermg, and troubling the motion vitall. 

Pleasure therefore, (or Delight,) is the apparenoe, or sense of Good; 
and Molestation or Displeasure, tho apparenoe, or sense of Bvill. 
And consequently all Appetite, Desire, and Love, is accompanied 
with some Delight more or lesse; and all Hatred, and Aversion, 
with more or lesse Displeasure and Offence. 

Of Pleasures, or Delights, some arise from tho sense of an object 
Present, And those may be called Pleasures of Sense, (The word 
aensuall, as it is used by those oneljr that condemn them, having 
no place till there be Lawes.) Of this kind are all Onerations and 
Exonerations of the body; as also all that is pleasant, in the Sight, 
Hearing, Smell, Tasl, or Touch; Others arise from the Expectation, 
that proceeds from foresight of the End, or Consequenoe of things; 
whether those things in the Sense Please or Displease: And these 
are Pleasures of the Mind of him that draweth those consequences; 
and are generally called Jor. In the like manner. Displeasures, 
are some in the Sense, and called Patwb; others, in the Expectation 
of consequences, and are called GBrsm 

These simple Passions called Appetite, Desire, Love, Aversion, 
Hate, Joy, and Qriefe, have their names for divers considerations 
diversifi^. As first, when they one succeed another, they are 
diversly called from the opinion men have of the likelihood of 
attaining what they desire. Secondly, from the object loved or 
hated. Thirdly, from the consideration of many of them together. 
Fourthly, from the Alteration or succession it selfe. 
cfi9i 
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For Appetite with an opinion of attaining, is caUed Hope 

The same, without such opinion, Dbspaibb. 

Aversion, with opinion of Hurl from tho object, Feare. 

The same, with hope of avoyding that Hurt by resistenoe, 
Courage. 

Sudden Courage, Auger. 

Constant Hope, Oouhdencb of our selves. 

Constant Hespayre, DrETOOEWCE of our selves. 

Anger for great hurt done to another, when we conceive tho same 
to be done by Injury, Indigitatiou 

Desire of good to another, Benevolence, Good Will, Charity. 
If to man generally. Good Nature. 

Desire of Kichcs, Covetousnessb: a name used alwayes in 
signification of blame; because men contending for them, are 
displeased with one anothecs attaining them; though the desire 
in it selfe, be to be blamed, or allowed, according to tho means by 
which those Riches are sought. 

Desire of Office, or precedence, Ambition: a name used also in 
the worse sense, for the reason before mentioned. 

Desire of things that conduce but a little to our ends; And fear 
of things that are but of little hindrance, Pusillanimity. 

Contempt of little helps, and hindrances, Magnanimity. 

Magnanimity, in danger of Death, or Wounds, Valour, 
Fobtitudb. 

Magnanimity, in the use of Riches, Liberality. 

Pusillanimity, in the same Wbetohednbssb, Mtserablenessb ; 
or Parsimony; as it is liked, or dishked. 

Love of Persons for society, Kindnessb. 

Love of Persons for Pleasmg the sense onely, Naturall Lust. 

Love of the same, acquired from Rumination, that is. Imagination 
of Pleasure past, Luxury. 

Love of one singularly, witli desire to he singularly beloved. The 
Passion Qb Love. The same, with fear that the love is uot mutuall, 
Jealous™, 

Desire, by doing hurt to another, to make him condemn some fact 
of his own, Revengbfulnbssb. 

Desire, to know why, and how, Curiosity; such as is in no living 
creature but Man: so that Man is distinguished, not onely by his 
Reason; but also by this singular Passion from other Animals; 
m whom the appetite of food, and other pleasures of Sense, by 
prsedommanoe, take away the oare of knowing causes; which 
IS a Lust of the mmd, that by a pprseverance of delight in the 
continuall and indefatigable generation of Knowledge, exoeedeth 
the short vehemence of any carnall Pleasure 

Wears of power invisible, feigned by the mmd, or imagmed from 
tales pnhliquely allowed. Religion; not allowed, Superstition, 
And when the power imagined, is truly such as we imagine, True 
Religion. 

Weare, without the apprehension of why, or what, Paniqub 
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Te]}eoe; called so from tlie Fables, that make Pan the author of 
them; whereas in truth, there is alwayes in him that so feareth, 
first, some apprehension of the cause, though the rest run away by 
Example; every one supposing his fellow to know why. And 
therefore this Passion happens to none but in a throng, or multitude 
of people. 

Joy, from apprehension of novelty, Admisation; proper to Man, 
because it excites the appetite of knowing the cause. 

Joy, arising from imagination of a mans own power and ability, 
is that exultation of the mind which is called Geobting: which if 
grounded upon the experience of his own former actions, is the same 
vnth. Confidence-, but if grounded on the flattery of others; pronely 
supposed by himself, for delight in the consequences of it, is called 
Vainb-Gloey: which name is properly given; because a well 
grounded Confidence begetteth Attempt; whereas the supposing 
of power does not, and is therefore rightly called Fame. 

Oriefe, from opinion of want of power, is called Dejection of 
mind. 

The min-glory which conaisteth in the feigning or su^posmg of 
abilities in our selves, which we know are not, is most moident to 

S men, and nourished by the Histories, or Fictions of Gallant 
is; and is corrected oftentimes by Age, and Employment. 
Sudden Qhry, is the passion which maketh those Grimaces called 
Latohtbe; and is caused either by some sudden act of their own, 
that pleaseth them; or by the apprehension of some deformed 
thing in another, by comparison whereof they suddenly applaud 
themselves. And it is moident most to them, that are conscious 
of the fewest abihties in themselves; who are forced to keep them- 
selves in their own favour, W observing the imperfections of other 
men. And therefore much Laughter at the defects of others, is a 
signe of Pusillanimity. For of groat minds, one of the proper 
workes is, to help and free others from scorn; and compare them- 
selves onely vuth the most able. 

On the contrary. Sudden Dejection, is the passion that causeth 
Wbbpinq ; and is caused by such accidents, as suddenly take away 
some vehement hope, or some prop of their power: And they are 
most subject to it, that rely principally on helps externall, such as 
are Women and Children. Therefore some Weep for the lease of 
Friends; Others for their unkindnesse; others for the sudden 
stop made to their thoughts of revenge, by Reconciliation But 
in all oases, both Laughter, and Weeping, are sudden motions; 
Custome taking them both away. For no man Laughs at old jests; 
or Weeps for an old calamity. 

Oriefe,^ for the discovery of some defect of ability, is Shame, or 
the passion that disoovereth it selfe in ButrsHiNa; and oonsisteth 
in the apprehension of some thmg dishonourable; and in young 
men, is a signe of the love of good reputation; and commendable: 
In old men it is a signe of the same; but because it comes too late, 
n it commendable. 
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The Oontempt of good Eepufcation is called Impudbnob. 

Oriefe, for the Calamity of another, is Pitty ; and ariseth from" the 
imagination that the like calamity may befall himselfe; and there- 
fore is called also Compassion, and in the phrase of this present 
time a FELLOw-PEHUNa: And therefore for Calamity arriving from 
great -sviokisdaess, the best men have the least Pitty; and for the 
same Calamity, those have least Pitty, that think themselves least 
obnoxious to the same 

Oontempt, or little sense of the calamity of others, is that which 
men call Cetjelty; proceeding from Security of their own fortune. 
For, that any man should take pleasure in other mens great harmes, 
vrithout other end of his own, I do not conceive it possible, 

Oriefe, for the successe of a Competitor in wealth, honour, or 
other good, if it be joyned with Endeavour to enforce our own 
abilities to equall or exceed him, is called Emnlation: But joyned 
With Endeavour to supplant, or hinder a Competitor, Envib. 

When in the mind of man. Appetites, and Aversions, Hopes, and 
Feares, concerning one and the same thing, arise alternately; 
and divers good and evill consequences of the doing, or omitting 
the thing propounded, come successively mto our thoughts; so 
that sometimes we have an Appetite to it; sometimes an Aversion 
from it; sometimes Hope to ne able to do it; sometimes Despaire, 
or Feare to attempt it; the whole surnme of Desires, Aversions, 
Hopes and Fears, continued till the thing be either done, or thought 
impossible, is that we call Deubbeation. 

Therefore of things past, there is no Deliberation; because 
manifestly impossible to be changed: nor of things known to be 
impossible, or thought so; because men know, or think such 
Deliberation vain. But of things impossible, which we think 
possible, we may Deliberate; not knowing it is in vain. And it is 
called Deliberation; because it is a putting an end to the Liberty 
we had of doing, or omitting, according to our own Appetite, or 
Aversion. 

This alternate Succession of Appetites, Aversions, Hopes and 
Fears, is no lease in other hving Creatures then m Man: and there- 
fore Beasts also Dehberate. 

Every Deliberation is then sayd to Dnd, when that whereof they 
Deliberate, is either done, or thought impossible; because till then 
wee retain the hberty of doing, or omitting, according to our Appetite 
or Aversion. 

In Deliberation, the last Appetite, or Aversion, immediately 
adhairing to the action, or to the omission thereof, is that wee oaU 
the Will; the Act, (not the faculty,) of Willing. And Beasts 
that have Deliberation, must necessarily also have Will. The 
Definition of the WiU, given commonly by the Sohooles, that it is 
a BationaU Appetite, is not good. For if it were, then could there 
be no Voluntary Act against Beason. For a Voluntary Act is that, 
which prooeedeth from the Will, and no other. But if in stead of 
a Bationall Appetite, we shall say an Appetite resulting from a 
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precedent Deliberation, then the Definition is the same tha,t I have 
given here. Will therefore is thf last Appetite in Deliberating 
And though Tve say in common Discourse, a man had a Will once 
to do a thing, that neverthelesse he forbore to do, yet that is properly 
but an Inclination, which makes no Action VoluntMy; because the 
action depends not of it, but of the last Inclination, or Appetite 
Dor if the intervenient Appetites, make any action Voluntaiy; 
then by the same Reason all intervenient Aversions, should make 
the same action Involuntary; and so one and the same action, 
should be both Voluntary & Involuntary. 

By this it is manifest, that not onely actions that have then 
beginning from Covetousnesse, Ambition, Lust, or other Appetites 
to the thing propounded; but also those that have their beginnmg 
from Aversion, or Feare of those consequences that follow the 
omission, are voluntary actions. 

The formes of Speech by which the Passions are expressed, are 
partly the same, and partly different from those, b;y which wee 
expresse our Thoughts. And first, generally all Passions may be 
expressed Indicahvely, as / love, I feare, I joy, I deliberate, I will, 
I command’, but some of them have particular expressions by 
themsdvos, which neverthelesse are not affirmations, unlesse it be 
when they serve to make other inferences, besides that of the Passion 
they proceed from. Dehberation is expressed Subjunctive!/^ •, which 
is a speech proper to signifie suppositions, with their conse- 
quences; as. If this he done, then this will follow, and differs not 
from the language of Reasoning, save that Reasoning is in general! 
words; but Dehberation for the most part is of Particulars. The 
language of Desire, and Aversion, is Imperative-, as Do this, forheare 
that’, 'TOioh when the party is obliged to do, or forbeare, is Command’, 
otherwise Prayer-, or els Counsdl. The language of Vain-Glory, 
of Indignation, Pitty and Revengefulness, Optative-. But of the 
Desire to know, tliere is a peculiar expression, called Interrogative-, 
as. What is it, when shall it, how is it done, and why so ? other language 
of the Passions I find none: For Cursing, Swearing, Reviling, and 
the like, do not signifie as Speech; but as the actions of a tongue 
accustomed. 

These formes of S^ech, I say, are expressions, or voluntary 
significations of our Passions: but certain signes they be not; 
because they may be used arbitrarily, whether they that use them, 
have such Passions or not. The beat signes of Passions present, are 
either in the countenance, motions of the body, actions, and ends, 
or aunes, which we otherwise know the man to have. 

And because in Deliberation, the Appetites, and Aversions are 
raised by foresight of the good and evill consequences, and sequels 
of the action whereof we Deliberate, the good or evill effect thereof 
dependeth on the foresight of a long chain of consequences, of which 
very seldome any man is able to see to the end. But for so farre 
as a man seeth, if the Good in those consequences, be greater than 
the EvU], the whole chaine is that which Writers call Apparent, or 
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Seeming Good. And contranly, when the Evill exoeedeth the Qqod, 
the whole is Awarent or Seeming Evill: so that he who hath by 
Experience, or Reason, the greatest and surest prospect of Conse- 
quences, Deliberates best himselfe; and is able when he will, to 
give the best counsell unto others. 

OontimiaU succease in obtaining those things which a man from 
tune to time desireth, that is to say, oontmuall prospering, is that 
men call Eblicjity; I mean the Felicity of this life. For thero 
is no such thing as perpetuall Tranquilhty of mind, while we live 
here; because Life it selfe is but Motion, and can never be without 
Desire, nor without Eeare, no more than without Sense, What 
kind of Felioity God hath ordained to them that devoutly honour 
him, a man shall no sooner know, than enjoy; being joyes, that now 
are as incomprehensible, as the word of Sohoole-men Beatificall 
Vision is unintelligible. 

The forme of Speech whereby men signifle their opinion of the 
Goodnesse of any thing, is Praise. That whereby they signiiie 
the power and ^eatnesse of any thing, is M-iONipyisa. And that 
whereby they signifle the opinion they have of a mans Felicity, 
is by the Greeks called /mKapur/ids, for which wee have no name in 
our tongue. And thus much is suffleient for the present purpose, 
to have been said of the Passions. 


CHAP. VII 

Of the Ends, or Resolutions of Disoouesb 

Op all Discourse, governed by desure of Knowledge, there is at 
last an End, either by attaining, or by giving over. And in the chain 
of Discourse, wheresoever it be interrupted, there is an End for that 
time. 

If the Discourse be meerly Mentall, it oonsisteth of thoughts 
that the thing will be, and will not be, or that it has been, and has 
not been, alternately. So that wheresoever you break oS the ohayn 
of a mans Discourse, you leave him in a Prsesumption if it will oe, 
OT, it will not be', ox it has been, or, has not been. All which is Opinion. 
And that which is alternate Appetite, in Deliberating concerning 
Good and Evil; the same is alternate Opinion, in the Enquiry of 
the truth of Past, and Future. And as the last Appetite m Deliber- 
ation, is called the Will; so the last Opinion in search of the truth 
of Past, and Future, is called the Judgement, or Resolute and 
FinaU Sentence of him that diaeourseth. And as the whole chain 
of Appetites alternate, in the question of Good, or Bad, is called 
Deliberation; so the whole chain of Opinions alternate, in the 
question of True, or False, is called Doubt. 

No Discourse whatsoever, can End in absolute knowledge of 
Fact, past, or to come. For, as for the knowledge of Fact, it is 
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originally. Sense; and ever after. Memory. And for the knowledge 
of Consequence, wluoli I have said before is called Science, it is not 
Absolute, but Conditional!. No man can know by Discourse, that 
this, or that, is, has been, or will be; which is to know absolutely: 
but onely, that if This be. That is; if This has been. That has been; 
if This shall be. That shall be: which is to know conditionally; 
and that not the consequence of one thing to aiiother; but of one 
name of a thing, to another name of the same thing. 

And therefore, when the Discourse is put mto Speech, and begins 
with the Definitions of Words, and proceeds by Connexion of the 
same into general! AfSrmations, and of these again into Syllogismes; 
the End or last summe is called the Conclusion; and the thought 
of the mind by it signified, is that conditional! Binowledge, or 
Knowledge of the consequence of words, which is commonly called 
SoiBNOB. But if the first ground of such Discourse, be not 
Definitions; or if the Definitions be not rightly joyned together into 
Syllogismes, then the End or Conclusion, is again Ospaon, namely 
of the truth of somewhat said, though sometimes in absurd and 
senslesse words, without possibility of being understood. When 
two, or more men, know of one and the same fact, they are said to 
be Conscious of it one to another; which is as much as to know it 
together. And because such are fittest witnesses of the facts of one 
another, or of a third; it was, and ever will be reputed a very 
Bvill act, for any man to speak against his Oonactence; or to corrupt 
or force another so to do; Insomuch that the plea of Conscience, 
has been alwayes hearkened unto very diligently in aU times. 
Afterwards, men made use of the same word metaphorically, for 
the knowledge of their own secret facts, and secret ttioughts, and 
therefore it is Bhetorically said, that the Conscience is a thousand 
witnesses. And last of all, men, vehemently in love with their own 
new opinions, (though never so absurd,) and obstinately bent to 
maintain them, gave those their opinions also that reverenced name 
of Conscience, as if they would have it seem unlawful, to change 
or speak against them; and so pretend to know they are true, 
when they know at most, but that they think so. 

When a mans Discourse beginneth not at Definitions, it beginneth 
either at some other contemplation of his own, and then it is stfil 
called Opinion; Or it beginneth at some saying of another, of whose 
ability to know the truth, and of whose honesiy in not deceiving, 
he doubteth not; and then the Discourse is not so much concerning 
the Thing, as the Person; And the Resolution is called Bbubefe, 
and Eaith; Faith, tn the man; Bdeefe, both of the man, and a} 
the truth of what he sayes. So that in Beleefe are two opinions; 
one of the saying of the man; the other of his vertue. To have 
faith in, or trust to, or ieleeve a man, signifie the same thing; namely, 
an opinion of the veracity of the man: But to beleeve what is said, 
signifieth onely an opinion of the truth of the saying. But wee are 
to observe that this Phrase, I beleeve in; as also the Latine, Oredo 
in; and the Greek, wiirTivu its, are never used but in the writings 
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of Divines. In stead of them, in other wi’itings are put, I beleeve 
Jdm; I ImU him-, I have faith in him-, I rely on him-, and in Latin, 
Credo illi; fldo ilh: and in Greek, vurrivu dun/;; and that this 
eingularity of the Eeolesiaslique use of the word hath raised many 
disputes about the right object of the diristian Faith. 

But by Beleetnng as it is in tiie Creed, is meant, not trust in 
the Person; but Confession and acknowledgement of the Doctrine. 
For not onely Christians, but all manner of men do so believe in 
God, as to bold all for truth they hears him say, whether they under- 
stand it, or not; which is all the Faith and trust can possibly be had 
in any person whatsoever: But they do not all believe the Doctrine 
of the Creed, 

From whence we may inferre, that when wee believe any saying 
whatsoever it bo, to be true, from arguments taken, not from the 
thing it selfo, or from the principles of natural! Reason, but from 
the Authority, and good opinion wee have, of him that hath sayd 
it; then is the speaker, or person we believe m, or trust in, and whose 
word we take, the ohjeot of our Faith; and the Honour done in 
Believmg, is done to him onely. And consequently, when wee 
Believe that the Scriptures are the word of God, having no im- 
mediate revelation from God himselfe, our Boleefe, Faith, and Trust 
is in the Church; whose ivord we take, and acquiesce therein. And 
they that behave that which a Prophet relates unto them m the 
name of God, take the word of the Prophet, do honour to him, and 
in him trust, and believe, touching the truth of what he relateth, 
whether he be a true, or a false Prophet. And so it is also with all 
other History For if I should not believe all that is written by 
Historians, of the glorious acts of Alexander, or Otssari I do not 
think the Ghost of Alexander, or Ooesar, had any just cause to be 
oflended; or any body else, but the Histoiian. If Amy say the Gods 
made once a Cow speak, and we believe it not; wee distrust not God 
therein, but L%vy. So that it is evident, that whatsoever we believe, 
upon no other reason, then what is drawn from authority of men 
onely, and their writings; whether they be sent from God or not, 
is Faith in men onely. 


CHAP, vin 

Of the VEETtris commonly catted luTKiiBOTiTAix; and their contrary 
DmirBais 


Vuetob generally, in all sorts of Bubjeets, is somewhat that is 
valued for eminence; and consisteth in comparison. For if aU 
things were equally in all men, nothing would be prized. _ And by 
Vertues InTELUsoitrAti,, are alwayes understood suck abilityes of 
the mind, as men praise, value, and desire should he in themselves; 
and go commonly under the name of a good wit; though the same 
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word Wit, be used alao, to distinguish one certain ability from the 
rest; 

These yerlues are of tvro sorts, NaturaU, and Acgmred. By 
Naturall, I mean not, that whioh a man hath from his Birth: for 
that IS notliing else but Sense; wherem men differ so htlle one from 
another, and from brute Beasts, as it is not to be reckoned amongst 
Vortues. But 1 mean, that Wit, whioh is gotten by Use onoly, 
and Experience; without Method, Culture, or Instruction. This 
Natuiiall Wit, oonsisteth principally in two things; Oehrtit/ nj 
Imaginini), (that is, swift succession of one thought to another;) 
and sleddy dtrectinn to some approved end On the Contrary a 
slow Imagination, maketh that Defect, or fault of the mind, which is 
commonly called Dulnis.sse, 8tup%dity, and sometimes by other 
names that sigmfie slownesse of motion, or diCSculty to be moved. 

And this chlteronce of qnioknesse, is caused by the difference 
of mens passions; that love and dishke, some one thing, some 
another: and therefore some mens thoughts run one way, some 
another; and are held to, and observe ddlerently the things that 
passe through their imagination. And whereas in this sucoeission 
of mens thoughts, there is nothing to observe in the things they 
think on, but either in what they be hkt one anotjier, or in what 
they be unlilc, or what they serve for, or Itow they serve to such a 
purpose, Tliose that observe their aimihtudes, in case they bo such 
as arc but rarely observed by others, ore sayd to have a 
Good, Wit; by whioh, in tins occasion, is meant a Good Fancy, 
But they that observe their differences, and dissimilitudes; 
which IS called Distinguishing, and Discerning, and J udging between 
Uiiiig and thing; in ease, such discerning be not easie, are said to 
have a good Judgement', and particularly in matter of conversation 
and businesse; wherein, times, places, and persons are to be dis- 
cerned, this Vertuo is called Discrbtion. The former, that is, 
I'anoy, without the help of Judgement, is not commended as a 
Vevtue but the later which is Judgement, and Discretion, is 
commended for it selfo, mthout the help of Eancy. Besides the 
Discretion of times, places, and persons, necessary to a good Panoy, 
there is renuirod also an often apphoation of his thoughts to their 
End; that is to say, to some use to be made of them. This done; 
he that hath this Vertue, will bo easily fitted with sis^tudes, that 
will please, not onely by illustration of his discourse, and adorning 
it with new and apt metaphors, but also, by the rarity of their 
invention. But inthout Kteddincsse, and Direction to some End, 
a gieat Eanoy is one kind of Madnesse; such as they have, that 
entrmg mto any discoui'se, are snatched from their purpose, 
by every thing that comes in their thought, into so many, 
and BO long digiessions, and Parentheses, that they utteily lose 
themselves: Whioh kind of folly, I know no particular name for: 
but the cause of it is, sometimes want of expeiience; whereby that 
seemeth to a man new and rare, which doth not so to others: some- 
times Pusillanimity; by which that seems great to liim , which other 
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men think a trifle: and whatsoever is new, or great, and therefore 
thought fit to be_ told, wittidrawes a man by degrees from the 
intended way of his discourse. 

In a good Poem, whether it be Epique or Drarmliquei as also 
in Sonnets, Epigrams, and other Pieces, both Judgement and 
Panoy are required: But the Fancy must be more eminent; 
because they please for the Extravagancy; but ought not to 
displease by Indiscretion 

In a good History, the Judgement must be eminent; because the 
goodnesse oonsisteth, in the Method, in the Truth, and in the 
Choyse of the actions that are most profitable to be known. Fancy 
has no place, but onely in adorning the stile. 

In Orations of Prayse, and in Invectives, the Fancy is 
predominant; because the designe is not truth, but to Honour or 
Dishonour; which is done by noble, or by vile comparisons. The 
Judgement does but suggest what circumstances make an action 
laudable, or culpable. 

In Hortatives, and Pleadings, as Truth, or Disguise serveth best 
to the Designe in hand; so is the Judgement, or the Fancy most 
required. 

In Demonstration, in CounoeU, and all rigourous search of Truth, 
Judgement does all; except sometimes the understanding have need 
to ho opened by some apt similitude; and then there is so much 
use of Fancy. But for Metaphors, they are in this case utterly 
excluded, For seeing they openly profease deoeipt; to admit 
them mto CounoeU, or Beasoning, were manifest folly, 

And in any Disoouise whatsoever, if the defect of Discretion he 
apparent, how extravagant soever the Fancy be, the whole discourse 
will be taken for a signo of want of wit, and so will it never when the 
Discretion Is manifest, though the Fancy be never so ordinary. 

The secret thoughts of a man run over all things, holy, prophane, 
clean, obscene, grave, and Ught, without shame, or blame; which 
verhaU discourse cannot do, farther than the Judgement shall 
approve of the Time, Place, and Persons. An Anatomist, or a 
Physitian may speak, or write his judgement of unclean things; 
because it is not to please, but profit: but for another man to write 
his extravagant, and pleasant fancies of the same, is as if a man, 
from being tumbled into the dirt, should come and present himselfe 
before good company. And ’tis the want of Discretion that 
makes the difference. Again, in protest remissnesse of mind, 
and familiar company, a man may play with the sounds, and 
aequivocall significations of words; and that many times with 
encounters of extraordinary Fancy: but in a Sermon, or in publique, 
or before persons unknown, or whom we ought to reverence, there is 
no Gingling of words that will not be accounted foUy: and the 
difierenoe is onely in the want of Discretion. So that where Wit 
is wanting, it is not Fancy that is wanting, but Discretion. Judge- 
ment therefore without Fancy is Wit, but Fancy without Judgement 
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When the thoughts o£ a man, that has a designe in hand, running 
ovet a multitude of things, observes how they oonduoe to that 
designe; or what designe they may oonduoe unto; if his observa- 
tions be suoh as are not easie, or usuall. This wit of his is called 
Pbudencb; and dependeth on much Experience, and Memory of 
the like things, and their consequences heretofore In which there is 
not so much difference of Men, as there is in their Fancies and 
Judgements; Because the Experience of men equall in age, is not 
much unequall, as to the quantity; but lyes in different occasions; 
every one having his private designes. To govern well a family, 
and a kingdome, are not different degrees of Prudence; but different 
sorts of businesse; no more then to draw a picture in little, or as 
great, or greater then the life, are different de^ees of Art. A jilain 
husband-man is more Prudent in affaires of ms own house, then a 
Pnvy Counseller in the affaires of another man. 

To Prudence, if you adde the use of unjust, or dishonest means, 
suoh as usuallyjire prompted to men by Eeare, or Want; you have 
that Crooked Wisdoms, which is called Craft; which is a eigne of 
Pusillanimity For Magnanimity is contempt of unjust, or dis- 
honest helps. And that which the Latines oall Versutia, (translated 
into English, Shifting,) and is a putting off of a present danger or 
inoommodity, by engaging mto a greater, os when a man robbs one 
to pay another, is but a shorter sighted Craft, called Versutia, 
from Versura, which signifies taking mony at usune, for the present 
payment of interest. 

As for acquired W it, (I mean acquired by method and instruction,) 
there is none but Reason; which is grounded on the right use of 
Speech; and produoeth the Sciences. But of Reason and Science, 
I have already spoken m the fifth and sixth Chapters. 

■ The causes of this difference of Witts, are in the Passions : and 
the difference of Passions, proceedeth partly from the different 
Constitution of the body, and partly from different Education. 
For if the difference proceeded from the temper of the brain, and 
the organs of Sense, either exterior or interior, there would be no 
lesse difference of men in their Sight, Hearing, or other Senses, than 
in their Fancies, and Discretions. It proceeds therefore from the 
Passions; which are different, not onely from the difference of mens 
complexions; but also from their difference of oustomes, and 
education. 

The Passions that most of all cause the diffeiences of Wit, are 
principally, the more or lease Desire of Power, of Riohes, of Know- 
ledge, and of Honour. All which may be reduced to the first, that 
is Desire of Powei'. For Riohes, Knowledge and Honour are but 
severall sorts of Power. 

And therefore, a man who has no great Passion for any of these 
things; but is as men terme it indifferent; though he may be so 
farre a good man, as to be free from giving offence; yet he cannot 
possibly have either a great Fancy, or much Judgement. For the 
Thoughts, are to the Desires, as Scouts, and Spies, to range abroad, 
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and find the way to the things Desired: All Stedinesse of the minds 
motion) and all quicknesse of the same, proceeding from thence. 
Por as to have no Desue, is to be Dead; so to have weak Passions, 
is Dulnesse; and to have Passions indifferently for every thing, 
GroDiNESSB, and Di6tTaction-, and to have stronger, and more 
vehement Passions for any thing, than is ordinarily seen in others, 
is that which men call Madnussb. 

Whereof there be almost as many kinds, as of the Passions them- 
selves, Sometimes the extraordinary and extravagant Passion, 
prooeedeth from the eviU constitution of the organs of the Body, 
or harme done them; and sometimes the hurt, and indisposition 
of the Organs, is caused by the vehemence, or long continuance of 
the Passion. But in both cases the Madnesse is of one and the 
same nature. 

The Passion, whoso violence, or continuance maketh Madnesse, 
is either great vaine-Glory; which is commonly called Pride, and 
sel/e-coaceipt; or great Dejtcl-ion of mind. 

Pride, subjecteth a man to Anger, the excesse whereof, is the 
Madnesse called Bage, and Puby. And thus it comes to passe 
that excessive desire of Revenge, when it becomes hsbituall, hurteth 
the organs, and becomes Rage; That excessive love, with jealousie, 
becomes also Rage: Excessive opmion of a mans own selfe, for 
divine in^iration, for wisdome, learning, forme, and the like, 
becomes Distraction, and Giddinesse: The same, joyned with 
Envy, Rage: Vehement opinion of the truth of any thing, contra- 
dict^ b^ others, Rage. 

Dej eotion, subjects a man to oauselesse fears ; which is a MadnSsse 
commonly called Mblanoholy, apparent also in divers maimers; 
as in haunting of solitudes, and graves; in superstitious behaviour; 
and in fearing some one, some another particular thing. In summe, 
all Passions that produce strange and unusuall behaviour, are called 
by the generall name of Madnesse. But of the severall kinds of 
Madnesse, he that would take the pames, might enrowle a legion. 
And if the Excesses be madnesse, there is no doubt hut the Passions 
themselves, when they tend to EviU, are degrees of the same. 

(Por example,) Though the effect of folly, in them that are 
possessed of an opinion of being inspired, be not visible alwayes in 
one man, by any very extravagant action, that prooeedeth from 
such Passion; yet when many of them oon^ire together, the 
Rage of the whole multitude is visible enough. Por what argument 
of Madnesse can there be greater, than to clamour, strike, and throw 
stones at our best friends ? Vet this is somewhat lesse than such a 
multitude wiU do. Por they will clamour, fight against, and 
destroy those, by whom aU their Ufe-time before, thsy havs been 
protected, and secured from mjury. And if this be Madnesse in 
the multitude, it is the same in every particular man. Por as in 
the middest of the sea, though a man perceive no sound of that 
part of the water next him; yet he is well assured, that part oon- 
tribules as much, to the Roaring of the Sea, as any other part, 
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of the same quantity: so also, though wee perceive no great unquiet- 
nesse, in one, or two men; yet we may be weU assured, that their 
singular Passions, are parts of the Seditious roarmg of a troubled 
Nalon. And if there were nothing else that bewrayed their 
madnesse; yet that very arrogating such inspiration to themselves, 
is argument enough. If some man in B^am_ should entertaine 
you with sober discourse; and you desire in taking leave, to know 
what he were, tliat you might another time reqiute his civility; 
and he should tell you, he were God the Bather; I think you need 
expect no extravagant action for argument of his Madnesse. 

This opinion of Inspiration, called commonly. Private Spirit, 
begms very often, from some lucky finding of an Errour generally 
held by others; and not knowing, or not remombring, by what 
conduct of reason, they came to so singular a truth, (as they think 
it, though it be many times an untruth they light on,) they presently 
admire themselves; as being in the speciall grace of God Almighty, 
who hath revealed the same to them supcrnaturally, by his Spirit. 

Again, that Madnesse is nothing else, but too much appearing 
Passion, may be gathered out of the effeots of Wine, which are the 
same with those of the evill disposition of the organs. For the 
variety of behaviour in men that have drunk too much, is the same 
with that of Mad-mon: some of them Raging, others Loving, 
others Laughing, all extravagantly, but according to their 
severall domineering Passions: For the effect of the wine, does but 
remove Dissimulation; and take from them the sight of the 
deformity of their Passions. For, (I beheve) the most sober men, 
when they walk alone without care and employment of the mind, 
would be unwUling the vanity and Extravagance of their thoughts 
at that time should be publiquely seen- which is a confession, that 
Passions unguided, are for the most part meere Madnesse. 

The opinions of the world, both m antient and later ages, con- 
cerning the cause of madnesse, have been two. Some, deriving 
them from the Passions; some, from Dmmons, or Spirits, either 
good, or bad, which they thought might enter into a man, possesso 
him, and move liis oigans in such strange, and uncouth manner, 
as madmen use to do. The former sort therefore, called such men, 
Mad-men: but the Later, called them sometimes Demnoniahs, 
(that is, possessed with spirits;) sometimes Energumeni, (that is, 
agitated, or moved with spirits,) and now in Italy they are called 
not onely Pazzt, Mad-men; but also Sptntah, men possest. 

There was once a great conflux of people in Ahdera, a City of the 
Greeks, at the acting of the Tragedy of Andtomeda, upon an extream 
hot day: whereupon, a groat many of the spectators falling into 
Fevers, had this accident from the heat, and fiom the Tragedy 
together, that they did nothing but pronounce lambiquos, witii 
the names of Perseus and Andromeda, which together with the 
Fever, was cured, by the comming on of Winter: And this madnesse 
was thought to proceed from the Passion imprinted by the Tragedy. 
Likewise there raigned a fit of madnesse m another Grteoian City, 
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whioli seized onely the young Maidens; and caused many of them 
to hang themselves. This was by most then thought an act of'the 
Divel But one that suspected, that contempt of life in them, might 
proceed from some Passion of the mind, and supposing they did 
not contemne also their honour, gave oounsell to the Magistrates, 
to strip such as so bang’d themselves, and let them hang out naked. 
'I'his the stoiy sayes cured that madnesse. But on the other side, 
the same Grtecians, did often ascribe madnesse, to the operation 
of the Eumenides, or Pnryes; and sometimes of Ceres, Phmbus, 
and other Gods: so much did men attribute to Phantasmes, as to 
thinlr them aereal living bodies; and generally to call them Spirits. 
And as the Romans in this, held the same opimon with the 
Greeks: so also did the Jewes; For they called mad -men 
Prophets, or (aocordmg as they thought the spirits good or 
bad) Dsemoniaoks; and some of them called both Prophets, and 
JDeemoniaoks, mad-men, and some called the same man both 
Daemoniack, and mad-man. But for the Gentiles, ’tis no wonder; 
because Diseases, and Health; Vices, and Vertues; and many 
natural! accidents, were with them termed, and worshipped as 
Daemons. So that a man was to understand by Daemon, as well 
(sometimes) an Ague, as a DiveU, But for the Jewes to have such 
opinion, is somewhat strange. For neither Moses, nor Abraham 
pretended to Prophecy by possession of a Spirit; but from the 
voyoe of God; or by a Vision or Dream: Nor is there any thing 
in his Law, Morall, or Ceremoniall, by which they were taught, 
there was any such Enthusiasme; or any Possession When God 
is sayd. Numb 11. 26. to take from the Spirit that was in Moses, 
and give to the 70. Elders, the Spirit of God (taking it for the sub- 
stance of God) is not divided. The Scriptures by the Spirit of God 
in man, mean a mans spirit, enoUned to Godlinesse, And where it 
is said Sxod. 28. 3. Whom I have filled mth the spirit of wisdoms 
to make garmtnlafor Aaron, is not meant a spirit put into them, that 
can make garments; but the ivisdome of their own spirits in that 
kind of work. In the like sense, the spirit of man, when it produoeth 
unclean actions, is ordinarily oMIed an unclean spirit; and so other 
spirits, though not alwayes, yet as often as the vertue or vice so 
stiled, is extraordinary, and Eminent. Neither did the other 
Prophets of the old Testament pretend Enthusiasme; or, that God 
spake in them; but to them by Voyce, Vision, or Dream; and the 
Burthen of the Lord was not Possession, but Command. How then 
could the Jewes fall into this opinion of possession T I can imagine 
no reason, but that which is common to all men; namely, the want 
of curiosity to search natural! causes; and their placing FeUcity, 
in the acquisition of the grosse pleasures of the Senses, and the 
things that most immediately conduce thereto. For they that see 
any strange, and unusuall ability, or defect in a mans mind; unlesae 
they see withall, from what cause it may probably proceed, can 
hardly think it natorall; and if not naturall, they must needs 
thinke it supernatural!; and then what can it be, but that either 
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God, or the Divell is in him t And hence it came to passe, when 
out Saviour [Marh 3. 21.) was compassed about with the multitude, 
those of the house doubted he was mad, and went out to hold him: 
but the Scribes said he had Belnehub, and that was it, by which he 
oast out divels; as if the greater mad-man had awed the lesser. 
And that (John 10. 20.) some said. He hath a DiveU, and is mad-, 
whereas others holdmg him for a Prophet, sayd. These are not the 
uiords of one that hath a DivOl. So in the old Testament he that 
came to anoynt Jehu, 2 Ktngs 9. 11. was a Prophet; but some of 
the company asked Jehu, What cane Uiat mod-nan for ? So that 
in summe, it is manifest, that whosoever behaved himselfe in 
extraordinory manner, was thought by the Jewes to be possessed 
either with a good, or evill spirit; except by the Sadduces, who 
erred so farre on the other hand, as not to believe there were at all 
any spirits, (which is very neere to direct Atheisme;) and thereby 
perhaps the more provoked others, to terme such men Dsemoniaoks, 
rather than mad-men. 

But why then does our Saviour proceed in the curing of them, 
as if they were possest; and not as if they were madf To which 
I can give no other kind of answer, but that which is given to those 
that urge the Scripture in hke manner against the opinion of the 
motion of the Earth. The Scripture was written to shew unto men 
the kingdome of God, and to prepare their mindes to become his 
obedient subjects; leaving the world, and the Philosophy thereof, 
to the disputation of men, for the exercising of their natural! Beason. 
Whether the Earths, or Suns motion make the day, and night; 
or whether the Exorbitant actions of men, proceed from Passion, 
or from the Divell, (so we worship him not) it is all one, as to our 
obedience, and subjection to God Almighty; which is the thing 
for which the Scripture was written As for that our Saviour 
speaketh to the disease, as to a person; it is the usuall phrase of 
aU that cure by words onely, as Christ did, (and Inchanters pretend 
to do, whether they speak to a Divel or not.) For is not Christ 
also said (Math. 8. 20.) to have rebuked the winds? Is not he said 
also (Luk. 4. 39.) to rebuke a Fever? Yet this does not argue that 
a Fever is a Divel. And whereas many of those Divels are said to 
confesse Christ; it is not necessary to interpret those places other- 
wise, than that those mad-men confessed him. And whereas our 
Saviour (Math. 12. 43.) speaketh of an unclean Spirit, that having 
gone out of a man, wandreth through dry places, seeking rest, and 
finding none; and returning into the same man, with seven other 
spirits worse than hhnselfe; It is manifestly a Parable, aUuding 
to a man, that after a httle endeavour to quit his lusts, la vanquished 
by the strength of them; and becomes seven times worse than he 
was. So that I see nothing at all in the Scripture, that requireth 
a beliefe, that Dsemoniaoks were any other thmg but Mad-men. 

There is yet another fault in the Discourses of some men; which 
may also be numbred amongst the sorts of Madnesse; namely, that 
abuse of words, whereof I have spoken before in the fifth chapter. 
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by the Name of Absurdity. And that is, when men speak such 
words, as put together, have in them no signifloation at all; but are 
fallen upon by some, through misunderstanding of the words they 
have received, and repeat by rote; by others, from intention to 
deceive by obscurity. And this is incident to none but those, that 
converBO in questions of matters mcomprehensible, as the Sohoole- 
men; or in questions of abstruse Philosophy. The common, sort 
of men seldomo speak Insignificantly, and are therefore, by those 
other Egregious persons counted Idiots. But to be assured their 
words are without any thing correspondent to them in the imnd, 
there would need some Examples; which if any man require, let 
him take a Schoole-man into his hands, and see if he can translate 
any one chapter concerning any difficult point, as the Trmity; 
the Deity; the nature of Christ; Transubstanliation; Eree-wdl, 
tire, into any of the moderne tongues, so as to make the same 
intelligiblB; or into any tolerable Latine, such as they were 
acquainted withall, that fived when the Latine tongue was Vulgar. 
What 18 the meaning of these words The first cause does not 
necessarily inflow any thing into the second, by force of the Easentiall 
subordination of the second causes, by Which it may help it to worket 
They are the Translation of the Title of the sixth chapter of Suarez 
first Books, Of the Concourse, Motion, and Help o/Qod, When men 
write whole volumes of such stulle, are they not Mad, or intend to 
make others so? And particularly, in the question of Transub- 
stantiation; where after certain words spoken, they that say, the 
Whitenesse, Roundnrise, Magnifuefe, Qualify, Corruptibil%, all 
which are moorporeall, dso. go out of the Wafer, into the Body 
of our blessed Saviour, do they not make those Nesses, Tudes, 
and Ties, to be so many spirits possessing his body? For by 
Spirits, they mean alwayes thmgs, that bemg inoorporeall, are 
noverthelesse moveable from one place to another. So that this 
kind of Absurdity, may rightly be numbred amongst the many 
sorts of Madnesso; and all the tune that guided by clear Thoughts 
of their worldly lust, they forbear disputmg, or writing thus, but 
Luoide Intervals. And thus much of the Vertues and Defects 
Intelleotuall. 
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CHAP. IX 

Of Ihe S&vetall Subjbots of Knowledob 

Thbee are of Knowledoe two kinds; whereof one Ls Knowledge 
of Fact : the other Knowledge of the Gonsegmnce of one Affirma- 
tion to another. The former is nothing else, but Sense and 
Memory, and is Absolute Knowledge, as when we see a Pact doing, 
or remember it done: And this is the Knowledge required in a 
Witnesse. The later is called Science; and is Oonditionall; as 
when we know, that, If the figure showne be a Gircle, then any straight 
line through the Genter shall divide it vnJto two eguall parts. And IMs 
is the Knowledge required in a Philosopher; that is to say, of him 
that pretends to Reasoning 

The Register of Knowledge of Fact is called History. Whereof 
there be two sorts: one called WalumW History; which is the History 
of such Pacts, or Effects of Nature, as have no Dependanoe on 
Mans Will; Such as are the Histones of Metalls, Plants, Animals, 
Regions, and the like. The other, is Givill History; which is the 
Histoiy of the Voluntary Actions of men in Common-wealths 

The Registers ot Science, are such Boohs as contam the Demon- 
strations of Oonsequenoea of one Affirmation, to another; and are 
commonly called Books of PhUosoplty; whereof the sorts are many, 
according to the diversity of the Matter; And may be divided in 
such manner as I have divided them m the following Table. 
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CHAP. X 

Of PowHB, WouTH, DiasiTY, Hohottb, and WoE'rmsriiasii! 

Tub Powek of a Man, (to take it Universally,) is his pr^ent 
means, to obtain some future apparent Good. And is either 
Originall, or Inatrumentall. 

Natumll Power, is the eminence of the Faculties of Body, or 
Mind: as extraordinary Strength, Forme, Prudence, Arts, Elo- 
quence, Liberalitjq Nobility. InstrumentaU are those Powers, 
which acquired by these, or by fortune, are means and Instruments 
to acquire more: as Riches, Reputation, Friends, and the secret 
working of God, which men call Good Luck._ For the nature 
of Power, IS in this point, like to Fame, increasing as it proceeds; 
or lOre the motion of heavy bodies, which the further they go, make 
still the more hast. 

The Greatest of humane Powers, is that which w compounded 
of the Powers of most men, imited by consent, in one person, 
Naturall, or CiviU, that has the use of all their Powers depending 
on his will; such as is the Power of a Common- wealth: Or depend- 
ing on the wills of each particular; such as is the Power of a Faction, 
or of divers factions leagued. Therefore to have servants, is Power; 
To have friends, is Power: for they are strengths united. 

Also Riches joyned with liberahtv, is Power; because it procureth 
friends, and servants: Without lifcerality, not so; because m this 
case they defend not; but expose men to Envy, as a Piey. 

Reputation of power, is Power; because it draweth with it the 
adherence of those that need protection. 

So is Reputation of love of a mans Country, (called Popularity,) 
for the same Reason. 

Also, what quahty soever maketh a man beloved, or feared of 
many; or the reputation of such qualify, is Power; because it is 
a means to have the assistance, and service of many. 

Good suooesse is Power; because it maketh reputation of Wis- 
doms, or good fortune; which makes men either feare him, or rely 
on him. 

Affability of men already in power, is encrease of Power; because 
it gaineth love. 

Reputation of Prudence in the conduct of Peace or War, is Power; 
because to prudent men, we commit the government of our selves, 
more wilhngly than to others. 

Nobility is Power, not in all places, but onely in those Common- 
wealths, where it has Prmledges: for in such priviledge.s consisteth 
their Power. 

Eloquence is power; because it is seeming Prudence. 

Forme is Power; because being a promise of Good, it reoom- 
mendeth men to the favour of women and strangers. 
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The Sciences, are small Power; because not eminent; and there- 
fore, not acknowledged in any man; nor are at all, but in a few; 
and in them, hut of a few things. For Science is of that nature, 
as none can understand it to be, but such as in a good measure 
have attayned it. 

Arts of pubhque use, as Fortification, making of Engines, and 
otW Instruments of War; because they oonferre to Defence, and 
Viotoiy, are Power: And though the true Mother of them, 
be Science, namely the Mathematiques; yet, because they are 
brought into the Light, by the hand of the Artificer, they be esteemed 
(the Midwife passing with the vulgar for the Mother,) as his issue. 

The Value, ot Wojem of a man, is as of all other things, his 
Price; tliat is to say, so much as would be given for the use of his 
Power; and therefore is not absolute; but a thing dependant on 
the need and judgement of another An able conductor of Souldiers, 
is of great Price in time of War present, or imminent; but in Peace 
net so. A lesumed and uncorrupt Judge, is much Worth in time 
of Peace; but not ao much m War. And as in other things, so in 
men, not the seller, but the buyer determines the Price. For let 
a man (as most men do,) rate themselves at the highest Value they 
can; yet their true Value is no more than it is esteemed by 
others. 

The manifestation of the Value we set on one another, is that 
which is commonly called Honouring, and Dishonouring. To Value 
a man at a high rate, is to Honour him; at a low rate, is to Dia- 
honouT him. But high, and low, in this case, is to be understood 
by comparison to the rate that each man setteth on himselfe. 

The publique worth of a man, which is the Value set on him by 
the Common-wealth, is that wMch men commonly call DiGsriTir. 
And this Value of him by the Common-wealth, is understood, by 
offices of Command, Judicature, publike Employment; or by 
Names aud Titles, introduced for distinction of such Value. 

To pray to another, for ayde of any kind, is to Honoubj because 
a signs we have an opinion he has power to help; and the more 
difficult the ayde is, the more is the Honour. 

To obey, is to Honour; because no man obeyes them, whom 
they think have no power to help, or hurt them. And consequently 
to disobey, is to Dishonour. 

To give great gifts to a man, is to Honour him; because ’tis buying 
of Protection, and acknowledging of Power. To give little gifts, 
ifl to Dishonour; because it is but Aimes, and signifies an opinion 
of the need of small helps. 

To be sedulous in promoting anothers good; also to flatter, is to 
Honour; as a signe we seek his protection or ayde. To neglect, 
is to Dishonour. 

To give way, or place to another, in any Commodity, is to Honour; 
being a confession of greater power. To arrogate, is to Dishonour. 

To shew any signe of love, or feare of another, is to Honour; 
for both to love, and to feare, is to value. To contemne, or lesse 
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to love or feare, then he expects, is to Dishonour; for ’tis under- 
valuing. 

To praise, magnifle, or call happy, is to Honour; because nothing 
but goodnesse, power, and felicity is valued. To revile, mock, or 
pitty, is to Dishonour. 

To speak to another with consideration, to appear before 
him with decency, and humility, is to Honour him; as signea 
of fear to offend. To speak to him rashly, to do any thing before 
him obscenely, slovenly, impudently, is to Dishonour. 

To believe, to trust, to rely on another, is to Honour him; signs 
of opinion of his vertue and power. To distrust, or not believe, is 
to Dishonour. 

To hearken to a mans counsel], or discourse of what kind soever, 
is to Honour; as a signs we t bink him wise, or eloquent, or witty. 
To sleep, or go forth, or talk the while, is to Dishonour. 

To do those things to another, which he takes for signes of Honour, 
or which the Law or Customs makes so, is to Honour; heoause in 
approving the Honour done by others, he acknowledgeth the power 
which others acknowledge. To refuse to do them, is to Dishonour. 

To agree with in opinion, is to Honour; as being a signs of 
approving his judgement, and wisdome. To dissent, is Dishonour; 
and an upbraiding of errour; and (if the dissent be in many things) 
of foUy. 

To imitate, is to Honour; for it is vehemently to approve. To 
imitate ones Enemy, is to Dishonour. 

To honour those another honours, is to Honour him; as a signe 
of approbation of his judgement. To honour his Enemies, is to 
Dishonour him. 

To employ in oounsell, or in actions of difSoulty, is to Honour; 
as a signe of opinion of his wisdome, or other power. To deny 
employment in the same oases, to those that seek it, is to 
Di^onour. 

AH these wayes of Honouring, are natural],' and as well within, 
as without Common-wealths. But in Common-wealths, where he, 
or they that have the supreme Authority, can make whatsoever 
they please, to stand for signes of Honour, there be other Honours. 

A Soveraigne doth Honour a Subject, with whatsoever Title, or 
Office, or Employment, or Action, that he bimselfe wdl have taken 
for a signe of his will to Honour him. 

The King of Persia, Honoured Mordecay, when he appointed he 
should be conducted through the streets in the Kings Garment, 
upon one of the Kings Horses, with a Crown on his head, and a 
Prmoe before him, proolayming. Thus shall it he dons to him that the 
Kvng mil honour. And yet another King of Persia, or the same 
another time, to one that demanded for some great service, to 
wears one of the Kings robes, gave him leave so to do; but with 
this addition, that he should weare it as the Erngs foole; and then 
it was Dishonour. So that of CSvill Honour, the Eountain is in 
the person of the Common-wealth, and dependeth on the Will of 
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the Soveraigne; and is therefore temporary, and called Oivill 
Honour-, such os are Ma^straoy, Offices, Titles; and in some places 
Coats, and Soutchions painted: and men Honour such as have them, 
as having so many signes of favour m the Common-wealth ; which 
favour is Power. 

BcmourdhU is whatsoever possession, action, or quality, is an 
argument and signe of Power. 

And therefore To be Honoured, loved, or feared of many, is 
Honourable; as arguments of Power. To be Honoured of few or 
none, Disimnourable. 

Dominion, and Victory is Honourable; because acquired by 
Power; and Servitude, for need, or feare, is Dishonourable. 

Good fortune (if lastang,) Honourable; as a s^e of the favour of 
God. lU fortune, and losses. Dishonourable, Riohes, are Honour- 
able; for th ware Power. Poverty, Dishonourable. Magnanimity, 
Liberality, Hope, Courage, Confidence, are Honourable; for thoy 
proceed from the conscience of Power Pusillanimity, Parsimony, 
Pear, Diffidence, are Dishonourable. 

Timely Resolution, or determination of what a man is to do, is 
Honourable; as being the contempt of small difficulties, and 
dangers. And Irresolution, Dishonourable; as a signe of too much 
valuing of httle impediments, and little advantages: Por when 
a man has weighed things as long as the time permits, and resolves 
not, the dillerenoe of weight is but little; and therefore if he resolvo 
not, he overvalues httle things, which is Pusillanimity. 

AJl Actions, and ^eeohes, that proceed, or seem to proceed from 
much Experience, Science, Discretion, or Wit, are Honourable; 
For all these are Powers. Actions, or Words that proceed from 
Brrour, Ignorance, or Folly, Dishonourable. 

Gravity, as farre forth as it seems to proceed from a mind 
employed on some thing else, is Honourable; because empl03mient 
is a signs of Power. But if it seem to proceed from a purpose to 
appear wave, it is Dishonourable. For the gravity of the former, 
is like me steddinesse of a Ship laden with Merchandise; but of 
the later, like the steddinesse of a Ship ballasted with Sand, and 
other trash. 

To be Conspionons, that is to say, to be known, for Wealth, 
Office, great Actions, or any eminent Good, is Honourable; as a 
signe of the power for which he is conspicuous. On the contrary, 
Obsourity, is Dishonourable. 

To be descended from conspicuous Parents, is Honourable; 
because they the more easily attain the aydes, and friends of their 
Ancestors. On the oontraiy, to be descended from obscure Parent- 
age, is Dishonourable. 

Actions proceedit^ from Equity, joyned with losse, are Honour- 
able; as signes of Magnanimity: for Magnanimity is a si^e of 
Power. On the oontraiy, Craft, Shifting, neglect of Equity, is 
Dishonourable. 

C oveto usnesse of great Riohes, and ambition of great Honour s, are 
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Honourable; as sign ea of power to obtain tibtem. Covetousnesse, 
gsarambitioST^nittle gaines, or preferments, is Dishonourable. 

JSor does it alter tliffTTSSe' Uf" Honour, whether an action (so it 
be great and difficult, and consequently a signs of much power,) 
be just or unjust: for Honour consisteth onely m the opinion of 
Power. Therefore the ancient Heathen did not thinke they Dis- 
honoured, but greatly Honoured the Gods, when they introduced 
them in their Poems, committing Kapes, Thefts, and other great, 
but unjust, or unclean acts; In so much as nothing is so much 
celebrated in Jupiler, as his Adulteries; nor in Mercury, as his 
Frauds, and Thefts: of whose praises, in a hymne of Homer, the 
greatest is this, that hemg born in the morning, he had invented 
Musique at noon, and before night, stolne away the CatteU of 
Apollo, from his Herdsmen 

Also amongst men. till there were constituted great Common- 
wealths, it was thought no di3h finQiui.i;o bB.ai-E.yiate, ooJIigh^way 
Theefe; but rather a la wfull Trad e, not onely amongst the Greeks, 
but also-ataengstTEH'otKer JNatiohs; as is manifest by the Histories 
of antiont time. And at this da^ m this part of the world, private 
Duds are, and alwayes will be Honourable, though unlawfull, till 
suoh time as there shall be Honour ordained for them that refuse, 
and Ignominy for them that make the Challenge. For Duels also 
are many times effects of Courage; and the ground 3 t.Coui»gaJ[g_, 
alwayes Rtrei ^i or Skill , which are Power ;'T6DugOQr the most 
part they be-Mfeots of rash speaking, and of the fear of Dishonour, 
m one, or both the Combatants, who engaged by rashnesse, are 
driven into the Lists to avoyd disgrace. 

Soutohions, and Coats of Armes hereditary, where they have 
any emment Priviledges, are Honourable; otherwise not: for their 
Power consisteth either m such Priviledges, or in Riohes, or 
some suoh thing as is equally honoured in other men. This kind 
of Honour, commonly called Gentry, has been derived from the 
Antient Germans. For there never was any suoh thing known, 
where the German Customes were unknown. Nor is it now 
any where in use, where the Germans have not inhabited. 
The antient Greek Commanders, when they went to war, had 
their Shields painted witli suoh Devises as they pleased; insomuch 
as an unpainted Buckler was a signe of Poverty, and of a common 
Souldier: but they transmitted not the Inheritance of them, The 
Romans transmitted the Marks of their Familiea: but they were 
the Images, not the Devises of their Ancestors. Amongst the people 
of Asia, Afrique, and America, there is not, nor was ever, any such 
thmg. The Germans onely had that customs; from whom it has 
been derived into England, France, Spain, and Italy, when in great 
numbers they either ayded the Romans, or made their own 
Conquests in these Westerne parts of the world. 

For Germany, being antiently, as aU other Countries, in their 
beginnings, divided amongst an infinite number of little Lords, or 
Masters of Families, that continually had wars one with another; 
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those Masters, or Lords, prinoipafly to the end. they might, when 
they were Covered with AmiB, be known by their followers; 'and 
partly for ornament, both painted their Armor, or their Soutohion, 
or Coat, with iiie piotnre of some Beast, or other thing; and also 
put some eminent and visible mark npon the Crest of their Helmets. 
And this ornament both of the Armes, and Orest, descended by 
inheritance to their Children; to the eldest pure, and to the rest 
with some note of diversiigr, such as the Old master, that is to say 
in Dutch, the Here-alt thou^t fit. But when many such Families, 
joyned together, made a greater Monarchy, this duty of the Heroalt, 
to distinguish Soutobions, was made a private Office a part. And 
the issue of these Lords, is the great and antient Gentry; which 
for the most part bear living creatures, noted for courage, and 
rapme; or Castles, Battlements, Belts, Weapons, Bars, Pahsadoes, 
and other notes of War; nothing bemg then in honour, but vertue 
nuhtary. Afterwards, not onety Kmgs, but popular Common- 
wealths, gave divers manners of Scutomons, to such as went forth 
to the War, or returned from it, for encouragement, or recompenoe 
to their service. All which, by an observing Reader, may be found 
in suoh antient Histories, Greek and Latine, as make mention of 
the German Nation, and Manners, in their times. 

Titles of Honour, suoh as are Duke, Count, Marquis, and Baron, 
are Honourable; as signiMug the value set upon them by the 
Soveraigne Power of the Commonwealth: Which Titles, were in 
old time titles of Office, and Command, derived some from the 
Romans, some from the Germans, and French. Dukes, in Latine 
Ducm, being Generalls in War: Counts, Oomiles, suoh as bare 
the Generali company out of friendshm; and were left to govern 
and defend places conquered, and pacified: Marquises, Mardtiones, 
were Counts that governed the Marches, or hounds of the Empire. 
Which titles of Ddia, Count, and Marqms, came into the Empire, 
about the time of Oonstantine the Great, from the oustomos or the 
Gerfhan Mihtia. But Baron, seems to have been a Title of the 
Gaules, and signifies a Great man; suoh as were the Kings, or 
Princes men, whom they employed in war about their persons; 
and seems to be derived from V^r, to Her, and Bar, that signified 
the same in the Lanmage of the Gaules, that Yir in Latine; and 
thenoe to Hero, and Haro: so that eueh men were called Herones, 
and after Haronesf and (m Spanish) Varones. But he that would 
know more particularly the originall of Titles of Honour, may find 
it, as I have done this, in Mr. Hddem most excellent Treatise of 
that subjeot. In prooesse of time these offices of Honour, by 
occasion of trouble, and for reasons of good and peaceable govern- 
ment, were turned into meer TiHea; serving for the most part, to 
distinguish the precedence, place, and order of subjects in the 
Common-wealth: and men were made Dukes, Counts, Marquises, 
and Barons of Pkoes, wherein they had neither possession, nor 
command: and other Titles also, were devised to the same end. 

WonTHUrassH, is a thing different from the worth, or value of a 
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man; and also from his merit, or desert; and consisteth in a par- 
ticular power, or ability for that, whereof ho is said to be worthy; 
which particular ability, is usually named IhTNEasB, or A-pliiude. 

For he is Worthiest to be a Commander, to be a Judge, or to have 
any other charge, that is best fitted, with the qualities required to 
the well discharging of it; and Worthiest of Riches, that has the 
qualities most requisite for the well using of them: any of which 
qualities being absent, one may neverthelesse be a Worthy man, 
and valuable for some thing else. Again, a man may be Worthy 
of Riches, Office, and Employniont, that neverthelesse, can plead 
no right to have it before another, and therefore cannot be said 
to merit or deserve it. For Merit, prresupposeth a right, and that 
the tlihig deserved is due by promise: Of which I shall say more 
hereafter, when I shall speak of Contracts. 


CHAP. XI 

Of the difference of Manners 

By Mannees, I mean not here. Decency of behaviour; as how 
one man should salute another, or how a man should wash his 
mouth, or pick his teeth before company, and such other pomta of 
the Small MoralU; But those quahties of man-kmd, that oonoerii 
their living together in Peace, and Cnity. To which end we are 
to consider, that the Felicity of this life, consisteth not in the 
repose of a mind satisfied. For there is no buoh Ptnw vUimus, 
(utmost ayme,) nor Summum Bonum, (greatest Good,) as is spoken 
of m the Books of the old Morall Philosophers. Nor can a man 
any more live, whose Desires ate at an end", than he, whose Senses 
and Imaginations are at a stan d. Felici ty is a oontinuall progresse 
«Lthe_d.ew,'e, from one object to another, the attaining of the 
former , hoiug stiU but the way to the later. The cause whereof 
"is^ffiat the object of mans desire, is not to enjoy onoe onely, and 
for one instant of time; but to assure for ever, the way of his future 
desire. And therefore the voluntary actions, and mclinations of 
all men, tend, not onely to the procuring, but also to the assuring 
of a contented life; and differ onely m the way; which ariseth 
partly from the diversity of passions, in divers men; and partly 
from the difference of the knowledge, or opimon each one has of the 
oautes, which produce the effect desired. 

^,^o that in the first place, I put for a gencrall inchnation of all 
mankind, a perpetuall and restlesso desire of Power after power, 
that oeaseth onely in Death. ' And the cause of this, is not alwayes 
that a man hopes for a more intensive dehght, than he has already 
attained to; or that he oaimot be content with a moderate power: 
but because he cannot assure the power and means to live well. 
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which he hath present, without the acquisition of more. And 
from hence it is, that Kings, whose power is greatest, turn their 
endeavours to the assuring it at home by Lawes, or abroad by 
Wars: and when that is done, there suooeedeth a new desire; in 
some, of Kame from new Conquest; in others, of ease and sonsuall 
pleasure; in others, of admiration, or being flattered for excellence 
in some art, or otlier ability of the mind 

Competition of Eiches, Honour, Command, or other power, 
enclineth to Contention, jSnmity, and War: Because the way of 
one Competitor, to the attaining of his desire, is to kill, subdue, 
supplant, or repell the other. Particularly, competition of praise, 
enohneth to a reverence of Antiquity. For men contend with 
the living, not with the dead; to these ascribing more than due, 
that they may obscure the glory of the other. 

Desire of Ease, and sensual! Delight, disposeth men to obey a 
common Power: Because by such Desires, a man doth abandon the 
protection might be hoped for from his own Industry, and labour. 
Fear of Death, and Wounds, disposeth to the same; and for the 
same reason. On the contrary, needy men, and hardy, not con- 
tented with their present condition; as also, all men that are 
ambitious of Military command, are enolined to continue the causes 
of warre; and to stirre up trouble and sedition: for there is no 
honour Military but by warre; nor any such hope to mend an ill 
game, as bv causing a new shufiie. 

Desire of Knowledge, and Arts of Peace, enohneth men to obey 
a common Power: For such Desire, containeth a desire of leasure; 
and consequently protection from some other Power than their 


Desire of Praise, disposeth to laudable actions, such as please 
them whose judgement they value; for of those men whom we 
contemn, we contemn also the Praises. Desire of Fame after death 
does the same. And though after death, there be no sense of the 
praise given us on Earth, as being joyes, that are either swallowed 
up in the unspeakable joyes of Heaven, or extinguished in the 
eoctreme torments of Hell: yet is not such Fame vain; because 
men have a present delight therein, from the foresight of it, and of 
the benefit that may redound thereby to their posterity: which 
though they now see not, yet they magine; and any thing that is 
pleasure in the sense, the same also is pleasure in the imagination. 

To have received from one, to whom we think our selves equaU, 
greater benefits than there is hope to Eequite, disposeth to counter- 
feit love; but really secret hatred; and puts a man into the estate 
of a desperate debtor, than m declining^ the sighi: of his creditor, 
taoitely wishes him there, where he might never see him more. 
For benefits oblige; and obligation is thraldome; and unrequitable 
obligation, perpetuall thraldome; which is to ones equall, hateful!. 
But to have reoraved benefits from one, whom_ we acknowledge 
for superiour, enclines to love; because the obligation is no new 
depression: and cheerful acceptation, (which men call Oratitvde,) 
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IS such an honour done to the ohiiger, as is taken generally for 
retrifcution. Also to receive benefits, though from an equall, or 
inferiour, as long as there is hope of requitall, disposeth to love: 
for in the intention of the receiver, the obligation is of ayd, and 
servioe mutual! ; from whence prooeedeth an Emulation of who 
shall exceed in benefiting; the most noble and profitable contention 
possible; wherein the victor is pleased with his victory, and the 
other revenged by confessing it. 

To have done more hurt to a man, than he can, or is willing to 
expiate, enolineth the doer to hate the suflerer. Eor he must 
expect revenge, or forgivenesse; both which are hateful!. 

Eeare of oppression, disposeth a man to anticipate, or to seek 
ayd by society: for there is no other way by which a man can secure 
his life and hberty. 

Men that distrust their own subtilty, are in tumult, and sedition, 
better disposed for victory, than they that suppose themselves 
wise, or crafty. Eor those love to consult, the other (fearing to be 
circumvented,) to strike first. And in sedition, men being alwayes 
in the prooinots of battell, to hold together, and use all advantages 
of force, is a better stratagem, than any that can proceed from 
subtilty of Wit. 

Vain-glorious men, such as without bemg conscious to themselves 
of great sufficiency, delight in supposing themselves gallant men, 
are enolined onely to ostentation; but not to attempt: Because 
when danger or dmculty appears, they look for nothing but to have 
their insufficiency discovered. 

Vain-glorious men, such as estimate their sufficiency by the 
flattery of other men, or the fortune of some precedent action, 
without assured ground of hope from the true knowledge of them- 
selves, are enolined to rash engaging, and in the approach of 
danger, or difficulty, to retire if they can: because not seeing the 
way of safety, they will rather hazard their honour, which may 
be salved with an excuse; than their lives, for which no salve is 
sufficient. 

Men that have a strong opinion of their own wisdoms in matter 
of government, are disjiosecl to Ambition. Because without 
pubhque Employment in oounsell or magistracy, the honour of 
their wisdome is lost. And therefore Eloquent speakers are enolined 
to Ambition; for Eloquence seemeth wisedome, both to themselves 
and others. 

Pusillanimity disposeth men to Irresolution, and consequently 
to lose the occasions, and fittest opportunities of action. Eor after 
men have been in dehberation till the lime of action approach, 
if it he not then manifest what is best to be done, ’tis a signe, the 
difference of Motives, the one way and the other, are not great: 
Therefore not to resolve then, is to lose the occasion by weighing 
of trifles; which is Pusillanimity. 

Erugality, (though in poor men a Vertue,) mafceth a man unapt 
to atchieve such actions, as require the strength of many men at 
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once: For it weakeneth their Endeavour, which is to be nourished 
and kept in vigor by Reward, 

Eloquence, with flatteiy, disposeth men to confide in them that 
have it, because the former is seeming Wisdome, the later seeming 
Kindnesse. Adde to them Military reputation, and it disposeth 
men to adhsere, and subject themselves to those men that have 
them. The two former, having given them caution against danger 
from him ; the later given them caution against danger from others. 

Want of Science, that is. Ignorance of causes, disposeth, or 
rather oonstraineth a man to rely on the advise, and authority 
of others. For all men whom the truth ooncernes, if they rely not 
on their own, must rdy on the opinion of some other, whom they 
think wiser than themselves, and see not why he should deceive 

Ignorance of the signification of words; which is, want of under- 
standing, disposeth men to take on trust, not onely the truth they 
know not; but also the errors; and which is more, the non-sense 
of them they tnist: For neither Error, nor non-sense, can without 
a perfect understanding of words, be detected. 

From the same it proceedeth, that men give different names, 
to one and the same thing, from the differenoe of their own passions: 
As they that approve a private opinion, call it Opinion; but they 
that mlslike it, Heerosie: and yet hseresie signifies no more than 
private opinion; but has onely a greater tincture of oholer 

From me same also it proceedeth, that men cannot distinguish, 
without study and great understanding, between one action of 
many men, and many actions of one multitude; as for eicample, 
between the one action of all the Senators of Bomt m kilhng Catihne, 
and the many actions of a number of Senators in kUlmg Oceaar; 
and therefore are disposed to take for the action of the people, that 
which is a multitude of actions done by a multitude of men, led 
perhaps by the perswasion of one. 

Ignorance of the causes, and originall constitution of Bight, 
Equity, Law, and Justice, disposeth a man to make Custome and 
Example the rule of his actions, m such manner, as to think that 
Unjust which it hath been the custome to punish; and that Just, 
of the impunity and approbation whereof they can produce an 
Example, or (as the Lawyers whioh onely use this false measure of 
Justice barbarously call it) a Precedent; hke little children, that 
have no other rule of good and evill manners, but the correction 
they receive from their Parents, and Masters; save that children 
are constant to their rule, whereas men are not so; because grown 
strong, and stubborn, they appeale from custome to reason, and 
from reason to custome, as it serves their turn; receding from 
custome when their interest requires it, and setting themselves 
against reason, as oft as reason is agamst them: Whioh is the cause, 
that the doctrine of Right and Wrong, is perpetually disputed, 
both by the Pen and the Sword: Whereas the doctrine of Lines, 
and Figures, is not so; because men care not, in that subject what 
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bo truth, as a thing that crosses no mans ambition, profit, or lust. 
For I doubt not, but if it had been a thing contrary to any mans 
right of dominion, or to the interest of men that have dominion. 
That the three. Angles of a Triangle, should be eguall to two Angles 
of a Square; that doctrine should have been, if not disputed, yet 
by the burning of all books of Geometry, suppressed, as farre as he 
whom it concerned was able. 

Ignorance of remote causes, disposeth men to attribute all events, 
to the causes immediate, and Instrumental!; For these are all the 
causes they perceive. And hence it comes to passe, that in all 
places, men that are grieved with payments to the Publique, dis- 
charge their anger upon the Ihiblieans, that is to say. Farmers, 
CoUectors, and other Officers of the publique Eevenuc; and adhasro 
to such as find fault with the pubhke Government; and thereby, 
when they have engaged themselves beyond hope of justification, 
fall also upon the Supreme Authority, for feare of punishment, or 
shame of receiving pardon. 

Ignorance of naturall causes disposeth a man to Credulity, so as 
to believe many times impossibilities: For such know nothing to the 
contrary, but that they may be true, being unable to detect the 
Impossibility. And Credulity, because men love to be hearkened 
unto in company, disposeth them to lying: so that Ignorance it 
selfe without Malice, is able to make a man both to believe lyes, and 
tell them; and sometimes also to invent them. 

Anxiety for the future time, disposeth men to enquire into the 
causes of things: because the knowledge of them, maketh men the 
better able to order the present to their best advantage 

Curiosity, or love of the knowledge of causes, draws a man from 
consideration of the effect, to seek the cause; and avam, the cause 
of that cause; till of necessity he must come to this thought at last, 
that there is some cause, whereof there is no former cause, but is 
eternall, which is it men call God. Sothatitisnmpossibletoinake 
any profound enqmry into naturall causes, without being enclined 
ther^y to beheve there is one God Eternall; though they cannot 
have any Idea of him in their mind, answerable to his nature. 
For as a man that is born blind, hearing men talk of warming them- 
selves by the fire, and being brought to warm himself by the same, 
may easily conceive, and assure himselfe, there is somewhat there, 
which men call F%re, and is the cause of the heat he feeles; but can- 
not imagine what it is like; nor have an Idea of it in his mind, such 
as they have that see it: so also, by the visible thmgs of this world, 
and their admirable order, a man may conceive there is a cause 
of them, which men call God; and yet not have an Idea, or Image 
of him in his mind. 

And they that make little, or no enquiry into the naturall causes 
of thmgs, yet from the feare that proceeds from the ignorance it 
selfe, of what it is that hath the power to do them much good or 
harm, are enclined to suppose, and feign unto themsdvee, severall 
kinds of Powers Invisible; and to stand in awe of their own imagina- 
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tions; and in time of distresse to invoke them; as also m the .time 
o£ an expected good suocesse, to give them thanks; making the 
creature.? of their own fancy, their Gods. By which means it hath 
come to passe, that from the innumerable variety of Fancy, men 
have created in the world innumerable sorts of Gods. And this 
Feara of things invisible, is the naturall Seed of that, which every 
one in himself calJeth Religion; and in them that worship, or feare 
that Power otherwise than they do. Superstition. 

And this seed of Religion, having been observed by many; some 
of those that have observed it, have been enolined thereby to 
nourish, dresse, and forme it into Lawes; and to adde to it of their 
own invention, any opinion of the causes of future events, by which 
they thought they should best be able to govern others, and make 
unto themselves the greatest use of their Powers. 


CHAP, xn 
Of Reltoion 

Seeing there are no signcs, nor frmt of Religion, but in Man onely ; 
there is no cause to doubt, but that the seed of Religion, is also onely 
in Man; and oonsisteth in some peeuhar quality, or at least in some 
eminent degree thereof, not to be found in other Living creatures. 

And first, it is peculiar to the nature of Man, to be inquisitive 
into the Causes of the Events they see, some more, some lesse; 
but all men so much, as to be curious in the search of the causes 
of their own good and evill fortune. 

Secondly, upon the sight of any thing that hath a Beginning, to 
think also it had a cause, which determined the same to begm, then 
when it did, rather than sooner or later. 

Thirdly, whereas there is no other Felicity of Beasts, but the 
enjoying of their quotidian Food, Ease, and Lusts; as having little, 
or no foresight of the time to come, for want of observation; and 
memory of the order, consequence, and dependence of the things 
they see; Man observeth how one Event hath been produced by 
another; and remembreth in them Antecedence and Consequence; 
And when he oannot assure himselfe of the true causes of things, 
(for the causes of good and evill fortune for the most part are 
invisible,) he supposes causes of them, either such as his own fancy 
suggesteth; or trusteth to the Authority of other men, such as he 
thi^s to be his friends, and i^iser than himselfe. 

The two first, make Anxieiy, For being assured that there be 
causes of aU things that have arrived hitherto, or shall arrive here- 
after; it is impossible for a man, who continually endeavoureth 
to secure himselfe against the evill he feares, and procure the good 
he desireth, not to be in a perpetuall sohoitude of the time to come; 
So that every man, especially those that are over provident, are 
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in an estate like to that of PromeCheus. For as PrometTmns, (which 
interpreted, is, The prudent man,) was bound to the hill Caucasus, 
a place of large prospect, where, an Eagle feedmg on his hver, 
devoured in the day, as much as was repayred m the night: So 
that man, which looks too far before him, in the care of future 
time, hath his heart all the day long, gnaw^ on by feare of death, 
poverty, or other calamity; and has no repose, nor pause of his 
anxiety, but in sleep. 

This perpetuall feare, alwayes accompanying mankind in the 
ignorance of causes, as it were in the Dark, must needs have for 
object something. And therefore when there is nothing to be seen, 
there is nothing to accuse, either of thoir good, or evill fortune, 
but some Power, or Agent Invisible: In which sense perhaps it was, 
that some of the old Poets said, that the Gods were at first created 
by humane Feare: which spoken of the Gods, (that is to say, of the 
many Gods of the Gentiles) is very true. But the acknowledging 
of one God Eternall, Infinite, and Omnipotent, may more easily 
be derived, from the desire men have to know the causes of naturall 
bodies, and thoir severall vertues, and operations; than from the 
feare of what was to befall thorn in time to come. For he that 
from any effect hoe seeth come to passe, should reason to the next 
and immediate cause thereof, and from thence to the cause of that 
cause, and plonge himsolfe profoundly hi the pursuit of causes; 
shall at last come to this, that there must be (as even the Heathen 
Philosophers confessed) one First Mover; that is, a First, and an 
Eternal! cause of all things; which is that which men mean by the 
name of God: And all this without thought of their fortune; the 
BoUoitude whereof, both enolines to fear, and hmders them from 
the search of the causes of other things; and thereby gives occasion 
of feigning of as many Gods, as there be men that feiene them 

And for the matter, or substance of the Invisible Agents, so 
fancyed; they could not by naturall cogitation, fall upon any other 
conooipt, but that it was the same with that of the Soule of man; 
and that the Soule of man, was of the same substance, with that 
which appeareth in a Dream, to one that sleepeth; or in a Looking- 
glasse, to one that is awake; which, men not knowing that such 
apparitions aie nothing else but creatures of the Fancy, think to be 
reall, and externall Substances; and therefore call them Ghosts; 
as the Latines called them Imagines, and UmbicE-, and thought 
them Spirits, that is, thin aereall bodies; and those Invisible Agents, 
which they feared, to bee like them; save that they appear, and 
vanish when they please. But the opinion that such Spirits were 
Inoorporeall, or Immatcriall, could never enter into the mind of 
any man by nature; because, though men may put together words 
of contradictory signification, as Spirit, and Incorporealli yet they 
can never have the imagination of any thing answering to them: 
And therefore, men that by their own meditation, arrive to the 
acknowledgement of one Infinite, Omnipotent, and Eternall God, 
choose rather to confesse ho is Jncomprehensible, and above their 
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understanding; than to define his Nature by Spirit Incorporeall, 
and then oonfesse their definition to be nninteihgible: or if they give 
him such a title, it is not Dogmatically, ivith intention to make 
the Divine Nature understood; but Piously, to honour him with 
attributes, of significations, as remote as they can from the grosse- 
nesse of Bodies Visible 

Then, for the way by which they think these Invisible Agents 
wrought there effects; that is to say, what immediate causes they 
used, in bringing things to passe, men that know not what it is that 
we call causing, (that is, almost all men) have no other rule to gueaso 
by, but by observing, and remembring what they have seen to 
precede the fiko effect at some other time, or times before, without 
seeing between the antecedent and subsequent Event, any depen- 
danoe or connexion at aU: And therefore from the like things past, 
they expect the like things to come; and hope for good or evili 
luck, superstitiously, from things that have no part at all in the 
causing of it- As the Athenians £d for their war at Lepanto, demand 
another Phormto; The Pompeian faction for their warre in Afrique, 
another Scipio; and others have done in divers other occasions 
since In like manner they attribute their fortune to a stander by, 
to a lucky or unlucky place, to words spoken, especially if the name 
of God he amongst them; as Charming, and Conjuring (the Leiturgy 
of Witches;) insomuch as to beheve, they have power to turn a 
stone mto bread, bread into a man, or any thing, into any thing. 

Thirdly, for the worship which naturally men exliibite to 
Powers invisible, it can be no other, but such expressions of their 
reverence, as they would use towards men; Gifts, Petitions, Thanks, 
Submission of Body, Considerate Addresses, sober Behaviour, pre- 
meditated Words, Swearing (that is, assuring one another of their 
promises,) by mvoking them. Beyond that reason auggesteth 
nothing; but leaves them either to rest there; or for further cere- 
monies, to rely on those they believe to be wiser than themselves. 

Lastly, concerning how these Invisible Powers declare to men the 
things which shall hereafter come to passe, especially ooncerning 
their good or evili fortune m generall, or good or ill suooesse in any 
particular undertaking, men are naturally at a stand; save that using 
to oonjeoture of the time to come, by the lime past, they are very apt, 
not onely to take casuall things, after one or two encounters, for 
Prognostiques of the hke encounter ever after, but also to believe 
the Hke Prognostiques from other men, of whom they have once 
conceived a good opinion 

And in these foure things. Opinion of Ghosts, Ignorance of second 
causes. Devotion towards what men fear, and Taking of things 
Casuall for Prognostiques, oonsisteth the Natural! seed of Religion-, 
which by reason of the different Fancies, Judgements, and Passions 
of severall men, hath grown up into ceremonies so different, that 
those which are used by one man, are for the most part ndiculous 
to another. 

For these seeds have received culture from two sorts of men. 
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One sort have been they, that have nourished, and ordered them, 
according to their own invention. The other, have done it, by 
Gods oommandement, and direction: but both sorts have done it, 
with a purpose to make those men that relyed on them, the more 
apt to Obedience, Lawea, Peace, Charity, and oivill Society. So 
that the Religion of the former sort, is a part of humane Politiques; 
and teaoheth part of the duty which Earthly Kings require of their 
Subjects. And the Religion of the later sort is Divme Politiques; 
and oontaineth Precepts to those that have yeelded themselves 
subjects in the Kingdoms of God. Of the former sort, were all the 
founders of Common-wealths, and the Law-givers of the Gentiles; 
Of the later sort, were Abraham, Moses, and our Blessed Saviour-, 
by whom have been derived unto us the Lawea of the Bangdome of 
God. 

And for that part of Rehgion, which oonsisteth in opinions con- 
cerning the nature of Powers Invisible, there is almost nothing that 
has a name, that has not been esteemed amongst the Gentiles, in 
one place or another, a God, or Divell; or by their Poets feigned to 
be inanimated, inhabited, or possessed by some Spirit or other. 

The unformed matter of the World, was a God, by the name of 
Chaos 

The Heaven, the Ocean, the Planets, the Eire, the Barth, 
the Winds, were so many Gods 

Men, Women, a Bird, a Crocodile, a Calf, a Dogge, a Snake, an 
Onion, a Leeke, Deified. Besides that, they filled almost all places, 
with spirits called Damons: the plains, with Pan, and Panises, 
or Satyres; the Woods, with Eawnes, and Nymphs; the Sea, with 
Tritons, and other Nymphs; every River, and Fountayn, with a 
Ghost of his name, and with Nymphs; every house, with its Lares, 
or Familiars, every man, with his Genius; Hell, with Ghosts, and 
spiritual! Officers, as Charon, Cerberus, and the Furies; and in the 
night time, all places with Larva, Lemures, Ghosts of men deceased, 
and a whole kingdoms of Fayries, and Bugbears. They have also 
ascribed Divmity, and built Temples to meer Accidents, and 
Qualities; such as are Time, Night, Day, Peace, Concord, Love, 
Contention, Vertue, Honour, Health, Rust, Fever, and the like; 
which when they prayed for, or against, they prayed to, as if there 
were Ghosts of those names hanging over their heads, and letting 
fall, or withholding that Good, or BviU, for, or against which they 
prajred. They invoked also their own Wit, by the name of Muses; 
them own Ignorance, by the name of Fortune; their own Lust, by 
the name of Cupid; their own Rage, by the name Furies; their 
own privy members by the name of Pnapus; and attributed their 
pollutions, to Incubi,^ and Sucoiiba: insomuch as there was nothing, 
which a Poet could introduce as a person in his Poem, which they 
did not make either a God, or a Divel. 

The same authors of the Religion of the Gentiles, observing the 
second ground for Religion, wfiioh is mens Ignorance of causes; 
and thereby their aptnesse to attribute their fortune to causes, on 
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which there was no dependence at all apparent, took occasion to 
obtrude on their ignorance, in stead of second causes, a kind of 
second and ministerial! Gods; ascribing the cause of Poaoundity, 
to Feiiiis; the cause of Arts, to A-poUo, of Subtilty and Craft, to 
Mercuiy; of Tempests andstormes, to JSolus\ and of other effects, 
to other Gods: insomuch as there was amongst the Heathen almost 
as great variety of Gods, as of busmesse. 

And to the Worship, which naturally men conceived fit to bee 
used towards their Gods, namely Oblations, Prayers, Thanks, and 
the rest fgrmerly named; the same Legislators of the Gentiles have 
added thgir Images, both in Picture, and Sculpture; that the more 
ignorant 'sort, (that is to say, the most part, or generality of the 
people,) thintong the Gods for whose representation they were made, 
were really included, and as it were housed within them, might 
so much the more stand in feare of them: And endowed them with 
lands, and houbcs, and officers, and revenues, set apart from all 
other humane uses; that is, consecrated, and made holy to thos" 
their idols; as Caverns, Groves, Woods, Mountains, and whole 
Hands; and have attributed to them, not onely the shapes, some of 
Mon, some of Beasts, some of Monsters, but also the Faculties, 
and Passions of men and beasts; as Sense, Speech, Sex, Lust, 
Generation, (and this not onely by mixing one with another, to 
propagate the kind of Gods, but also by mixing with men, and 
women, to beget moiigrill Gods, and but inmates of Heaven, as 
Bacchus, Hercules, and others;) besides. Anger, Revenge, and other 
passions of living creatures, and the actions proceeding from them, 
as Fraud, Theft, Adultery, Sodomie, and any vice that may be taken 
for an efieot of Power, or a cause of Pleasure; and all such Vices, 
as amongst men are taken to be against Law, rather than against 
Honour. 

Lastly, to the Prognostiques of time to come , which are naturally, 
but Conjectures upon the Experience of time past; and super- 
naturaOy, divine Revelation; the same authors of the Religion 
of the Gentiles, partly upon pretended Experience, partly upon 
pretended Revelation, have added innumerable other superstitious 
wayes of Divination, and mode men believe they should find their 
fortunes, sometimes in the ambiguous or senslesse answers of 
the Pnests at Delphi, Delos, Ammon, and other famous Oracles; 
which answers, were made ambiguous by designs, to own the event 
both wayes; or absurd, by the intoxicating vapour of the place, 
which is very frequent in sulphurous Cavernes: Sometimes m the 
leaves of the Sibills; of whose Prophecyes (like those perhaps of 
Nostradamus; for the fragments now extant seem to bo the invention 
of later times) there were some books in reputation m the tune of 
the Roman Republique: Sometimes in the insignificant Speeches 
of Mad-men, suppos^ to be possessed with a divine Spirit, which 
Possession they called Enthusiasme, and these kinds of foretelling 
events, were accounted Theomanoy, or Prophecy: Sometmios in 
the aspect of the Starres at their Nativity, winch was called Horos- 
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copy, and esteemed a part of judiciary Astrology: Sometimes m 
their 'own hopes and feares, called Thumomanoy, or Presage: 
Sometimes in the Prediction of Witches, that pretended conference 
with the dead; which is called Necromancy, Conjurmg, and Witch- 
craft; and is but juggling and confederate knavery: Sometimes in 
the Casuall flight, or feeding of birds; called Augury: Sometimes 
in the Entrayles of a sacrificed beast; which was Aruspicina-, Some- 
times in Dreams: Sometimes in Croaking of Ravens, or chattering 
of Birds: Sometimes in the Lineaments of the face; which was 
called Metoposeopy; or by Palmistry in the lines of the hand, 
in casuall words, called Ormna: Sometimes in Monsters, or un- 
usuall accidents; as Eoohpses, Comets, rare Meteors, Earthquakes, 
Inundations, uncouth Births, and the like, which they called 
Portenta, and Ostenta, because they thought them to portend, or 
foreshew some great Calamity to come: Sometimes, m meer Lottery, 
as Crosse and Pile; counting holes in a sive; dippmg of Verses m 
Ilomer, and Vvgib, and innumerable other such vaine oonoeipts. 
So easie are men to be drawn to believe any thing, from such men 
as have gotten credit with them; and can with gentlenesse, and 
dexterity, take hold of their fear, and ignorance. 

And therefore the first Founders, and Legislators of Common- 
wealths amongst the Gentiles, ivhose ends were only to keep the 
people in obedience, and peace, have in all places taken care; Birst, 
to imprint in their minds a beliefe, that those precepts which they 
gave ooncermng Religion, might not be thou^t to proceed from 
their own device, but from the dictates of some God, or other 
Spirit; or else that they themselves were of a higher nature than 
mere mortalls, that their Lawes might the more easily be received: 
So Ifuma Pomptlitis pretended to receive the Ceremonies he insti- 
tuted amongst the Romans, from the Nyiwh Egeria: and the first 
King and founder of the Elingdome of Peru, pretended himselfe 
and his wife to be the children of the Sunne: and Mahomei, to set 
up his new Religion, pretended to have conferences with the Holy 
Grhost, in forme of a Dove. Secondly, they have had a oare, to 
make it believed, that the same things were displeasmg to the Gods, 
which were forbidden by the Lawes Thirdly, to prescribe Core- 
monies, Supplications, Sacrifices, and FestivaUa, by which they were 
to believe, the anger of the Gods might be appeased; and that ill 
success in War, great contagions of Sicknesse, Earthquakes, and each 
mans private Misery, came from the Anger of the Gods; and their 
Anger from the Neglect of their Worship, or the forgetting, or 
mistaking some point of the Ceremomes required. And though 
amongst the aiitient Romans, men were not forbidden to deny, 
that which in the Poets is written of the paines, and pleasures after 
this hfe; which divers of great authority, and gravity in that state 
have m their Haiangues openly derided; yet that behefe was alwaies 
more cherished, than the contrary. 

And by these, and such other Institutions, they obtayned in 
order to their end, (which was the peace of the Commonwealth,) 
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that the oommon people in their misfortunes, laying the fault on 
neglect, or errour in their Ceremonies, or on their oim diaohedienoo 
to the lawes, were the lease apt to mutiny against their Governors, 
And being entertained with the pomp, and pastime of Festivalls, 
and publie Games, made in honour of the Gods, needed nothing 
else but bread, to keep them from discontent, murmuring, and 
commotion against the State. And therefore the Komans, that had 
conquered the greatest part of the then known World, made no 
scruple of toDerating any Religion whatsoever in the City of Rome 
it selfe, unlesse it had somethmg in it, that could not consist with 
then Civill Governmetnt; nor do we read, that any Religion was 
there forbidden, but that of the Jewes; who (being the peculiar 
ICingdome of God) thought it unlawful! to acknowledge subjection 
to any moitall King or State whatsoever. And thus you see how 
the Religion of the Gentiles was a part of their Policy. 

But where God himselfe, by supernatural! Revelation, planted 
Religion; there he also made to himselfe a peculiar Kingdome; 
and gave Lawes, not only of behaviour towards himselfe; but also 
towards one another; and thereby in the Kingdome of God, the 
Policy, and lawes Civill, are a part of Religion; and therefore the 
distinction of Temporall, and Spirituall Domination, hath there 
no place. Itistrue, that God is King of all the Earth: Yet may he 
be King of a peculiar, and chosen Nation. Eor there is no more 
incongruity there in, than that he that hath the general! command 
of the whole Army, should have withall a peculiar Regiment, or 
Company of his oivn. God is King of all the Earth by his Power: 
but of his chosen people, he is King by Covenant. But to speake 
more largly of the Kingdome of God, both by Nature, and Covenant, 
I have in the following discourse assigned an other place. 

Erom the propagation of Religion, it is not hard to under- 
stand the causes of the resolution of the same into its first seeds, 
or principles; which are only an opinion of a Deity, and Powers 
invisible, and supernatural!; that can never be so abohshed out of 
humane nature, but that new Rebgions may agame be made to 
spring out of them, by the culture of such men, as for such purpose 
are in reputation. 

Eor seeing all formed Religion, is founded at first, upon the 
faith which a multitude hath in some one person, whom they 
beheve not only to be a wise man, and to labour to procure their 
happiness, but also to be a holy man, to whom God himselfe vouoh- 
safeth to declare his will supernaturally: It foUoweth necessarily, 
when they that have the Girovernment of Religion, shall come to 
have either the wisedome of those men, their sincerity, or their 
love suspected; or that they shall be unable to shew any probable 
token of Divine Revelation; that the Religion which they desire 
to uphold, must be suspected likeivise; and (without the fear of 
the Civill Sword) contramoted and rejected. 

That which taketh away the reputation of Wisedome, in him 
that formeth a Religion, or addeth to it when it is aUready formed. 
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is the enjoyning of a behefe of contradictories: For both parts of 
a contradiction cannot possibly be true: and therefore to enjoyne 
the beliefe of them, is an argument of ignorance, which detects the 
Author in that; and discredits him in all things else he shall pro- 
pound as from revelation supernaturall: which revelation a man 
may indeed have of many things above, but of nothing against 
natural! reason. 

That which taketh away the reputation of Sincerity, is the 
doing, or saying of such things, as appears to be signes, that what 
they require other men to believe, is not believed by themselves; 
aU which doings, or sayings are therefore called Scandalous, because 
they be stumbling blocks, that make men to fall in the way of 
Religion: as Injustice, Cruelty, Prophanesse, Avarice, and Luxury. 
For who can believe, that he that doth ordinarily suoh actions, as 
proceed from any of these rootes, believeth there is any suoh In- 
visible Power to be feared, as he aifrighteth other men withall, for 
lesser faults? 

That which taketh away the reputation of Love, is the being 
detected of private ends: as when the beliefe they require of others, 
conduoeth or seemeth to conduce to the acquiring of Dominion, 
Riches, Dignity, or secure Pleasure, to themselves onely, or specially. 
For that which men reap benefit by to themselves, they are thought 
to do for their own sakes, and not for love of others. 

Lastly, the testimony that men can render of divine Calling, can 
be no other, than the operation of Miracles; or true Prophecy, 
(which also is a Miracle;) or extraordinary Felicity And there- 
fore, to those points of Religion, which have been received from 
them that did such Miracles; those that are added by such, as 
approve not their Calling by some Miracle, obtain no greater behefe, 
than what the Custome, and Lawes of the places, in which they be 
educated, have wrought into them. For as in naturall things, men 
of judgement require naturall signes, and arguments; so m super- 
natural things, they require signes supernaturall, (which are 
iliracles,) before they consent inwardly, and from their hearts. 

All which causes of the weakemng of mens faith, do manifestly 
appear in the Examples following. First, we have the Example of 
the children of Israel; who when Moses, that had approved his 
Calling to them by Miracles, and by the happy conduct of them 
out of Egypt, was absent but 40 dayes, revolt^ from the worship 
of the true God, recommended to them by him; and setting up ^ 
a Golden Calfe for their God, relapsed into the Idolatry of the 
Egj^ptians; from whom they had been so lately delivered. And 
again, after Moses, Aaron, Joshsia, and that generation which had 
seen tlie great works of God in Israel,® were d^d; another genera- 
tion arose and served Baal. So that Mracles fayhng, Faitli also 
failed. 

Again, when the sons of Samud,^ being constituted by their 
father Judges in Bersahee, received bribes, and judged unjustly, 

1 Exod. 32. I, 2. » fudges 2. ii. • i Sam. 8. 3 
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the people of Israel refused any more to have God to be their Jiing, 
in other manner than he was King of other people; and therefore 
oryed out to Samuel, to choose them a Kuig after the manner of the 
Nations. So that Justice fayling, Faith also fayled: Insomuch, 
as they deposed their God, from reignmg over them 

And whereas m the planting of Christian Religion, the Oracles 
ceased m all parts of the Roman Empire, and the number of 
Christians enoreased wonderfully every day, and m every plane, by 
the preaching of the Apostles, and Evangehsts; a great part of 
that suooesse, may reasonably be attributed, to the contempt, into 
which the Priests of the Gentiles of that tune, had brought them- 
selves, by their nncleannesse, avarice, and jugling between Prmces, 
Also the Religion of tho Church of Some, was partly, for the same 
cause abolished in Sngland, and many other parts of Christendome; 
insomuch, as the fayling of Vertne m the Pastors, maketh faith 
faile m the People: and partly from bringing of the Pliilosophy, 
and dootrine of Aristotle into Religion, by the Sohoole-men; from 
whence there arose so many oontradiotions, and absurdities, as 
brought the Clergy into a reputation both of Ignorance, and of 
Fraudulent intention; and enolmed people to revolt from them, 
either against the wiU of their own Princes, as in France, and 
Holland X or with their will, as in England. 

Lastly, amonMt the pomts by the Church of Some declared 
necessary for Salvation, there be so many, manifestly to the advan- 
tage of the Pope, and of his spirituall subjects, residing in the 
territories of other Christian Princes, that were it not for the mutuall 
emulation of those Princes, they might without warre, or trouble, 
exclude all forraign Authority, as easily as it has been excluded m 
England. For who is there that does not see, to whose benefit it 
ooncluoeth, to have it believed, that a King hath not his Authority 
from Christ, unlcsse a Bishop crown him? That a King, if he 
be a Priest, cannot Marry ? That whether a Prinoe be born m 
lawfull Marriage, or not, must be judged by Authority from Somet 
That Subjects may be freed from their Alleageanoe, if by the Court 
of Some, the King be judged an Heretigue? That a King (as 
Chtlpenque of France) may be deposed by a Pope (as Pope Zachary,) 
for no cause; and his Kmgdome given to one of his Subjects? That 
the Gergy, and Regulars, m what Country soever, shall be exempt 
from the Jurisdiction of their Kmg, in cases orimmall? Or who 
does not see, to whose profit redound the Fees of private Masses, 
and Vales of Purgatory; with other signes of private mterest, 
enough to mortifle the most hvely Faith, if (as I sayd) the oivill 
Magistrate, and Custome did not more sustain it, than any opinion 
they have of the Sanctity, Wisdome, or Probity of then Teachers ? 
So that I may attribute aU the changes of Religion in the world, to 
one and the same cause; and that is, unpleasing Priests; and those 
not onely amongst Oatholiques, but even in that Ohuroh that hath 
presumed most of Reformation 
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CHAP, xiii 

Of the, NATURAr-T. Condition of Mankind, as roncermng their 
Fehoity, and Misery 

Natube liath made men so equall, in the faculties of body, and 
mind; as that though there bee found one man sometimes mani- 
festly stronger in body, or of quicker mind then another; yet when 
all IS reckoned together, the difference between man, and man, is 
not so considerable, as that one man can thereupon claim to himselfe 
any benefit, to which another may not pretend, as well as he. For 
as to the strength of body, the weakest has strength enough to kill 
the strongest, either by secret machination, or by confederacy with 
others, that are in the same danger with himselfe. 

And as to the faculties of the mind, (setting aside the arts grounded 
upon words, and especially that skill of proceeding upon generaU, 
and infallible rules, called Science; which very few have, and but in 
few things; asbemgnot a native faculty, born with us; nor attained, 
(as Prudence,) while we look after somewhat els,) I find yet a greater 
equality amongst men, than that of strength. For Prudence, is but 
Experience; which equall lime, equally bestowes on aU men, in 
those things they equally apply themselves unto That which 
may perhaps mafie such equality incredible, is but a vam oonceipt 
of ones owno wiadome, which almost aU men think they have in a 
greater degree, than the Vulgar, that is, than all men but them- 
selves, and a few others, ivhom by Fame, or for concurring with 
themselves, they approve. For such is the nature of men, that 
howsoever they may acknowl^ge many others to be more witty, 
or more eloquent, or more learned; Yet they will hardly believe 
ther_e be many so wise as themselves: For they see their own wit 
ariiaiiH, and other mens at a distance. But this proveth rather 
that men are in that point equal], than unequal!. For there is not 
ordinarily a greater signe of the equall distribution of any thmg, 
than that every man is contented with his share, 

ariseth equality of hope in the. 
attaining of our Ends. And therefore if any two men desire the 
same thing, whmE" neverthelesse they cannot both enjoy, they 
become enemie s; and in fee way to their End, (which is prmeipally 
their owne conservation, and' sometimes" their delectation only,) 
.JJldm2ar.tadeBjroyi_qr jiibduo one an_oth^ And from hence it 
comes to passe, that where arTlhvader hath no more to feare, than 
an other mans single power; if one plant, sow, build, or possesse a 
convenient Seat, others may probably be expected to come prepared 
with forces united, to dispossesse, and deprive him , not only of the 
fruit of his labour, but also of his life, or liberty. And the Invader 
again is in the lilce danger of another. 
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And from, this d^denoe of one another, there is no way for any 
man to secure himselfe, ‘so reasonable, as Anticipation; that is, 
by force, or wiles, to master the persons of all men he can, so long, 
tdl he see no other power great enough to endanger him; And this 
is no more than his own conservation requireth, and is generally 
aOowed. Also because there be some, that taking pleasure in 
contemplating their own power in the acts of conquest, which they 
pursue farther than their security requires; if others, that other- 
wise would be glad to be at ease within modest bounds, should not 
by invasion increase their power, they would not be able, long time, 
by standmg only on their defence, to subsist. And by consequonoe, 
such augmentation of domimon over men, being necessary to a mans 
conservation, it ought to be allowed him 

Againe, men have no pleasure, (but on the contrary a great deale 
of griefe) in keepmg company, whore there is no power able to over- 


awe them all, For every man looketh that his companion should 
value him, at the same rate he seta upon himself e: And upon all 
signes of contempt, or undervaluing, naturally endeavours, as far 
as he dares (which amongst them that have no common power to 
keep them in quiet, is far enough to make them destroy eaoli other,) 
to extort a greater value from his contemners, by dommage; and 


qiiairrell. First, Comp®*^*io“> . Secondl.y, 'OiMS encBT "thirdly, 

TErfirst, maketh men mvade for Gam; the second, for Safety; 
and the third, for Reputation. The first use Violence, to make 
themselves Masters of other mens persons, wives, children, and 


oattell; the second, to defend them; the third, for tiifles, as a word. 


a smile, a different opinion, and any other signe of undervalue, 
either direct in their Persons, or bjf reflexion in their Kindred, their 
Friends, their Nation, their Profession, or their Name. 


I Hereby it is manifest, that dunng the time men live without a 
common Power to keep them all in awe, they are in that condition 
which is called Warre; and such a worre, as is of every man, against 
every man. For Wabbb, consisteth not in Battell onely, or the 
act of fighting; but in a tiact of time, wherein the Will to contend 
by Battell is sufficiently known: and therefore the notion of Time., 
is to be considered in the nature of Warre; as it is in the nature of 


W eather. For as the nature of Foule weather, ly eth not in a showre 
or two of rain; but in an inclination thereto of many dayea together; 

K nature of War, consisteth not in aotuall fighting; but in the 
disposition thereto, during all the time there is no assurance 
to the oontraiy. AH other time is Peaob. 

■VS^atsoever therefore is consequent to a time of Warre, where 
every man is Enemy to every man; the same is consequent to the 
time, wherein men five without other security, than what their own 
strength, and their own invention shall furnish them withaU. In 
such condition, there is no place for Industry; because the fruit 
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thereof ia unoertain: and consequently no Culture of the Earth, 
no Navigation, nor use of the commodities that may be imported 
by Sea; no commodious Building; no Instruments of moving, and 
removing such things as require much force; no Knowledge of the 
face of the Earth; no account of Time; iw Arts; no Letters; no 
Society; and winch is worst of all, contmuall feaie, and danger 
• 6f Violent death ; Arid the life of man, solitoy, poore, nasty, brutish, 
and short. 

“If" may seem strange to some man, that has not well weighed 
these things; that Nature should thus dissociate, and render men 
apt to invade, and destroy one another: and he may therefore, not 
trusting to this Inference, made from the Passions, desire perhaps 
to have the same confirmed by Experience. Let him therefore 
consider Tvith himselfe, when tahing a journey, he armea himselfe, 
and seeks to go well accompanied; when going to sleep, he looks 
his dores; when even in his house he locks his chests; and this 
when he knowes there bee Lawes, and pnbUke Officers, armed, to 
revenge all injuries shall bee done him; what opinion he has of his 
fellow subjects, when he rides armed; of his fellow Citizens, when he 
looks his dores; and of his children, and servants, when ho looks his 
chests. Does he not there as much accuse mankind by hia actions, 
as I do by my words? But neither, of us accuse man£ nature iii, 
it. The Desires, and other Passions of man, are in ihemselvM no' 

Sffi'" No more are the Actions, that proceed from those Passions, 

till they know a Law that forbids them: which till Lawes be made 
they oannot know: nor can any Law be made, till they have agreed 
upon the Person that shall make it. 

It may peradventure be thought, there was never such a time,] 
nor condition of warre as this; and I believe it was never generally 
so, over all the world: hut there are many places, where they live 
so now, For the savage pwple in many places of America, except] 
the government of small Families, the concord wheieof depondelli 
on naturall lust, have no government at all; and hvo at this dajt] 
in that brutish manner, as I said before. Howsoovoi, it may be 
perceived what manner of life there would be, where there were no 
common Power to feare; by the manner of Hfe, which men that 
have formerly lived under a peaceful! government, use to degenerate ] 
intjo, in a oivUl Warre. 

'^ut though there had never been any lime, wherein particular I 
men were m a condition of warre one against another; yet in all 
times. Kings, and Persons of Soveraigne authority, because of their 
Independent, Me in continuall jealousies, and in the state and 
posture of Gladiator^ having their weapons pointing, and their 
eyes fixed on one another; that is, their Farts, Gainsons, and Guns, 

. upon the Frontiers of their Kmgdomes; and contmuall Spyes 
upon their neighbours; which is a piosture of War. But because 
they uphold thereby, the iSdilstty of their {Subjects; there does not 
follow from it, that miseiy, which accompanies the Liberty of 
particular men. 

*1)691 
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To tins warre of evefy man against every man, this also is oonae- 
qiiont; that nothing can be Unjust. The notions of Eight- and 
Wrong, Justice and Inj’ustioe have there no place. Where there is 
no common Power, there is no Law where no Law, no Injustice 
Force, and Fraud, are in warre the two Cardinall vertues. Justice, 
and Injustice are none of the Faculties neither of the Body, nor 
Mind. If they were, they might be in a man that were alone in the 
world, as well as his Senses, and Passions. They are Qualities, that 
relate to men in Society, not in Sohtudo. It is consequent also to 
the same condition, that there bo no Propriety, no Dominion, no 
Mine and TJnne distinct; but onely that tu be every mans, that he 
can get; and for so long, as he can keep it. And thus much for the 
lU condition, which man by meer Nature is actually placed in; 
though with a possibihty to come out of it, consisting partly in the 
Passions, partly in his Beason 

The Passions that encline men to Peace, are Fearo of Death; 
Desire of such things as are necessary to commodious living; and 
a Hope by their Industry to obtam them And Eeason suggesteth 
convenient Articles of Peace, upon which men may be drawn to 
agreement. These Articles, are they, which otherwise are called 
the Lawes of Nature; whereof I shall speak more particularly, in 
the two following Chapters. 


CHAP. XIV 

Of the- first and second Natorali, Lawes, and of Contracts 

‘.'The Bisht Of Nature, which Writers commonly call Jiis 
Naturals, is the Liberty each man hath, to use his own power, as 
ha will himselfe, for the preservation of his own Nature; that is 
to say, of his own Life; and consequently, of doing any thing, which 
in his own Judgement, ^d Beason, hee shall conceive to be the 
aptest means thereunto. 

/ By Liberty, is understood, according to the proper signifloation 
of the word, the absence of externaU Impediments: which Impedi- 
ments, may oft take away part of a mans power to do what hee 
would; but cannot hinder him from using the power left him, 
according as his judgement, and reason shall dictate to him 

A Law Of Nature, (Lex Naturalis,) is a Precept, or generall Eulo, 
found out by Eeason, by which a man is forbidden to do, that, 
which is destructive of his life, or talceth away the means of preserv- 
mg the same, and to omit, that, by which he tliinketh it may be 
best preserved For though they that speak of this subject, use to 
confound Jus, and Lex,flUg}it and Law, yet they ought to he 
distinguished; beoauseVRiOTcr, consisteth in liberty to do, or to 
forbeare; M^eroas Law, determinotb, and bindeth to one of thera^ 
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'^BO that Law, and Eight, differ as much, as Obligation, and Liberty; 
which in one and the same matter are inoon3iatent.w^ 

And because the condition of Man, (as hath been declared in the 
precedent Chapter) is a condition of Waire of eve^ one against 
every one; in which case every one is governed by his own Eeason; 
and there is nothing ho can make use of, that may not be a help 
unto him, in preserving his life against his enemyes; It followeth, 
that in such a condition, every man has a Right to every thing; 
even to one anothers body. And therefore, as long as this naturall 
Eight of every man to every thing endureth, there can be no security 
to any man, (how strong or wise soever he be,) of hvmg out the time, 
which Nature ordinarily alloweth men to Jpn. And consequently 
it is a precept, or'generaU rule of B eason.'^Aat ewery man, ought to 
endeavour Peace, as JarfeaalKe has hope of obtaining it ; and when 
he cannot obtatn it, that he may seek, and use, all helps, and advantages 
of Warre,/ The first branch of which Rule, oontaineth the first, 
and Eundamentall Law of Nature; which is, to seek Peace, and follow 
it. The Second, the sumrae of the Eight of Nature; whicii is. 
By all means we can, to defend our selves ' 

Prom this Fundamental! Law of Nature, by which men are 
commanded to endeavour Peace, is derived this second Law; That) 
a man he willing, when others are so too, as farre forth, as for Peace, t 
and defence ofhxmselfe he shall Hunk it necessary, to lay down this right', 
to all tlungs ; and be contented with so much liberty against other men,\ 
as he would allow other men against htmselfe. For as long as every* 
man holdeth this Eight, of doing any thmg ho liketh; so lung are 
all men in the condition of Warre But if other men will not lay 
down their Right, as well as he; then there is no Eeason for any 
one, to devest himself e of his: For that were to expose himself e 
to Prey, (which no man is bound to) rather than to dispose himselfe 
to Peace. This is that Law of the Gospell; Whatsoever you require 
that others should do to you, that do ye to them. And that Law of all 
men, Quod tih fieri non vis, alteri nefecerts. 

To lay downs a mans Right to any tlung, is to devest himselfe of the 
Liberty, of hindring another of the benefit of his own Eight to the 
same. For he that renounoeth, or passeth away his Eight, giveth 
not to any other man a Eight which he had not before; because 
there is nothing to which every man had not Eight by Nature: 
but onely standeth out of his way, that he may enjoy his own 
original! Eight, without hindrance from him; not without hindrance 
from another. So that the effect which redoundeth to one man, 
by another mans defect of Eight, is but so much diminution of 
impediments to the use of his own Eight originall. 

Eight is layd aside, either by simply Eenouucmg it; or by 
Transferring it to another. By Simply EENOUNCiNa; when 
ho oaros not to whom the benefit thereof redoundeth. By 
Tbansjekbisq; when he intendeth the benefit thereof to some 
certain person, or persons. And when a man hath in either manner 
abandoned, or granted away his Eight; then is he said to be 
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Obuqiid, or Botod, not to hinder those, to ■whom such Right is 
granted, or abandoned, from the benefit of it: and that he Ought, 
and it is his Dtjty, not to make voyd that voluntary act of his own: 
and that such hindrance is Injttsticih, and Iitjubt, as being S%ne 
Jure-, the Right bmng.before lenounoed, or transferred. So that 
Injury, or Injustice, in the controversies of the world, is somewhat 
like to that, which in the disputations of Soholers is called Ahmriiiy. 
For as it is there called an Absurdity, to contradict what one main- 
tained in the Beginmng: so in the -world, it is called Injustice, and 
Injury, voluntarily to undo that, which from the beguining he 
had voluntarily done. The way by which a man either simply 
Renounoeth, or Transferreth his Right, is a Declaration, or Significa- 
tion, by some voluntary and sufficient signs, or signes, that he doth 
so Renounce, or Transferre; or hath so Renounced, or Transferred 
the same, to him that aocepteth it. And these Signes are either 
Words onely, or Actions onelyj or (as it happeneth most often) 
both Words, and Actions. And the same are the Bonds, by which 
men are bound, and obliged: Bonds, that have their strength, not 
from their own Nature, (for nothmg is more easily broken then a 
mans word,) but from Feare of some evill consequence upon the 


rupture. 

JEhensoever, a man Transferreth his Ri^ht, or Renounoeth it; 
it is either in consideration of some Right feoiprddalfy transferred 
to himself e; or for some other good he hopeth for thereby. For 
R IB a volun tary act: and of the voluntary acts of every man, tiie 
objnat_ia_.SPJhe Good, to himsdje. And' fherefore there be some 
Rights, which no man can be understood by any words, or other 
signes, to have abandoned, or transferred. As first a man cannot 
lay down the right of resisting them, that assault him by force, to 
take away his life; because he cannot be understood to ayme 
thereby, at ai^ Good to himselfe. The same may be sayd of 
Wounds, and Ohayns, and Imprisonment; both because there is 
no benefit consequent to such patience; as there is to the patience 
of suffering another to be wounded, or imprisoned: as also because 
a man cannot tell, when he seeth men proceed agjfinst him by 
violence, whether they intend his death or not. '%&d lastly the 
motive, and end for which this renouncing, and transferring of 
Bight is introdu:^, is nothmg else but the security of a mans 
person, in his lif^ and in the means of so preserving life, as not to 
be weary of iti>>'^And therefore if a man by words, or other signes, 
seem to despoyle himselfe of the End, for which those signes were 
intended; he is not to be understood as if he meant it, or that it 
was his -wdll ; but that he was ignorant of how such words and actions 
TOre to' Eemtef preted. 

J f The" mhtqall tran sferring of Right, ^is that which men call 

Tliere' is difference, between transferring of Right to the Thing; 
and transferring, or tradition, that is, delivery of the Thing it selfe, 
For the Thing may be delivered together with the Trantiation ol 
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the Right; as in buying and selling with ready mony; or exchange 
of goods, or lands: and it may be delivered some time after. 

Again, one of the Contractors, may deliver the Thing contracted 
for on his part, and leave the other to perform his part at some 
determinate time after, and in the mean time be trusted; and then 
the Contract on his part, is called Pacw, or Covmtant: Or both 
parts may contract now, to perforffisrhae^terr in which oases, he 
that is to performs in time to come, being trusted, his performance 
is called K eemna of Pro mise, or Faith; and the fayling of perfor- 
mance (if it be voluntary) Vinltiiinn. n f Fnith . 

When the transferring of Right, is not mutuall; but one of the 
parties transferreth, m hope to gain thereby friendship, or service 
from another, or from his friends; or m hope to gain the reputation 
of Charity, or Magnanimity; or to deliver his mmd from the pain 
of compassion ; or in hope of reward in heaven ; This is no t Contract, 
but Gift, Fbbb-oift, Gbage: which words signifle one and the 
same thing. 

Sig nes of Contract, Me either ExprMse, or Infmmcfi. Ex- 
pfesse, are words spoken wifli understanding of what they ^nifie: 
And such words are either of the time Present, or Past; as, I Give, 
I Grant, / Time Given, 1 Mve Granted, I wiU that this be yows : Or 
of the future: as, 1 will Give, I will Grant • which words of the 
future, are called Pbomisb. 

Signes by Inference, are sometimes the consequence of Words; 
sometimes the consequence of Silence; sometimes the consequence 
of Actions; sometimes the consequence of Forbearing an Action: 
and generally a signe by Inference, of any Contract, is whatsoever 
sufiSciently argues the will of the Contractor. 

Words alone, if they be of the time to come, And contain a bare 
promise, are an insumoient signe of a Free-gift and therefore not 
obligatory. For if they be of the time to Come, as, To morrow 1 
will Give, they are a signe I have not given yet, and consequently 
that my right is not transferred, but remaineth till I transferre it 
by some other Act, But if the words be of the timo Present, or 
Past, as, I have given, or do give to be delivered to morrow, then is my 
to morrows Right given away to day; and that by tlie vertue of 
the words, though there were no other argument of my will. And 
there is a great difference in the signification of these words, Volo 
hoc tnum esse eras, and Oras dabo; that is, between I wiU that this 
be thine to morrow, and, I will give it thee to morrow : For the word 
I will, in the former manner of speech, sigt^es an act of the will 
Present; but in the later, it signifies a promise of an act of the will 
to Come: and therefore the former words, being of the Present, 
transferre a future right; the later, that be of the Future, transferre 
nothing. But if there be other signes of the Will to transferre a 
Right, besides Words; then, though the gift be Free, yet may the 
Right be understood to passe by words of the future, as if a man 
propound a Prize to him that comes first to the end of a race, The 
gift is Free; and though the words be of the Future, yet the Right 
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paasotli: ter if he would not have his words so he understood, he 
should not have let them runne. 

/In Contracts, the right passeth, not onely where the words are 
of the time Present, or Past; but also where they are of the Puture; 
because all Contract is mutuaE translation, or change of Right; 
and therefore he tliat promiseth onely, because he hath already 
received the benefit for which he promiseth, is to be understood as 
if he intended the Right should passe, /for unlesse he had been 
content to have his words so understood, the other would not have 
performed hia part first. And for that cause, in buying, and selling, 
and other acts of Contract, a Promise is equivalent to a Covenant, 
and therefore obEgatory. 

He that performeth first in the case of a Contract, is said to 
Merit that which he is to receive by the performance of the other; 
and he hath it as Dm. Also when a Prize is propounded to many, 
which is to be given to him onely that winneth; or mony is thrown 
amongst many, to be enjoyed by them that catch it; though this 
be a i^ee gift; yet so to Win, or so to Catch, is to Merit, and to have 
it as Dub, Por the Bight is transferred in the Propounding of the 
Prize, and in throwing down the mony; though it be not deter- 
mined to whom, but by the Event of the contention. But there is 
between these two sorts of Merit, this dhierenoe, that In Contract, 
I Merit by vertue of my own power, and the Contractors need, 
but in this case of Pree gift, I am enabled to Merit onely by the 
benignity of the Giver: In Contract, I merit at the Contractors 
hand that he should depart with his right. In this case of Gift, 
I Merit not that the giver should part with his right; but that when 
he has parted with it, it should be mine, rather than anothers. And 
this I think to be the meaning of that distinction of the Sohooles, 
between Meritum congrui, and Meriium condtgni. For God 
Almighty, havmg promised Paradise to those men (hoodwinkt with 
oarnaU desnes,) that can walk through this world according to the 
Precepts, and Limits prescribed by him; they say, he that shaU so 
walk, shall Merit Paradise Ex congruo. But because no man can 
demand a right to it, by his own Righteousnesso, or any other 
power in himself e, but b^ the Pree Grace of God onely; the;^ say, 
no man can Merit Paradise ex coniigtm. This I say, I think is the 
meaning of that distinotion; but because Disputers do not agree 
upon the signification of their own termes of Art, longer than it 
serves their turn; I wEl not afiSrme any thing of their meaning: 
onely this I say, when a gift is given mdefinitely, as a prize to be 
contended for, he that wumeth Meriteth, and may olaime the Prize 
as Due. 

If a Covenant be made, wherein neither of the parties performe 
presently, but trust one another; m the condition of meet Mature, 
(which IS a condition of Warre of every man against every man,) 
upon any reasonable snspition, it is Voyd: But if there be a common 
Power set over them both, with right and force sufficient to oompeE 
performance; it is not Voyd. Por he that performeth first, has no 
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asTOsanoe the other rvill performe after; because the bonds of words 
aie too weak to bridle mens ambition, avarice, anger, and other 
l’,aa!iions, without the feare of some coerceive Power; which m the 
conchtion of meer Nature, where all men are equall, and judges of 
the justne.'5se of their own fears, cannot possibly be supposed. And 
therefore he which performeth first, does but betray himselfe to his 
enemy; contrary to the Right (he can never abandon) of defending 
his lile, and means of hving. 

But in a oivill estate, where there is a Power set up to constrain 
those that would otherwise violate their faith, that feare is no more 
reasonable; and for that cause, he which by the Covenant is to 
perform first, is obliged so to do. 

The cause of feare, which mateth such a Covenant invalid, must 
be ahvayes something arising after the Covenant made; as some new 
fact, or other aigne of the Will not to peiforme: else it cannot 
make the Covenant voyd. For that which could not hmder a man 
from promising, ought not to be admitted as a hindrance of per- 
forming. 

He that transferreth any r.ight, transferreth tho Means of enjoy- 
ing it, as farre as lyeth in his power. As he that selleth Land, is 
understood to transferre the Herbage, and whatsoever growes upon 
it; Nor can he that sells a Mill turn away the Stream that ^ves it. 
And they that give to a man the Right of government in Sove- 
rai^nty, are understood to give him the tight of levying mony to 
maintain Souldiers; and of appointing Magistrates for the adminis- 
tration of Justice. 

To make Covenants ivith bruit Beasts, is impossible; because 
not understanding our speech, they understand not, nor accept of 
any translation of Right; nor can translate any Right to another: 
and without mutuall acceptation, there is no Covenant. 

To make Covenant with God, is impossible, but by Mediation 
of snob as God speaketh to, either by Revelation supernaturall, or 
by his Lieutenants that govern under him, and in hiis Name: For 
otherwise we know not whether our Covenants be accepted, or not. 
And therefore they that Vow any thing contrary to any law of 
Nature, Vow in vain; as being a thing unjust to pay such Vow. 
And if it be a thing commanded by the Law of Nature, it is not 
the Vow, but the Law tliat binds them. 

The matter, or subject of a Covenant, is alwayes something that 
falleth under deliberation, (For to Covenant, is an act of the Will; 
that is to say an act, and the last act, of deliberation;) and is there- 
fore alwayes understood to be sometiiing to come; and which is 
judged Possible for him that Covenanteth, to performe. 

And therefore, t o promise that which is known to b e Impossible, 
is np__Qosenant- But if that prove imi^ssible’afterwards, whioh 
bSore was thought possible, the Covenant is vahd, and bindeth, 
(though not to the thing it seKe,) yet to the value; or, if that also 
he impossible, to the unfeigned endeavour of performing ns much 
as is possible: for to more no man can be obliged. 
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Men are freed of tteir Covenanta two wayes; by Performing; 
or by being Forgiven. For Performance, is tbe natural! end of 
obligation; and Forgivenesae, the restitution of liberty; as being a 
re-transferring of that Bight, in which the obligation consisted. 

Covenants entred into by fear, in the condition of meer Nature, 
are obligatory. For example, if I Covenant to pay a ransome, or 
service for my Kfe, to an enemy; I am bound by it. For it is a 
Contract, -wherein one reoeiveth the benefit of life; the other is to 
receive :^ony, or service for it; and consequently, ivhere no other 
Law (as in the condition, of meer nature) forbiddeth the performance, 
the Covenant is valid. Therefore Prisoners of warre, if trusted 
with the payment of them Bansome, are obliged to pay it; And if a 
weaker Prince, make a disadvantageous peace -with a stronger, for 
feare; he is bound to keep it; unlesse (as hath been sayd before) 
there ariseth some new, and just cause of feare, to renew the war. 
And even in Common-wealths, if I be forced to redeem my selfe 
from a Theefe by promising hha mony, I am bound to pay it, tUl 
the Civill Law discharge me. For whatsoever I may lawfully do 
■without Obligation, the same I may la-wfuUy Covenant to do 
through feare: and what I la-wfuUy Covenant, I cannot la-wfully 
break. 

A former Covenant makes voyd a later. For a man that hath 
passed away his Bight to one man to day, hath it not to passe 
to morrow to another: and therefore the later promise passeth no 
Eight, but is null. 

A Covenant not to defend my selfe from force, by force, is alwayes 
voyd. For (as I have shewed before) no man can transferre, or lay 
down his Bight to save himseWe from Death, Wounds, and Imprison- 
ment, (the avoyding whereof is the onely End of laying do-wn any 
Bight, and therefore the promise of not resisting force, in no Cove- 
nant transferreth any right; nor is obligmg. For though a man may 
Covenant thus, VrikssR I do so, or so, hiil me; he cannot Covenant 
thus, Unlesse 1 do so, or so, I vnU not resist you, when you come to 
kill me. For man by nature ohooseth the lesser eviU, which is 
danger of death m resisting; rather than the greater, which is 
certain and present death in not resistmg. And this is granted 
to be true by ail men, in that they lead Criminals to Execution, and 
Prison, with armed men, notwithstanding that such Criminals have 
consented to the Law, by which they are condemned.' 

• A Covenant to accuse ones selfe, -without assurance of pardon, is 
liltewise invalide. For in the condition of Nature, where every 
man is Judge, there is no place for Accusation: and in the Civill 
State, the Accusation is followed -with Punishment; which being 
Force, a man is not obliged not to resist. The same is also true, 
of the Accusation of those, by whose Condemnation a man falls into 
misery; as of a Father, Wife, or Benefactor. 

For the Testimony of such an Accuser, if it be not -wilhngly given, 
is praesumed to be corrupted by Nature; and therefore not to be 
received: and where a mans Testimony is not to be credited, he is 
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not, bound to give it. Also Aoousations upon Torture, are not to bo 
reputed as Testimonies. For Torture is to be used but as means of 
conjecture, and bgbt, in the further examination, and search of 
trutli; and what is in that ease confessed, tendeth to the ease of 
him that is Tortured; not to the informing of the_ Torturers: and 
therefore ought not to have the credit of a sulBoient Testimony: 
for whether he deliver himselfe by true, or false Accusation, he does 
it by the Right of preserving his own life. 

i, Ihe force of Words, being (as I have formerly noted) too weak 
to hold men to the performance of their Covenants; there are in 
mans nature, but two imaginable helps to strengthen it And those 
are either a ffeare of the consequence of breakmg their word; or a 
Glory, or Pride in appearing not to need to breake it. ' This later 
is a Generosity too rarely found to be presumed on; especially in the 
pursuers of Wealth, Command, or sensuall Pleasure; which are the 
greatest part of Mankind. The Passion to be reckoned upon, is 
Pear; whereof there be two very generall Objects: one. The Power 
of Spirits Invisible; the other. The Power of those men they shall 
therem Offend. Of these two, though the former be the greater 
Power, yet the feare of the later is commonly the greater Peaie. 
The Peare of the former is m every man, his own Religion, 
wliioh hath place in the nature of man before CiviU Society. 
The later ha& not so; at least not plaoe enough, to keep men 
to their promises; because m the condition of mecr Nature, the 
inequality of Power is not discerned, but by the event of BatteU. 
So that before the time of CSvill Society, or in the interruption 
thereof by Warre, there is nothing can strengthen a Covenant of 
Peace agreed on, against the temptations of Avarice, Ambition, 
Lust, or other strong desire, but the feare of that Invisible Power, 
which they every one Worship as God; and Peare as a Revenger 
of their perfidy, AU therefore that can be done between two men 
not subject to Oivill Power, is to put one another to swear by the 
God he feareth: Which Swearing, or Oath, is a Forme of Speech, 
added to a Promise; by which he that promiseth, atgnifielh, that vnlesse 
he performe, he renounceth the mercy of his God, or calMh to him for 
vengeance on himselfe. Such was the Heathen Porme, Let Jupiter 
hiU me dse, as I hill this Beast. So is our Porme, I shall do thus, and 
thus, so help me God. And this, with the Rites and Ceremonies, 
whioh every one useth in his own Religion, that the feare of breaking 
faith might he the greater. 

By this it appears, that an Oath taken according to any other 
Porme, or Rite, then his, that sweareth, is in vam; and no Oath: 
And that there is no Swearing by any thing which the Swearer thinks 
not God. Per though men have sometimes used to swear by then 
Kings, for feare, or flattery; yet they would have it thereby under- 
stood, they attributed to them Divine honour. And that Swearing 
uimeoessarily by God, is but prophaning of his name; and Swearing 
by other things, as men do m common disoonrse, is not Swearing, 
but an impious Custome, gotten by too much vehemence of talking. 
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It appears also,'tlmt the Oath addes nothing to the Obligation. 
For a Covenant, if lawfull, binds in the sight of God, without the 
Oath, as much as with it: if unlawful!, bindeth not at f.ll; though 
it ho confirmed with an Oath. 


CETAP. XV 

Of other Lawes of Natuie 

From that law of Nature, by which we are obliged to transfeire 
to another, such Rights, as bemg retained, hinder the peace of 
Mankind, there followeth a Third, which is this, That men perfome 
their Covenants made without which. Covenants are in vain, and 
but Empty words; and the Right of all men to all things remaining, 
wee are still in the condition of Warre. 

And in this law of Nature, oonsisteth the Fountain and Originall 
of JtrsTiOB. For where no Covenant hath preceded, there hath no 
Right been transferred, and every man has right to every thing; 
and consequently, no action can be Unjust. But when a Covenant 
IS made, then to break it is Unjust-. And the definition of Inivstiob, 
is no other than the -not Performance of Covenant. And whatsoever 
IS not Unjust, is J ust. 

But because Covenants of mutuall trust, where there is a fears 
of not performance on either part, (as hath been said in the former 
Ch^ter,) are invahd; though the Originall of Justice be the making 
of Covenants; yet Injustice actually there can be none, till the 
cause of such feare be talcen away; which while men are in the 
naturall condition of Warre, cannot be done. Therefore before the 
names of Just, and Unjust can have place, there must be some 
coercive Power, to compell men equally to the performance of their 
Covenants, by the terrour of some punishment, greater than the 
benefit they expect by the breach of their Covenant; and to make 
good that Propneiy, which by mutuall Contract men acquire, in 
reoompenoe of the universal! Right they abandon: and such power 
there is none before the erection of a Common-wealth. And tliis 
IS also to be gathered out of the ordinary definition of Justice in the 
Sohooles: For they say, that Justice ts the constant Will of giving 
to every men his own. And therefore where there is no Own, that is, 
no Propriety, there is no Injustice; and where there is no ooeroeive 
Power erected, that is, where thmie is no Common-wealth, there is 
no Propriety; all men havmg Right to all things: Therefore where 
there is no Common-wealth, there nothing is Unjust. So that the 
nature of Justice, oonsisteth in keeping of valid Covenants: but 
the Validity of Covenants begins not out with the Constitution of a 
Qvill Power, sufficient to compell men to keep them: And then it 
is also that Propriety begins. ' 

The Foole hath sayd in his heart, there is no such thing as J ustioe; 
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an4 aometimea also with his tongue; seriously alleaging, that every 
mans conservation, and contentment, being oomimtted to his own 
care, there could be no reason, why every man might not do what 
he thought conduced thereunto: and therefore also to make, or not 
make; keep, or not keep Covenants, was not against Reason, when 
it conduced to ones benefit. He does not therem deny, that there 
be Covenants; and that they are sometimes broken, sometimes 
kept; and that such breach of them may be called Injustice, and 
the observance of them Justice: but he quostionetb, whether 
Injustice, taking away the feare of God, (for the same Roole hath 
said in his heart there is no God,) may not sometimes stand with that 
Reason, which dictateth to every man his own good; and par- 
ticularly then, when it conduceth to such a benefit, as shall put a 
man m a condition, to neglect not onely the dispraise, and revilings, 
but also the power of other men. The Kingdome of God is gotten 
by violence: but what if it could be gotten by unjust violence? 
wore it against Reason so to get it, when it is impossible to receive 
hurt by it ? and if it be not against Reason, it is not against Justice: 
or else Justice is not to be approved for good. Rrom such reasoning 
as this. Successful! wiokednesse hath obtained the name of Vertue: 
and some that in all other things have disallowed the violation of 
Raith , yet have allowed it, when it is for the gettmg of a Kmgdome, 
And the Heathen that behevod, that Saturn was deposed by his son 
Jupiter, believed neverthelesse the same Jupiter to be the avenger 
of Injustice- Somewhat like to a piece of Law in Oolcea Commen- 
taries on Litleton; where he sayes. If the right Ileire of the Crown 
be attainted of Treason; yet the Crown shall descend to him, and 
ea instmte the Atteyiider bo voyd: iVom which instances a man will 
be very prone to inferre; that when the Heire apparent of a Kmg- 
dome, shall kdl him that is m possession, though his father; you 
may call it Injustice, or by what other name you wiU; yet it can 
never be against Reason, seeing all the voluntary actions of men 
tend to the benefit of themselves; and those actions are most 
Reasonable, that conduce most to their ends. This specious 
reasonmg is neverthelesse false. 

Por the question is not of promises mutuall, where there is no 
security of performance on either side; as when there is no Civill 
Power erected over the parties promising; for such promises are no 
Covenants: But either where one of the parties has performed 
already, or where there is a Power to make him performe; there 
is the question whether it be agamst reason, that is, against the 
benefit of the other to performe, or not. And I say it is not against 
reason. Por the manifestation whereof, we are to consider; First, 
that when a man doth a thing, which notwithstanding any thmg 
can bo foreseen, and reckoned on, tendeth to his own destruction, 
howsoever some accident which he could not expect, arriving may 
turne it to his benefit; yet such events do not make it reasonably 
or wisely done. Secondly, that m a condition of Warre, wherein 
every man to every man, for want of a common Power to 
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keep them all in awe, is an Enemy, there is no man can hope by, his 
own strength, or wit, to defend hhnselfe from destruction, without 
the help of Confederates; where every one expects the same defence 
by the Confederation, ikat any one else does: and therefore he 
which declares he thinks it reason to deceive those that help him, 
can m reason expect no other means of safety, than what can be had 
from his own smgle Power. He therefore that breaketh has Cove- 
nant, and consequently deolareth that he thinks he may with 
reason do so, cannot be received into any Society, that unite them- 
selves for Peace and Defence, but by the errour of them that receive 
ham; nor when he is received, be retayned in it, without seeing the 
danger of their errour; which errours a man cannot reasonably 
reckon upon as the means of his security; and therefore if he be 
left, or cast out of Society, he perisheth; and if he live in Society, 
it IS by the errours of other men, which he could not foresee, nor 
reckon upon; and consequently against the reason of his preserva- 
tion; and so, as aU men that contribute not to his destruction, 
forbear him onely out of ignorance of what is good for themselves. 

As for the Instance of gaining the secure and perpetual felicity 
of Heaven, by any way; it is frivolous: there being but one way 
imaginable; and that is not breaking, but keeping of Covenant. 

And for the other Instance of attaming Sovereignty by Rebellion; 
it is manifest, that though the event follow, yet because it cannot 
reasonably be expected, but rather the contrary; and because 
by gaining it so, others are taught to gain the same in like manner, 
the attempt thereof is against reason. Justice therefore, that is to 
say. Keeping of Covenant, is a Rule of Reason, by which we are 
forbidden to do any thmg destructive to our life; and consequently 
a Law of Nature. 

• There be some that proceed further; and will not have the Law 
of Nature, to be those Rules which conduce to the preservation 
of mans life on earth; but to the attaining of an eternall felioity 
after death; to which they think the breach of Covenant may 
conduce’; and consequently be just and reasonable; (such are they 
that think it a work of merit to kill, or depose, or rebel! agamst, 
the Soveraigne Power constituted over them by their own consent.) 
But because there is no natural! knowledge of mans estate after 
death; much lesse of the reward that is then to be given to breaoh 
of Faith; but onely a beliefe grounded upon other mens saying, 
that they know it supernaturally, or that they know those, that knew 
them, that knew others, that knew it supernaturally; Breach of 
Faith cannot be called a Precept of Reason, or Nature. 

Others, that allow for a Law of Nature, the keeping of Faith, do 
neverthelesse make exception of certain persona; as Heretiques, 
and such as use not to performe their Covenant to others: And this 
also is against reason. For if any fault of a man, be sufficient to 
discharge our Covenant made; the same ought in reason to have 
been sufficient to have hindred the making of it. 

The names of Just, a^id Injusf, when they are attributed to Men, 
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signifle one thing; and when they aie attributed to Actions, another. 
Whfen they are attributed to Men, they signifle Conformity, or 
Inoonformity of Manners, to Eeason. But when they are attri- 
buted to Actions, they signifle the Conformity or Inconformity 
to Beason, not of Manners, or manner of life, but of particular 
Actions A Just man therefore, is he that taketh all the care he 
can, that his Actions may be aU Just: and an Unjust man, is he 
that negleoteth it. And such men are more often in our Language 
stiled by the names of Eighteous, and Unrighteous; then Just, and 
Unjust; though the meaning be the same. Therefore a Eighteous 
man, does not lose that Title, by one, or a few unjust Actions, that 
proceed from sudden Passion, or mistake of Things, or Persons: 
nor does an Unrighteous man, lose his character, for such Actions, 
as he does, or forbeares to do, for feare; because his Will is not 
framed by the Justice, but by the apparent beneflt of what he is to 
do. That which gives to humane Actions the relish of Justice, is a 
certain Noblenesse or GaUantnesse of courage, (rarely found,) 
by which a man scorns to bo beholding for the contentment of his 
life, to fraud, or breach of promise. This Justice of the Manners, 
is that which is meant, where Justice is called a Vertue, and 
Injustice a Vice. 

But the Justice of Actions denominates men, not Just, Ouiltlesse: 
and the Injustice of the same, (which is also called Injury,) gives 
them but the name of Guilty. 

Again, the Injustice of Manners, is the disposition, or aptitude to 
do Injurie; and la Injustice before it proceed to Act; and without 
supposmg any individual! person injured. But the Injustice of 
an Action, (that is to say Injury,) supposeth an individual! person 
Injured; namely_ him, to whom the Covenant was made: And 
therefore many times the injury is received by one man, when the 
dammage redoundeth to another. As when the Master com- 
mandeth his servant to give mony to a stranger; if it bo not done, 
the Injury is done to the Master, whom he had before Covenanted 
to obey; but the dammage redoundeth to the stranger, to whom he 
had no Obligation; and therefore could not Injure him. And so 
also in Common-wealths, private men may remit to one another 
their debts; but not robberies or other violences, whereby they are 
endammaged; because the detaining of Debt, is an Injury to them- 
selves; but Bobbery and Violence, are Injuries to the Person of the 
Common-wealth. 

_ Whatsoever is done to a man, conformable to his own Will 
signified tq'the doer, is no Injury to him. Por if he that doeth it, 
hath not passed away his originall right to do what he please, by 
some Antecedent Covenant, there is no breach of Covenant, and 
therefore no Injury done him. And if he have; then his WiU to 
have it done being signified, is a release of that Covenant: and so 
again there is no Injury done him. 

Justice of Actions, is by Writers divided into Commutative, and 
Distributive; and the former they say consisteth in proportion 
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Arithmetioall; the later in proportion Geometrioall. Commutative 
therefore, they place in the eqnahty of value of the things oontradted 
for; And Distributive, in the distribution of equall benefit, to men 
of equall merit. As if it wore Injustice to sell dearer than we buy; 
or to give more to a man than he merits. The value of all things 
oontraoted for, is measured by the Appetite of the Contractors- 
and therefore the just value, is that which they be contented to 
give. And Merit (besides that which is by Covenant, where the 
performance on one part, meriteth the performance of the other 
part, and falls under Justice Commutative, not Distributive,) is 
not due by Justice; but is rewarded of Grace onely. And therefore 
this distinction, in the sense wherein it usoth to be expounded, is not 
right. To speak properly, Commutative Justice, is the Justice of 
a Contractor; that is, a Performance of Covenant, in Buying, and 
Selling; Hiring, and Letting to Hire; Lending, and Borrowing; 
Exohangmg, Bartering, and other acts of Contract. 

And Distributive Justice, the Justice of an Arbitrator; that is 
to say, the act of defining what is Just. Wherem, (being trusted 
by them that make him Arbitrator,) if he performs his Trust, he is 
said to distribute to every man his own: and this is indeed Just 
Distribution, and may be called (though improperly) Distributive 
Justice; but more properly Equity; wMoh also is a Law of Nature, 
as shall be shewn in due place 

As Justice dependeth on Antecedent Covenant; so does 
Gratitude depend on Antecedent Grace; that is to say, Anteoedent- 
Eree-Qift: and is the fourth Law of Nature; which may be con- 
ceived in this' Forme, That a man which receweth Benejfit from another 
of meer Grace, Endeavour that he which giveth it, have no reasonable 
cause to repent him of his good wiU. For no man giveth, but ■udth 
intention of Good to himselfe; because Gift is Voluntary; and of 
all Voluntary Acts, the Object is to every man his own Good; of 
winch if men see they shall be frustrated, there will be no beginning 
of benevolence, or trust; nor consequently of mutuall help; nor of 
reconciliation of one man to another; md therefore they are to 
remain still m the condition of War; which is contrary to the first 
and Fundamental! Law of Nature, which oommandeth men to 
Seeh Peace. The breach of this Law, is called /wyrofifMde; and hath 
the same relation to Grace, that Injustice hath to Obligation by 
Covenant. 

A fifth Law of Nature, is Complkasawob; that is to say. That 
every man strive to accommodate^ himselfe to the rest. For the under- 
standing whereof, we may consider, that there is in mens aptnesse 
to Society, a diversity of Nature, rising from their diversity of 
Afifections; not unlike to that we see in stones brought together for 
building of an .Edifice. For as that stone which by the asperity, 
and irregularity of Figure, takes more room from others, than it 
selfe fills; and for the hardnesse, cannot be easily made plam, and 
thereby hindereth the building, is by the builders oast away as 
unprofitable, and troublesome: so also, a man that by asperity of 
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Nature, will strive to retain those things which to himaelfe are 
suporfluoua, and to others necessary, and for the stubbornness of 
his Passions, cannot be corrected, is to be left, or cast out of Society, 
as oombersome thereunto. For seeing every man, not onely by 
Right, but also by necessity of Nature, is supposed to endeavour 
all he can, to obtain that wliioh is necessary for his conservation; 
He that shall oppose himselfe against it, for thmgs superfluous, is 
guilty of the warre that thereupon is to foUowj and therefore doth 
that, which is contrary to the fundamental! Law of Nature, which 
oommandeth to aeelc Peace. The observers of this Law, may be 
called SociABLi!, (the Latines call them Gomnwdi;) The contrary. 
Stubborn, Insociahle, Froward, Intraetdbh. 

A sixth Law of Nature, is this. That upon caution, of the Future 
time, a man ought to pardon the offencos past of them that repenting, 
desire it. For Pabdon, is nothhig but granting of Peace; which 
though granted to them that persevere m their hostility, be not 
Peace, but Feare; yet not granted to them that give caution of the 
Future time, is signe of an aversion to Peace, and therefore contrary 
to the Law of Nature. 

A seventh is, That in Revenges, (that is, retribution of Evil for 
Evil,) Men look not at the greatnesse of the evill past, but the greatnesse 
of the good to follow. Whereby we are forbidden to inflict punish- 
ment with any other designs, than for correction of the offender, 
or direction of others. For this Law is consequent to the next 
before it, that oommandeth Pardon, upon security of the Future 
time. Besides, Revenge without respect to the Example, and profit 
to come, is a triumph, or glorying in the hurt of another, tending to 
no end; (for the End is alwayes somewhat to Come,) and glorying 
to no end, is vain-glory, and contrary to reason; and to hm't with- 
out reason, tendeth to the introduction of Warre; which is against 
the Law of Nature; and is commonly stiled by the name of CrutUij. 

And because all signes of hatred, or contempt, provoke to fight, 
insomuch as most men choose rather to hazard their life, than not 
to be revenged; we may in the eighth place, for a Law of Nature, 
set down this Precept, That no man by deed, word, countenance, 
or gesture, declare Hatted, or Contempt of another. The breach of 
which Law, is commonly called Contumely. 

The question who is the better man, has no place in the condition 
of meer Nature; where, (as has been shewn before,) aU men are 
equall The inequalhty that now is, has bin introduced by the Lawes 
civill. I know that Aristotle in the first booke of his Politiques, 
for a foundation of his doctrine, maketh men by Nature, some more 
worthy to Command, meaning the wiser sort (such as he thought 
himseffe to be for ins Philosophy;) others to Serve, (meaning those 
that had strong bodies, but were not Philosophers as he;) as if 
Master and Servant were not mtrodneed by consent of men, but by 
difference of Wit: which is not only against reason; but also against 
experience. For there are very few so foolish, that had not rather 
governs themselves, than be governed by others: Nor when the wise 
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in their own oonoeit, contend by force, with them who distrust 
their owne -wisdome, do they alwaiea, or often, or almost at =any 
time, get the Viotoiy. If Nature therefore have made men equall, 
that equalitie is to be acknowledged: or if Nature have made men 
unequall; yet because men that think themselves equall, will not 
enter into conditions of Peace, but upon Equall termes, such 
equalitie must be admitted. And therefore for the ninth law of 
Nature, I put this, That every man acknowledge other for Ms Eqmll 
by Nature. The breach of this Precept is Pride. 

On this law, dependeth another, Thai at the entrance into conditions 
of Peace, no man require to reserve to himsdfe any Bight, which he is 
not content should he reserved to every one of the rest. As it is neces- 
sary for all men that seek peace, to lay down certaine Rights of 
JNature; that is to say, not to have hbertie to do all they list: so 
is it neoeasarie for mans life, to retaine some; as right to governs 
their owne bodies; enjoy aire, water, motion, waies to go from place 
to place; and all thm^s else without which a man cannot hve, or 
not live well. If m this case, at the making of Peace, men require 
for themselves, that which they would not have to be granted to 
others, they do contrary to the precedent law, that oommandeth 
the acknowledgment of naturall equalitie, and therefore also against 
the law of Nature. The observers of this law, are those we call 
Modest, and the breakers Arrogant men. The Greeks call the 
violation of this law that is, a desire of more than their 

share. 

Also if a man be trusted to ludge between man and man, it is a precept 
of the Law of Nature, that he deale Equally between them. For 
without that, the Controversies of men cannot be determined but 
by Warre. He therefore that is partiall in judgment, doth what in 
him lies, to deterre men from the use of Judges, and Arbitrators; 
and consequently, (against the fundamental! Lawe of Nature) is the 

The observance of this law, from the equall distribution to each 
man, of that which in reason belongeth to himj is called Equity, 
and (as I have aayd before) distributive Justice: the violation, 
Acoephon of persons, rporwiroXrifla 

And from this followeth another law, That such things as cannot 
be divided, be enjoyed in Gammon, if »t can be ; and if the quantity 
of the thing permit, unthout Stint ; otherwise Proportionably to the 
number of them that have Bight. For otherwise the distribution is 
Hnequalf, and contrary to Equitie. 

But some things there be, that can neither be divided, nor enjoyed 
in common. Then, The Law of Nature, which presoribeth Equity, 
requireth, Thai the EnUre Bight ; or else, (making the use alternate,) 
the First Possession, he determined by Lot. For equall distribution, 
is of the Law of Nature; and other means of equall distribution 
cannot be imagined. 

Of Lots there be two sorts, Arbiirary, and Naturall. Arbitrary, 
is that wWoh is agreed on by the Competitors: Naturall, is either 
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Primogenii'ure, (^vhioh the Greek calls KXij/joyo/tla, which signifies, 
Oiven by Lot-,) or Fi7st Seisure. 

And therefore those things which cannot be enjoyed in common, 
nor divided, ought to be adjudged to the First Possessor; and in 
some oases to the First-Borne, as acquired by Lot 

It is also a Law of Nature, T7mt all men that mediate Peace, he 
allowed, safe Conduct. For the Law that coramandeth Peace, as 
the End, commandeth Intercession, as the Means; and to Inter- 
cession the Means is safe Conduct. 

And because, though men be never so willing to observe tho.so 
Lawes, there may neverthelesse arise questions concerning a mans 
action; Fust, whelher it were done, or not done; Secondly (if 
done) whether against the Law, or not against the Law; the former 
whereof, is called a question Of Fad; the later a question Of Right; 
tlierefore unlcsse the parties to the question, Covenant mutually 
to stand to the sentence of another, they are as farre from Peace 
as ever. This other, to whose Sentence they submit, is called an 
ARBirnATOB. And therefore it is of the Law of Nature, That they 
that are at oontroversie, submit their Right to the judgement of an 
Arbitrator. 

And seeing every man is presumed to do all things in order to 
his own benefit, no man is a fit Arbitrator in his own cause: and if 
he were never so fit; yet Equity allowing to each party eguall 
benefit, if one be admitted to be Judge, the other is to be admitted 
also; and so the oontroversie, that is, the cause of War, remains, 
against the Law of Nature. 

For the same reason no man in any Cause ought to be received 
for Arbitrator, to whom greater profit, or honour, or pleasure 
apparently ansoth out of the victory of one party, than of the other: 
for hee hath taken (though an unavoydablo bribe, yet) a bribe, 
and no man can be obliged to trust him. And thus also the oontro- 
versie, and the condition of War remalnoth, contrary to the Law of 
Nature. 

And in a oontroversie of Fact, the Judge bemg to give no more 
credit to one, than to the other, (if there be no other Arguments) 
must give credit to a third: or to a third and fourth; or more: 
For else the question is undecided, and loft to force, contrary to the 
Law of Nature 

Those are the Lawes of Nature, dictating Peace, for a means of 
the conservation of men in multitudes; and which onely concern 
the doctrine of Civill Society. There be other things tending to 
the destruction of particular men; as Drunkenness, and all other 
parts of Intemperance; which may therefore also be reckoned 
amongst those things which the Law of Nature hath forbidden; 
but are not necessary to be mentioned, nor are pertmenl enough 
to this place. 

And though this may seem too subtile a deduction of the Lawep 
of Nature, to be taken notice of by all men; whereof the most part 
ore too busie in getting food, and the rest too negligent to under- 
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stand: yet to leave all men nnexousable, they have been contr;t,otod 
into one easie sum, mtelligible, even to the meanest capacity; 
and that is, Do not that to another, whw.h thou vxmldest not have dove 
to thy selff, which sheweth him, that he has no more to do in learn- 
ing the Lawes of Nature, but, when weighing the actions of other 
men -mth his own, they seem too heavy, to put them into the other 
part of the ballanoe, and his own into their place, that his own 
passions, and selfe-lovo, may adde nothing to the weight , and then 
there is none of these Lawes of Nature that will not appear unto 
him very reasonable. 

The Lawes of Nature oblige inforo tnterno; that is to say, they 
bind to a desire they should take place, but in foro exiernoi that is, 
to the putting them in act, not alwayes. For he that should be 
modest, and tractable, and performs all ho promises, in such time, 
and place, where no man els should do so, should but make himselfe 
a prey to others, and procure his own certain ruine, contrary to the 
ground of all Lawes of Nature, which tend to Natures preservation. 
And again, he that having sufficient Security, that others shall 
observe the same Lawes towards him, observes them not himselfe, 
seeketh not Peace, but War; & consequently the doatruotion of his 
Nature by Violence 

And whatsoever Lawes bind inforo tnterno, may be broken, not 
onely by a fact contrary to the Law, but also by a fact according to 
it, in case a man thinlc it contrary. For though his Action m this 
case, be according to the Law; yet his Purpose was against the Law; 
winch where the Obbgation is inforo interno, is a breach. 

The Lawes of Nature are Immutable and Eternallj For Injustice, 
Ingi'atitude, Arrogance, Pride, Iniquity, Acoeption of persons, and 
the rest, can never be made lawfull. For it can never be that 
Wane shall preserve hfo, and Peace destroy it. 

The [same] Lawes, because they oblige onely to a desire, and 
endeavour, I moan an unfeigned and constant endeavour, are easie 
to be observed. For in that they require nothing but endeavour; 
he that endeavoureth their performance, fulfilletn them; and he 
that fulfllleth the Law, is Just. 

And the Science of them, is the true and onely Moral Philosophy. 
For Morall Philosophy is nothing else but the Science of what is 
Good, and Emil, m the conversation, and Society of man-kind. 
Good, and EviU, are names that signifie our Appetites, and Aversions; 
which in different tempers, oustomes, and doctrines of men, are 
different: And divers men, differ not onely in their Judgement, on 
the senses of what is pleasant, and unpleasant to the tast, smell, 
hearing, touch, and sight; but also of what is conformable, or 
disagreeable to Reason, m the actions of common hfo. Nay, the 
same man, in divers times, differs from himselfe; and one time 
pralseth, that is, oaJletb Good, what another time he dispraiseth, 
and oalleth Evil: From whence arise Disputes, Controversies, and 
at last War. And therefore so long a man is in the condition of 
meer Nature, (which is a condition of War,) as private Appetite 
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ia tb^ measure of Good, and Evill: And consequently all men agree 
on this, that Peace is Good, and therefore also the way, or means 
of Peace, which (as I have shewed before) are Justice, Gratitude, 
Modesty, Equity, Mercy, & the rest of the Laws of Nature, are 
good; that is to say, Morall Vertues; and their oontrarre Vices, 
Evill. Now the science of Vertue and Vice, is Morall PMosophie, 
and tlierfore the true Doctrine of the Lawes of Nature, is the true 
Morall Philosophie. But the Writers of Morall Philoaophie, though 
they acknowledge the same Vertues and Vices; Yet not seeing 
wherein consisted there Goodnesse; not that they come to be 
praised, as the meanes of peaceable, sociable, and comfortable 
Uvmg; j^ace them m a mediocrity of passions: as if not the Cause, 
but the Degree of daring, made Fortitude; or not the Cause, but 
the Quantity of a gift, made Liberality. 

These dictates of Eeason, men use to eaU by the name of 
Lawes; but improperly: for they are but Conclusions, or 
Theoremes concerning what conduceth to the conservation and 
defence of themselves; whereas Law, properly is the word of him, 
that by right hath command over others. But yet if we consider 
the same Theoremes, as delivered in the word of God, that by right 
oommandeth all things; then are they properly called Lawes. 


CHAP. XVI 

0/ Phbsons, Authobs, and things Personated 

A Person, is he, whose words or actions are considered, either as 
his own, or as representing the words or actions of an other man, or 
of any other thing to whom they are attributed, whether Truly or by 
Fiction. 

When they are considered as his owne, then is he called a Naturall 
Person'. And when they are considered as representing the words 
and actions of an other, then is he a Feigned or ArtificiaU person. 

The word Person is latme: insteed whereof the Greeks have 
vpdawirov, which signifies the Face, as Persona in latino sigrdfies the 
disguise, or outward appearance of a man, counterfeited on the 
Stage; and sometimes more particularly that part of it, which dis- 
guiseth the face, as a Mask or Visard: And from the Stage, hath 
been translated to any Eepresenter of speech and action, as well in 
Tribunalls, as Theaters. So that a Person, is the same that an 
Actor is, both on the Stage and m common Conversation; and to 
Personate, is to Act, or Represent himself e, or an other; and he that 
aoteth another, is said to beare his Person, or act in his name, 
(in which senoe Gicero useth it where he saies, TJnus sustineo ires 
Personas ; Mei, Adversarii, & Judteis, I beare three Persons; my 
own, my Adversaries, and the Judges;) and is called in diverse 
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occasions, diversly; as a Repreaenter, or Representative, a Lieutenant, 
a Vicar, an Attorney, a Depnjtty, a Procurator, an Actor, and the 
like. 

Of Persons Artifloiall, some have their words and actions Owned 
by those whom they represent And then the Person is the Actor ■. 
and he that owneth his words and actions, is the Author; In which 
case the Actor aoteth by Authority. For that which m speaking 
of goods and possessions, is called an Owner, and m latine Dormnus, 
in Greeke (crfptos; speaking of Actions, is called Author. And as 
the Eight of possession, is called Dominion; so the Eight of doing 
any Action, is called Authobity. So that by Authority, is alwayes 
understood a Eight of doing any act: and done by Autkority, done 
by Commission, or Licence from him whose right it is. 

From hence it foUoweth, that when the Actor maketh a Covenant 
by Authority, ho bindeth thereby the Author, no lesse than if he 
had made it himseHe; and no lesse subjeoteth him to all the conse- 
quences of the same. And therfore all that hath been said formerly, 
{Chap 14.) of the nature of Covenants between man and man in 
then naturall capacity, is true also when they are made by their 
Actors, Eepresenters, or Procurators, that have authority from them 
so far-forth as is in their Commission, but no farther. 

And therefore he that maketh a Covenant with the Actor, or 
Eepresenter, not knoidng the Authority he hath, doth it at his own 
periU. For no man is obliged by a Covenant, whereof he is not 
Author; nor consequently by a Covenant made against, or beside 
the Authority he gave. 

When the Actor doth any thing against the Law of Nature by 
command of the Author, if he be obliged by former Covenant to 
obey him, not he, but the Author breaketh the Law of Nature; 
for though the Action be against the Law of Nature, yet it is not 
his : but contrarily, to refuse to do it, is against the Law of Nature, 
that forbiddeth breach of Covenant. 

And he that maketh a Covenant with the Author, by mediation 
of the Aotor, not knowing what Authority he hath, but onely takes 
his word; in case such Authority be not made manifest unto him 
upon demand, is no longer obliged: For the Covenant made with 
the Author, is not valid, without his Counter-assurance. But if he 
that so Covenanteth, knew before hand he was to expect no other 
assurance, than the Actors word; then is the Covenant valid; 
because the Aotor in this case maketh himselfe the Author. And 
therefore, as when the Authority is evident, the Covenant obligeth 
the Author, not the Actor; so when the Authority is feigned, it 
obligeth the Aotor onely; there being no Author but himselfe. 

There are few things, that are unoapable of being represented by 
Fiction. Inanimate things, as a Church, an Hospital, a Bridge, 
may be personated by a Beotor, Master, or Overseer. But things 
Inanimate, cannot be Authors, nor therefore give Authority to their 
Actors: Yet the Actors may have Authority to procure their 
maintenance, given them by those that are Owners, or Governours 
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of those things. And therefore, such thinga cannot be Personated, 
befote there be some state of Civill Government. 

Likewise Children, Poolos, and Mad-meu that have no use of 
Eeason, may be Personated by Guardians, or Curators; but can 
be no Authors (during that time) of any action done by them, 
longer then (when they shall recover the use of Season) they shall 
judge the same reasonable. Yet during the Folly, he that hath 
right of governing them, may give Authority to the Guardian. 
But this again has no place but m a State Civill, because before 
such estate, there is no Domuuon of Persons 

An Idol, or meer Figment of the brain, may be Personated; as 
were the Gods of the Heathen; which by such Officers as the State 
appointed, were Personated, and held Possessions, and other Goods, 
and Rights, which men from time to time dedicated, and conse- 
crated unto them. But Idols cannot bo Authors: for an Idol is 
nothing. The Authority proceeded from the State: and therefore 
before mtrodiiotion of CiviU Government, the Gods of the Heathen 
could not be Personated. 

The true God may be Personated. As he was; first, by Moses; 
who governed the Israehtes, (that were not his, but Gods people,) 
not m his own name, with Hoc dicit Moses; but in Gods Name, with 
Hoc dxeii Dominus Secondly, by the Son of man, his own Son, 
our Blessed Saviour Jesus Christ, that came to reduce the Jewes, 
and induce all Nations into the ICingdome of his Father; not as of 
liimselfe, but as sent from his Father. And thirdly, by the Holy 
Ghost, or Comforter, speaking, and working m the Apostlos: which 
Holy Ghost, was a Comforter that came not of himselfe; but was 
sent, and proceeded from them both. 

A Multitude of men, are made One Person, when they are by one 
man, or one Person, Represented; so that it be done with the consent 
of every one of that Multitude in particular. For it is the Umty 
of the Representer, not the Unity of the Represented, that maket'h 
the Person One. And it is the Representer that beareth the Pei'son, 
and but one Person: And Unity, cannot otherwise be understood in 
Multitude. 

And because the Multitude naturally is not One, but Many; 
they cannot be understood for one; but many Authors, of every 
thing their Representative saith, or doth in their name; Every man 
giving their common Representer, Authority from himselfe in 
particular; and owning all the actions the Representer doth, in 
case they give him Authority without stint. Otherwise, when 
they limit him in what, and how farre he shall represent them, 
none of them owneth more, than they gave him commission to 
Act. 

And if the Representative consist of many men, the voyoo of the 
greater number, must be considered as the voyce of them aU. For 
if the lesser number pronounce (for example) in the Affirmative, and 
the greater m the Negative, there will be Negatives more than 
enough to destroy the Affirmatives; and thereby the exoesse of 
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Negatives, standing unoontradicted, are the onely voyoe the 
Representative hath. ' 

And a Representative of even number, especially when the number 
is not great, whereby the oontradictory voyoes are oftentimes 
equall, is therefore oftentimes mute, and uncapable of Action. Yet 
in some oases oontradictory voyces equall in number, may determine 
a question; as in condemning, or absolving, equality of votes, even 
m that they oondemne not, do absolve; but not on the contrary 
oondemne, in that they absolve not. For when a Cause is heard; 
not to oondemne, is to absolve: but on the contrary, to say that 
not absolving, is condemning, is not true. The like it is in a delibera- 
tion of executing presently, or deferring till another time: For when 
the voyoes are equall, the not decreeing Execution, is a decree of 
Dilation. 

Or if the number be odde, as three, or more, (men, or asBomblies;) 
whereof every one has by a Negative Voice, authority to take away 
the effect of all the Affirmative Voices of the rest, This number is 
no Representative; because by the diversity of Opinions, and 
Interests of men, it becomes oftentimes, and in oases of the greatest 
consequence, a mute Person, and unapt, as for many things else, so 
for the government of a Multitude, especially m time of Warre. 

Of Authors there be two sorts. The first simply so called; which 
I have before defined to be him, that owneth the Action of another 
simply. The second is he, that owneth an Action, or Covenant of 
another conditionally, that is to say, he undertaketh to do it, if 
the other doth it not, at, or before a certain time. And these 
Authors conditional!, are generally called Stjrbtyes, in Latine 
Fidejusaorea, and Sponsorea; and particularly for Debt, Pmdes; 
and for Appearance before Judge, or Magistrate, Fades. 



PART II.— OF COMMON-WEALTH 


CHAP XVII 

Of the Causes, Oenemtion, and Definition of a Common- Wealth 

The finall Cause, End, or Deaigne of men, (who naturally love 
Liberty, and Dominion over others,) in the introduction of that 
restraint upon themselves, (in which wee see tliem live in Common- 
wealths,) IS the foresight of their own preservation, and of a more 
contented hve thereby, that is to say, of getting themselves out 
from that miserable condition of Warre, whicli is necessarily conse- 
quent (as hath been shewn) to the natural! Passions of men, when 
there is no visible Power to keep them in awe, and tye them by feare 
of punishment to the performance of their Covenants, and observa- 
tion of those Lawes of Nature set down in the fourteenth and 
fifteenth Chapters. 

Eor the Lawos of Nature (as Justice, Equity, Modesty, Mercy, 
and (in summe) doing to others, as wee loould be done to,) of them- 
selves, without the terrour of some Power, to cause them to be 
observed, are contrary to our naturall Passions, that carry us to 
Partiality, Pride, Bevenge, and the lilro. And Covenants, without 
the Sword, are but Woids, and of no strength to secure a man at all. 
Therefore notwithstanding the Lawes of Nature, (which every one 
hath then kept, when he has the will to keep them, when he can do 
it safely,) if tliere be no Power erected, or not great enough for our 
security; every man will, and may lawfully rely on his own strength 
and art, for caution against all other men. And m all places, where 
men have lived by small Eamihes, to robbe and spoyle one anotW, 
has been a Trade, and so farre from being reputed against the Law 
of Nature, that the greater spoyles they gained, the greater was 
their honour; and men observed no other Lawes therem, but the 
Lawes of Honour, that is, to abstain from cruelty, leaving to men 
their Kves, and instruments of husbandry. And as small Eamilyes 
did than; so now do Cities and Kingdomes, which arc but greater 
Eamilies (for their own security) enlarge their Dominions, upon all 
pretences of danger, and fear of Invasion, or assistance that may be 
given to Invaders, entleavour as much as th^ can, to subdue, or 
weaken theu neighbouls, by open force, and secret arts, for want of 
other Caution, justly; and are remembred for it in after ages with 
honour. 

Nor is it the joyning together of a small number of men, that 
gives them this security; because in small numbers, small editions 
on the one side or the other, make the advantage of strength so 
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great, as is sufficient to carry the Victory; and therefore gives 
onoouragement to an Invasion. The Multitude sufficient to ooftflde 
m for our Security, is not determined by any certain number, hut 
by comparison with the Enemy we feare; and is then sufficient, 
when the odds of the Enemy is not of so visible and conspicuous 
moment, to determine the event of warre, as to move him to attempt. 

And be there never so great a Multitude, yet if their actions be 
directed according to their particular judgements, and particular 
appelitea, they can expect thereby no defence, nor protection, 
neither against a common enemy, nor against the injuries of one 
another. For being distracted in opinions concerning the best use 
and application of their strength, they do not help, but hinder one 
another ; and reduce their strength by mutuall opposition to nothing: 
whereby they are easily, not onely subdued by a very few that agree 
together; but also when there is no common enemy, they make 
warre upon each other, for their particular interests. For if we 
could suppose a gi’eat Multitude of men to consent in the observation 
of Justice, and other Lawes of Nature, without a common Power to 
keep them all in awe; we might as well suppose all Man -kind to do 
the same; and then there neither would be, nor need to be any 
CiviU Government, or Common-wealth at all; because there would 
be Peace without subjection. 

Nor is it enough for the security, which men desire should last all 
the time of their life, that they be governed, and directed by one 
judgement, for a limited time; as in one Battel, or one Warre. For 
though they obtam a Victory by their unanimous endeavour against 
a forraign enemy ; yet afterwards, when either they have no common 
enemy, or he that by one part is held for an enemy, is by another 
port h^ld for a friend, they must needs by the difference of their 
interests dissolve, and fall again into a Warre amongst themselves. 

It is true, that certain living creatures, as Bees, and Ants, live 
sociably one with another, (which are therefore by AristotU numbred 
amongst PoHtioaU creatures;) and yet have no other direction, 
than their particular judgements and appetites; nor speech, whereby 
one of them can signifie to another, what he thinks expedient for 
the common benefit: and therefore some man may perhaps desire 
to know, why Man-kmd cannot do the same. To which I answer. 

First, that men are continually m competition for Honour and 
Digmty, which these creatures are not; and consequently amongst 
men there ariseth on that ground. Envy and Hatred, and finally 
Warre; but amongst these not so. 

Secondly, that amongst these creatures, the Common good 
differeth not from the Private, and being by nature enchned to 
their private, they procure thereby the common benefit. But man, 
whose Joy consisteth in comparing himselfe with other men, can 
relish nothing but what is eminent. 

Thirdly, that these creatures, having not (as man) the use of 
reason, do not see, nor think they see any fault, in the administration 
of then common businesse; whereas amongst men, there are very 
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many, that thinke themselves wiser, and abler to govern the 
Pubiique, better than the rest; and these strive to reforme and 
innovate, one this way, another that way; and thereby bring it 
into Distraction and CiviU warro. 

Fourthly, that these oreatures, though they have some use of 
voice, in making knowne to one another their desires, and other 
aSeotions; yet they want that art of words, by which some men can 
represent to others, that which is Good, in the likenesse of Evill; 
and Evill, in the hkenesse of Good; and augment, or diminish the 
apparent greatnesse of Good and Evill; discontentmg men, and 
troubling their Peace at their pleasure. 

Eiftly, irrationall oreatures cannot distinguish betweene Injury, 
and Dammage; and therefore as long as they be at ease, they are 
not offended with their fellowes: whereas Man is then most trouble- 
some, when he is most at ease: for then it is that he loves to shew 
his Wisdoms, and oontroule the Actions of them that governs the 
Common-wealth. 

Lastly, the agreement of these oreatures is Naturall, that of mon, 
is by Covenant only, which is Artifioiall: and tlierefore it is no 
wonder if there be somwhat else ronuuod (besides Covenant) to 
make tlieii Agreement constant and lasting; which is a Common 
Power, to keep them in awe, and to direct their actions to the 
Common Bonent, 

'.The only way to erect such a Common Power, as may be able 
to defend them from the invasion of Eorraigners, and the injuries 
of one another, and thereby to secure them in such sort, as that by 
their owne mdustno, and by the fiuites of the Earth, they may 
noiu'ish themselves and live contentedly, is, to conforro all thoir 
power and strength upon one Man, or upon one Assembly of men, 
that may reduce all their Wills, by pluraUty of voices, unto one 
Will- which is as much as to say, to appomt one Man, or Assembly 
of men, to beaie their Person; and every one to owne, and acknow- 
ledge himsolfo to bo Author of whatsoever he that so bearolh their 
Person, shall Act, oi cause to be Acted, m those things which 
concerno the Common Peace and Safetie; and therein to submit 
their Wills, every one to his WiU, and their Judgements, to Ins 
Judgment. This is moie than Consent, or Concord; it is a reall 
Unitie of them all, in one and the same Person, made by Covenant 
of every man with every man, in such manner, as if every man 
should say to every man, / Authorue and give up my RtgU of Govern- 
ing my eelfe, to this Man, or to this AssenMy of mm, on this condition, 
that thou give up thy Right to him, and Authorise all his Actions in 
like manner. This done, the Multitude so united in one Person, is 
called a Common -W'Ealth, m latine Civitas. This is the Generation 
of that great Leviathan, or rather (to speake more reverently) 
of that Mortall God, to which wee owe under the Immortall God, 
our peace and defence. For by this Authoiitie, given him by every 
particular man m the Common- Wealtli, he hath the use of so much 
Power and Strength conferred on him, that by terror thereof, he is 
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inaWed to forme the vrills of them all, to Peace at home, and mutuall 
ayd against their enemies abroad. And in him oonsiateth the 
Essence of the Common-wealth; which (to define it,) is One Person, 
of whose Acts a great MidUtude, by mviuall Qovenants one with another, 
have made themselves every one the Author, to the end he may use the 
strength and means of them all, as he shall think expedient, for their 
Peace and Gammon Defence. 

And he that oarryeth this Person, is called SovBRAiaKu, and said 
to have Soveiaigne Power; and every one besides, his Subject 

The attaining to this Soveraigne Power, is by two wayes. One, 
by Naturall force; as when a man maketh hia children, to submit 
themselves, and their children to hia government, as being able to 
destroy them if they refuse; or by Warre aubdueth his enemies 
to his will, giving them their lives on that condition. The other, 
is when men agree amongst themselves, to submit to some Man, 
or Assembly of men, voluntarily, on confidence to be protected by 
him against all others. This later, may be called a Politioall 
Common- wealth, or Common- wealth by Institution; and the former, 
a Common-wealth by Acquisition. And first, I shall speak of a 
Common-wealth by Institution. 


CHAP. XVIII 

Of the Rights of Soveraignes by Institution 

A Common-wealth is said to be Instituted, when a Multitude of 
men do Agree, and Covenant, every one, with ev&y one, that to 
whatsoever Man, or Asserhbly of Men, shall be given by the major 
part, the Bight to Present the Person of them all, (that is to say, to 
be their Representative;) every one, os well he that Voted for it, 
as he that Voted against it, shall Authorise all the Actions and 
Judgements, of that Man, or Assembly of men, in the same manner, 
as if they were his own, to the end, to Uve peaceably amongst them- 
selves, and bo protected against other men. 

Prom this Institution of a Common-wealth are derived all the 
Sights, and FacuMyes of him, or them, on whom the Soveraigne 
Power is conferred by the consent of the People assembled. 

I Pirst, because they Covenant, it is to be understood, they are not 
lobliged by former Covenant to any thing repugnant hereunto. And 
’Consequently they that have already Instituted a Common-wealth, 
being thereby bound by Covenant, to own the Actions, and Judge- 
ments of one, cannot lawfully make a new Covenant, amongst 
themselves, to be obedient to any other, in any thing whateoever, 
without his permission. And therefore, they that are subjeots to 
a Monarch, cannot without his leave oast off Monarohy, and return 
to the eo^usion of a disunited Multitude; nor transferre their 
Person from him that beareth ik to another Man, or other Assembly 
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of men: for they are bound, every man to evei^ man, to Own, and 
be rej^uted Author of all, that he that already is their Soyeraigne, 
shall do, and judge fit to be done: so that any one man dissenting 
all the rest should break their Covenant made to that man, which 
is injustice: and they have also every man given the Sovereignty 
to him that beareth their PersonftiaS«dS[ therefore if they depose 
him, they t^ from him that which is his own, and so again it is 
injusticeiVIBesides, if he that attempteth to depose his Sovereign, 
be killed, or punished by him for such attempt, he is author of his 
own pumshment, as being by the Institution, Author of all his 
Sovereign shall do: And because it is injustice for a man to do any, 
thing, for which he may be punished by his own authority, he is 
also upon that title, unjust. And whereas some men have pretended 
for their disobedience to their Sovereign, a new Covenant, 
made, not with men, but with God; this also is unjust: for 
th ere is no Covenant with (M^^but by mediation of some body that 
representeth (5ods~iPeraon; which none doth but Gods Lieutenant, 
who hath the Soveraignty under God. But this pretence of Cove- 
nant with God, is so evident a lye, even in the pretenders own 
consciences, that it is not onely an act of an unjust, but also of a 
vile, and unmanly disposition. 

Secondly, Because the Right of bearing the Person of them all, 
is given to him they make Soveraigne, by Covenant onely of one to 
another, and not of him to any of them; there can happen no breach 
of Covenant dh the part of the Soveraigne; and consequently none 
of his Subjects, by any pretence of forfeiture, can be freed from his 
Subjection. That lie which is made Soveraigne maketh no Covenant 
with his Subjects before-hand, is manifest, because either he must 
make it with the whole multitude, as one party to the Covenant; 
or ho must make a severall Covenant with every man. With the 
whole, as one party, it is impossible; because as yet they are not,, 
one Person: and if he make so many severall Covenants as there 
be men, those Covenants after he hath the Soveraignty are voyd, 
because what act soever can be protended by any one of them for 
breach thereof, is the aet both of himselfe, and of all the rest, because 
done in the Person, and by the Right of every one of them in par- 
ticular. Besides, if any one, or more of them, pretend a breach of 
the Covenant made by the Soveraigne at his Institution; and others, ' 
or one other of his Subjects, or kuuselfe alone, pretend there was' 
no such breach, there is in this case, no Judge to decide the con - ' 
troversie: it returns therefore to the Sword again; and every man 
reoovereth the right of Protecting himselfe by Ida own strength, ' 
contrary to the designe they had in the Institution. It is therefore 
in vain to grant Soveraignty by way of precedent Covenant. The 
opinion that any Monarch reoeiveth his Power by Covenant, that 
is to say on Condition, proceedeth from want of understanding this 
easie truth, that Covenants being but words, and breath, have no 
force to oblige, contain, constrain, or protect any man, but what 
it has from the pubhque Sword; that is, from the untyrf hands of 
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that Man, or Assembly of men that hath the Soveraignty, and whose 
actions are avouched by them all, and performed by the strength 
of them all, in him united. But when an Assembly of men is made 
Soveraigne; then no man imagineth any such Covenant to have 
past in the Institution; for no man is so dull as to say, for example, 
the People of Home, made a Covenant with the Romans, to hold the 
Soveraignty on such or such conditions; which not performed, the 
Romans might lawfully depose the Roman people. That men see not 
the reason to be ahke in a Monarchy, and in a Popular Government, 
prooeedeth from the ambition of some, that are kinder to the 
government of an Assembly, whereof they may hope to participate, 
than of Monarchy, which they despair to enjoy. 

Thirdly, because the major part hath by consenting voices declared 
a Soveraigne; he that dissented must now consent with the rest; 
that is, be contented to avow aU the actions he shall do, or else 
Jtisbljy be destroyed by the rest. For if he voluntarily entered into 
whe Congregation of them that were assembled, he sufficiently 
declared thereby his will (and therefore taoitely covenanted) to 
stand to what the major part should ordayne; and therefore if he 
refuse to stand thereto, or malce Protestation against any of their 
Tleorees, he does contrary to his Covenant, and therfore unjustly. 
And whether he be of the Congregation, or not; and whether lus 
consent be asked, or not, he must either submit to their decrees, 
or be left in the condition of warre he was in before; wherein ha 
might without injnstioe be destroyed by any man whatsoever. 

' '-fourthly, because every Subject is by this Institution Author of 
all the Actions, and Judgments of the Soveraigne InstitutedT it 
folio wes, that whatsoever he doth, it can be no injury to any of his 
-Subjects; nor ought he to be by any of them accused of Injustice, 
ror he that doth any thing by authority from another, doth therein 
no mjury to him by whose authority he aoteth: But by this Institu- 
tion of a Common-wealth, every parti^ar man is Author of all the 
Soveraigne doth; and consequentljiile that oomplaineth of injury 
from his Soveraigne, complameth of that whereof he himselfe is 
Author; and therefore ought not to accuse any man but himselfe; 
no nor himselfe of injury; because to do injuiy to ones selfe, is 
impossible. It is true that they that have Soveraigne power, may 
commit Iniquite; but not Injustice, or Injury in the proper significa- 
tion. 

f Piftly, and consequently to that which was sayd last, no man 
/that hath ^veraigne power can iustly be Mt^to death, or otherwise 
an any manner by his Subjects punished, ^or seeing every Subject 
p Author of the aoRons of his Soveraigne; he pumsheth another, 
lor the actions oommitted by himselfe. 

Anc( because the End of ilus Institution, is the Peace and Defence 
of them aU; and whosoever has right to the End, has right to the 
Means; it belongeth of Eight, to whatsoever Man, or Assembly 
that hath the Soveraignty, to be Judge both of the meanes of Peace 
and Defence; and also of the hindrances, and disturbances of the 
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samej and to do Tphataoever he shall think neoessary to be done, 
both before hand, for the preserving of Peace and Security, by 
prevention of Discord at home, and Hostility from abroad; and, 
when Peace and Security are lost, for the recovery of the same. 
And therefore, 

Sixtly, it is annexed to the Soveraignty, to be Judge of what 
Opinions and Doctrines are averse, and what conducing to Peace; 
and consequently, on what occasions, how farre, and what, men are 
to be trusted withall, in speaking to Multitudes of people; and who 
shall examine the Doctrines of all bookes before they be published. 
Por the Actions of men proceed from their Opinions; and in the wel 
governmg of Opinions, oonsisteth the well governing of mens 
Actions, in order to their Peace, and Concord. And though in 
matter of Doctrine, nothing ought to be regarded but the Truth; 
yet this is not repugnant to regulating of the same by Peace. Por 
Doctrine repugnant to Peace, can no more be True, than Peace 
and Concord can be against the Law of Nature. It is true, that in a 
Common-wealth, where by the negligence, or unskUfullnessB of 
Govemours, and Teachers, false Doctrines arc by time generally 
receive^; the contrary Truths may be generally offensive: Yet 
the most sudden, and rough busling in of a new Truth, that can be, 
does never breaks the Peace, but only somtimes awake the Warre. 
For those men that are so remissely governed, that they dare take 
up Armos, to defend, or introduce an Opinion, are still in Warre; 
and their condition not Peace, but only a Cessation of Armes for 
feare of one another; and they live as it were, in the procinots of 
battaile continually. It belongeth therefore to him that hath tho 
Soveraign Power, to be Judge, or constitute alt Judges of Opinions 
and Doctrines, as a thing neoessary to Peace; therby to preverrt 
Discord and Civill Warre. 

Seventhly, is annexed to the Soveraigntie, the whole power of 
prescribing the Rules, whereby every man may know, what Goods 
he may enjoy, and what Actions he may doe, without being molested 
by any of his fellow Subjects: And this is it men call Propriety. 
Por before constitution of Soveraign I’ower (as hath already been 
shewn) all men had right to all things; which necessarily causeth 
Warre: and therefore this Proprietie, being neoessary to Peace, 
and depending on Soveraign Power, is the Act of that Power, m 
order to the publique peace. These Rules of Propriety (or Meuin 
and Tuum) and of Good, Evill, LawfuU, and VnlawfuU in the actions 
of Subjects, are the G mll.J..awe 8; that is to say, the Lawes of 
each CommonwealfErfe'gaJffiular; though the name of Civill Law 
be now restrained to the antient Civill Lawes of the City of JRome; 
which being the head of a great part of the World, her Lawes at that 
time were in these parts the CS'^ Law. 

Eightly, is annexed to the Soveraigntie, the Right of Judicature; ; 
that IS to say^pofhearing and deciding all Controversies, which may 
arise concerning Law, either Civill, or Naturall, or conoernmg Pact ' 
Por without the decision of Controversies, there is no protection of 
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one Subject, against the injuries of another; the Laves concerning 
Me%m and Tmvm ate in vaine; and to every man remaineth, from 
the naturall and necessary appetite of his own conservation, the right 
of protecting himself e by his private strength, which is the condition 
of Warre; and contrary to the end for which every Common- wealth 
is instituted. 

Ninthly, is annexed to the Sovoraignty, the Right of makmg 
Warre, and Peace with other Nations, and Common- wealths ; that 
is to Say, of Judgmg when it is for the publique good, and how great 
forces are to be assembled, armed, and payd for that end; and to 
levy mony upon the Subjects, to defray the expenoea thereof. For 
the Power by which the people are to be defended, oonsisteth in 
their Armies; and the stren^h of an Army, in the union of their 
strength under one Command; which Command the Soveraign 
Instituted, therefore hath, because the command of the Militia, 
without other Institution, maketh him that hath it Soveraign. 
And therefore whosoever is made Generali of an Army, he that hath 
the Soveraign Power is alwayes Generallissimo. 

Tenthly, is annexed to the Soveraignty, the choosing of all 
Counsellours, Ministers, Magistrates, and Officers, both in Peace, 
and War. For seeing the Soveraign is charged with the End, which 
IS the common Peace and Defence; he is understood to have Power 
to use such Means, as he shall think most fit for hts discharge. 

Eleventhly, to the Soveraign is committed the Power of Reward- 
ing with riches, or honour; and of Pumshing with corporall, or 
peouniaiy punishment, or with ignominy eveiy Subject according 
jto the Law he hath formerly made; or ’if there be no Law made, 
•according as he shall judge most to conduce to the encouraging of 
men to serve the Common-wealth, or detesrring of them from doing 
idis-servioe to the same. 

Lastly, considering what values men are naturally apt to set upon 
themselves; what respect they look for from others, and how little 
they value other men; from whence continually arise amongst 
them, Emulation, Quarrells, Factions, and at last Warre, to the 
destroying of one another, and diminution of their strength against 
a Common Enemy; It is necessary that there be Lawes of Honour, 
and a publique rate of the worth of such men os have deserved, or 
are able to deserve well of the Common- wealth; and that there be 
force in the hands of some or others, to put those Lawes m execution 
But it hath already been shewn, that not onely the whole Mihtia, 
or forces of the dommon- wealth; but also the Judicature of all 
Controversies, ia annexed to the Soveraignty. To the Soveraign 
therefore it belongeth also to give titles of Honour; and to appoint 
what Order of place, and digmty, each man shall hold; and what 
signes of respect, in publique or private meetings, they shall give 
to fine another. 

t/Thes e are the Righ ts, which in .ake,ft.^JBsspniaft Qf. Soveraignty; 
and which" are the nuirkeSTwE^eby a man may discern in what 
Man, or Assembly of men, the Soveraign Power ia placed, and 
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reaidethT For these are inoominumoable, and inseparable. The 
Power to ooyn Mony; to dispose of the estate and persons of Infant 
heires; to have prisemption in Markets; and all other Statute 
PrEerogatives, may be transferred by the Soveraign; and yet the ’ 
power to protect hie subjects be rotamed. But if he transferre 
the Militia, he retains the Judioatnre in vain, for want of 
execution of the Lawes: Or if he grant away the Power of raising 
Mony; the Militia is in vain: or if he give away the govern- 
ment of Doctrines, men wiD be frighted into rebellion with the feare 
of Spirits. And so if we consider any one of the said Rights, we 
shall presently see, that the holding of aJl the rest, will produce no 
effect, in the conservation of Peace and Justice, the end for which 
all Commonwealths are Instituted. And this division is it, whereof 
it is said, a Kingdome divided in it sdfe, cannot stand: for unlesse 
this division precede, division into opposite Armies can never 
happen. If there had not first been an opinion received of 
the greatest part of England, that these Powers were divided 
between the King and the Lords, and the House of Commons, the 
people had never been divided, and fallen into 'this CSvill Warre; 
first between those that disagreed in Politiques; and after 
between the Dissenters about the liberty of Religion; which have so 
instructed men in this point of Soveraign Right, that there be few 
now (in England,) that do not see, that these Rights are inseparable, 
and will be so generally acknowledged, at the next return of Peace; 
and BO continue, till their miseries are forgotten; and no longer, 
except the vulgar be better taught than they have hetherto been. 

And because they are essentiall and inseparable Rights, it follows 
necessarily, that in whatsoever words any of them seem to be 
granted away, yet if the Soveraign Power it selfe be not in direct 
tormes renounced, and the name of Soveraign no more given by the 
Grantees to him that Grants them, the Grant is voyd: for when he 
has granted all he can, if we OTant back the Sovereignty, all is 
restored, as inseparably annexed thereunto. 

|>33iiB great Authority being Indivisible, and inseparably annexed 
to the Soveraignty, there is little ground for the opimon of them, 
that say of Soveraign Kings, though they be singulis majoree, of 
greater Power than every one of their Subjects, yet^ey be Universia 
minores, of lesse power than them all together. ty'Eot if by aU together, 
they mean not the collective body as one person, then aU together, 
and every one, signifie the same; and the speech is absurd. But if 
by all together, they understand them as one Person (which person 
the Soveraign bears,) then the power of all togeliiet, is the same with 
the Soveraigns power; and so again the speech is absurd: which 
absurdity they see well enough, when the Soveraignty is m an 
Assembly of the people; but in a Monarch they see it not; and yet 
the power of Soveraignty is the same in whomsoever it be placed. 

And as the Power, so also the Honour of the Soveraign, ought 
to be greater, than that of any, or all the Subjects. For in the 
Soveraignty is the fountain of Honour. The dignities of Lord, 
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Earle, Duke, and Prince are his Creatures. As in the presence of 
the Master, the Servants are equall, and without any honour at 
all; So are the Subjects, in the presence of the Soveraign. And 
though they shine some mote, some lesse, when they are out of his 
sight; yet in his presence, they shine no more than the Starres in 
presence of the Sun. 

But a man may here object, that the Condition of Subjects is 
very miserable; as being obnoxious to the lusts, and other irregular 
passions of him, or them that have so unlirmted a Power in their 
hands. And commonly they that live under a Monarch, think it 
the fault of Monarchy; and they that live under the government of 
Democracy, or other Sovereign Assembly, attribute all the incon- 
venience to that forme of Commonwealth; whereas the Power m 
all formes, if tliey be p^ect enough to protect them, is the same; 
not considering ttatUhe estate of Man can never be without some 
moommodity or other; and that the greatest, that in any forme of 
Government can possibly hapjoen to the people in general!, is scarce 
sensible, in respect of the miseries, and horrible calamities, that 
accompany a (Svill Worre; or that dissolute condition of master- 
lesse men, without subjection to Lawes, and a coercive Power to 
tye their hands from rapine, and revenge: nor considering that 
the greatest pressure of Soveraign Governours, prooeedeth not 
from any delight, or profit they can expect in the dammage, or 
weakening of their Subjects, in whose vigor, consisteth their 
own strength and glory; but in the reativeness of themselves, that 
unwillingly oontributmg to their own defence, make it necessary 
for their Governours to draw from them what they can in time of 
Peace, that they may have means on any emergent occasion, or 
sudden need, to resist, or take advantage on their Enemies. Eor 
all men are by nature provided of notable multiplying glasses, 
(that is their Passions and Selfo-love,) through which, every little 
payment appeareth a great grievance; but are destitute of those 
prospective glasses, (namely MoraU and Oivill Science,) to see a 
farre off the miseries that hang over them, and cannot without such 
payments be avoyded. 


CHAP. XIX 

0/ the sevendl Kinds of Common-wealth bff Institution, and of 
Succession to the Soveraigne Power 

The difference of Common-wealtha, consisteth in the difference 
of the Soveraign, or the Person representative of all and eveiy one 
of the Multitude. And because the Soveraignty is either in one 
Man, or m an Assembly of more than one; and into that Assembly 
either Every man hath right to enter, or not every one, but Certain 
men distinguished from the rest; it is manifest, there can be hut 
Three kinds of Common-wealth. Eor the Bepresentativo must 
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needs be One man, or More: and if more, then it is the Assembly 
of All, or but of a Part, When the Representative is One man, then 
is the Common-wealth a MoHABOHr: when an Assembly of All that 
will oome together, then it is a DnuoaBAOr, or PopnlM Common- 
wealth: when an Assembly of a Part onely, then it is called an 
Akistoobaoy. Other kind of Common-wealth there can be none: 
for either One, or More, or All, must have the Soveraign Power 
(which I have shewn to be indivisible) entire. 

There be other names of Government, in the Histories, and books 
of Policy; as Tyranny, and Oligarchy t But they are not the 
names of other Formes of Government, but of the same Formes 
misliked For they that are discontented under Monarchy, 
call it Tyranny, and they that are displeased with Aristocracy, 
called it Oligarchy. So also, they which find themselves grieved 
under a Demoaracy, call it Anardhy, (which signifies want of Govern- 
ment;) and ^et I think no man believes, that want of Government, 
is any new kind of Government; nor by the same reason ought they 
to believe, that the Government is of one kind, when they like 
it, and another, when they mislike it, or are oppressed by the 
Qovernours. 

It is manifest, that men who are in absolute liberty, may, if they 
please, give Authority to One man, to represent them every one; 
as well as give such Authority to any Assembly of men whatsoever; 
and consequently may subject themselves, if they think good, to a 
Monarch, as absolutely, as to any other Representative, There- 
fore, where there is already erected a Soveraign Power, there can 
be no other Representative of the same people, but onely to certain 
particular ends, by the Soveraign limit^, Rot that were to erect 
two Soveraigns; and ever^ man to have his person represented by 
two Actors, that by opposing one another, must needs divide that 
Power, which (if men will live in Peace) is indivisible; and thereby 
reduce the -Multitude into the condition of Warre, contrary to the 
end for which all Soveraignty is instituted. And therefore as it 
is absurd, to think that a Soveraign Assembly, inviting the People 
of then Dominion, to send up their Deputies, with power to make 
known their Advise, or Desires, should therefore hold suoh 
Deputies, rather than themselves, for the absolute Represen- 
tative of the people: so it is absurd also, to think the same in a 
Monarchy. And I know not how this so manifest a truth, should 
of late be so little observed; that in a Monarchy, he that had the 
Soveraignty from a descent of 600 years, was alone called Soveraign, 
had the title of Majesty from every one of his Subjeots, and was 
unquestionably taken by them for their King, was notwithstanding 
never considered as their Representative; that name without 
contradiction passing for the title of those men, which at his com- 
mand were sent up by the people to carry their Petitions, and give 
him (if he permitted it) their advise. Which may serve as an 
admomtion, for those that are the true, and absolute Representative 
of a People, to instruct men in the nature of that Office, and to take 
691 
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heed how they admit of any other generall Representation upon 
any occasion whatsoever, if they mean to discharge the trust 
committed to them. 

The difference between these three kindes of Commonwealth, 
consisteth not in the difference of Power; but in the difference of 
Convenience, or Aptitude to produce the Peace, and Security of 
the people; for which end they were instituted. And to compare 
Monarchy with the other two, we may observe; First, that whoso- 
ever beareth the Person of the people, or is one of that Assembly 
that bears it, beareth also his own naturall Person. And though he 
be carefull in his pohtique Person to procure the common interest; 
yet he is more, or no lesse carefull to procure the private good of 
himself e, his family, kindred and friends; and for the most part, 
if the publiqne interest chance to orosse the private, he preferrs 
the private: for the Passions of men, are commonly more potent 
than their Reason. From whence it follows, that where the publique 
and private interest are most closely united, there is the publique 
most advanced. Now in Monarchy, the private interest is the same 
with the publique. The nches, power, and honour of a Monarch 
arise onely from the riches, strength and reputation of his Subjects. 
For no King can be rich, nor glorious, nor secure; whose Subjects 
are either poore, or contemptible, or too weak through want or 
dissention, to maintain a war against their enemies: Whereas 
m a Democracy, or Aristocracy, the publique prosperity con- 
ferres not so much to the private fortune of one that is corrupt, or 
ambitious, as doth many times a perfidious advice, a treacherous 
action, or a Ctvill warre. 

Secondly, that a Monarch reoeiveth counsel! of whom, when, and 
where he pleaseth ; and consequently may heare the opinion of men 
versed in the matter about which he deliberates, of what rank or 
quality soever, and as long before the time of action, and with as 
much secrecy, as he will. But when a Soveraigne Assembly has 
need of Counsel!, none are admitted, but such as have a Right 
thereto from the beginning; which for the most part are of tliose 
who have beene versed more in the acquisition of Wealth than of 
Knowledge; and are to give their advice in long discourses, which 
may, and do commonly excite men to action, but not goveine them 
in it. For the Undefatanding is by the flame of the Passions, never 
enlightned, hut dazled: Nor is there any place, or time, wherein 
an Assemblie can receive Counsell with seoreoie, because of their 
owne Multitude. 

Thirdly, that the Resolutions of a Monarch, are subject to no 
other Inconstancy, than that of Humane Nature; but in Assembhes, 
besides that of Nature, there ariseth an Inconstancy from the 
Number. For the absence of a few, that would have the Resolution 
once taken, continue flme, (which may happen by security, negli- 
gence, or private impediments,) or the diligent appearance of a few 
of the contrary opinion, undoes to day, all that was concluded 
yesterday. 
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Fourthly, that a Monarch cannot disagree with himsolfe, out of 
envy; or interest; but an Assembly may; and that to such a height, 
as may produce a CiviU Warre. 

Fifthly, that in Monarchy there is this inoonvenienco; that any 
Subject, by the power of one man, for the euriohmg of a favourite 
or flatterer, may be deprived of all ho possesseth; which I confesse 
is a great and inevitable inconvenience. But the same may as well 
happen, where the Soveraigne Power is in an Assembly: For theu 
power is the same; and they are as subject to evill Counsell, and to 
be seduced by Orators, as a Monarch by Flatterers; and becoming 
one an others Flatterers, serve one anothers Covetonsnesse and 
Ambition by turnes. And whereas the Favorites of Monarohs, 
are few, and they have none els to advance but their owne Kindred; 
the Favorites of an Assembly, are many; and the Kindred much 
more numerous, than of any Monarch. Besides, there is no 
Favourite of a Monarch, which cannot as weU succour his friends, 
as hurt his enemies: But Orators, that is to say. Favourites of 
Soveraigne Assemblies, though they have great power to hurt, 
have little to save. For to accuse, requires lesse Eloquence (such 
is mans Nature) than to excuse; and condemnation, than absolution 
more resembles Justice. 

Sixtly, that it is an inoonvenienoe in Monarchie, that the 
Soveraigntie may descend upon an Infant, or one that cannot 
(hB06rn6_ between Good and EviU; and oonsisteth in this, that the 
use of his Power, must be in the hand of another Man, or of some 
Assembly of men, which are to governs by his right, and in his 
name; as Curators, and Protectors of his Person, and Authority. 
But to say there is inoonvenienoe, in putting the use of the Sovereign 
Power, into the hand of a Man, or an Assembly of men; is to say 
that all Government is more Inconvenient, than Confusion, and 
CiviU VVorro. And therefore all the danger that can be pretended, 
must arise from the Contention of those, that for an ofSoe of so 
great honour, and profit, may become Competitors. To make it 
appear, that tliis inconvenience, proceedeth not from that forme 
of Government we call Monarchy, we are to consider, that the 
precedent Monarch, hath appointed who shall have the Tuition of 
his Infant Successor, either expressely by Testament, or tacitly, by 
not controlling the Customs in that case received: And then such 
inoonvenienoe (if it happen) is to be attributed, not to the Monarchy, 
but to the Ambition, and Injustice of the Subjects; which in all 
kinds of Government, where the people are not weU instructed in 
their Duty, and the Rights of Soveraignty, is the same. Or else 
the precedent Monarch, hath not at aU taken order for such Tuition; 
And then the Law of Nature hath provided this sufficient rule. That 
the Tuition shall be in him, that hath by Nature most interest m 
the preservation of the Authority of the Infant, and to whom least 
benefit can accrue by his death, or diminution. For seeing every 
man by nature seeketh his own benefit, and promotion; to put 
an Infant into the power of those, that can promote themselves. 
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hy his destruotion, or dommage, is not Tuition, but Treoherjf, 
So that sutficient provision being taken, against all just quarrell, 
about the Government under a ($ild, if any contention arise to the 
disturbance of the pubhque Peaoe, it is not to be attributed to the 
forme of Monarchy, but to the ambition of Subjects, and ignorance 
of their Duty. On the other side, there is no great Common- wealth, 
the Soveraignty whereof is in a great Assembly, which is not, as to 
consultations of Peace, and Warre, and making of Lawes, in the 
same condition, as if the Government were in a Child. Por as a 
Child wants the judgement to dissent from oonnaell given him, and 
is thereby necessitated to take the advise of them, or him, to whom 
he is committed: So an Assembly wanteth the liberty, to dissent 
from the oounseU of the major part, be it good, or bad. And as a 
Child has need of a Tutor, or Protector, to preserve his Person, 
and Authority; So also (in great Common- wealths,) the Soveraign 
Assembly, in all groat dangers and troubles, have need of Oustodes 
lihertatis; that is of Dictators, or Protectors of their Authoritie; 
■which are as much as Temporary Monaroha; to whom for a time, 
they may commit the entire exercise of their Power; and have (at 
the end of that time) been oftner deprived thereof, than Infant 
Kings, by tbeir Protectors, Regents, or any other Tutors. 

Though the Kinds of Soveraigntie be, as I have now shewn, 
but three; that is to say, Monarchie, where One Man has it; 
or Demooraoie, where the generall Assembly of Subjects hath it; 
or Aristooraoie, where it is in an Assembly of certain persons 
nominated, or othmvise distinguished from the rest: Yet he that 
shall consider the particular Common-wealthes that have been, and 
are in the world, 'will not perhaps easily reduce them to three, and 
may thereby be inclined to think there be other Pormes, arising 
from these mingled together. As for example, Elective King- 
domes; where Kings have the Soveraigne Power put into their 
hands for a time; or Kingdomes, wherein the King hath a 
power limited; which Governments, are nevertheles by most 
Writers called Monarchie. likewise if a Popular, or Aristooratioall 
Common-wealth, subdue an Enemies Countrie, and govern the 
same, by a President, Procurator, or other Magistrate; this may 
seeme perhaps at first sight, to be a Demooraticall, or AristooratioaU 
Government. But it is not so. Por Elective Kings, are not 
Soveraignes, but Ministers of the Soveraigne; nor limited Kings 
Soveraignes, but Ministers of them that have the Soveraigne Power: 
Nor are those Provinces which are in subjection to a Demooraoie, 
or Aristooraoie of another Common-wealth, Democratically, or 
Aristocratically governed, but Monarohioally. 

And first, oonoeming an Elective King, whose power is limited 
to his life, as it is in many places of Cbristendome at this day; 
or to oertaine Teares or Moneths, as the Dictators power amongst 
the Romans; If he have Right to appoint his Successor, he is no 
more Elective but Hereditaiy. But u he have no Power to elect 
his Successor, then there is some other Man. or Assembly known, 
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which after his decease may elect a new, or else the Common- wealth 
dieth, and dissolveth with him, and retnrneth to the condition of 
Wane. If it be known who have the power to give the Soveraigntie 
after his death, it is known also that the Soveraigntie was in them 
before: For none have right to give that which they have not right 
to poasesse, and keep to themselves, if they think good. But if 
there be none that can give the Soveraigntie, after the decease of 
him that was first elected; then has he power, nay he is obliged by 
the Law of Nature, to provide, by establishing his Successor, to 
keep those that had trusted him with the Government, from relaps- 
ing into the miserable condition of CSvill warre. And consequently 
he was, when elected, a Sovereign absoluta 

Secondly, that King whose power is limited, is not supcriour to 
him, or them that have the power to limit it; and he that is not 
supei'iour, is not supreme; that is to say not Soveraign. The 
Sovereignty therefore was alwaies in that ^sembly which had the 
Right to Limit him; and by consequence the government not 
Monarchy, but either Democracy, or Aristocracy; as of old time 
in Sparta-, where the Kings had a priviledge to lead their Armies; 
but the Sovereignty was in the JSph^i. 

Thirdly, whereas heretofore the Roman People, governed the land 
of Judea (for example) by a President; yet was not Judea therefore 
a Democracy; because they were not governed by any Assembly, 
into the which, any of them, had right to enter; nor by an Aris- 
tocracy; because they were not governed by any Assembly, into 
which, any man could enter by their Election; but they were 
governed by one Person, which though as to the people of Rome 
was an Assembly of the people, or Democracy; yet as to people of 
Judea, which had no right at all of participating in the government, 
was a Monarch. For though where tte people are governed by 
an Assembly, chosen by themselves out of them own number, the 
government is called a Democracy, or Aristocracy; yet when they 
are governed by an Assembly, not of their own choosing, ’tis a 
Monarchy; not of One man, over another man; but of one people, 
over another people. 

Of all these Formes of Government, the matter being mortall, 
BO that not onely Monarohs, but also whole Assemblies dy, it is 
necessary for the conservation of the peace of men, that as there 
was order taken for an Artifioiall Man, so there be order also taken, 
for an Artifioiall Eternity of life; without which, men that are 
governed by an Assembly, should return into the condition of 
Warre m every age; and they that are governed by One man, 
as soon as their Governour dyeth. This Artificiall Eternity, is that 
which men call the Right of Suceessim. 

There is no jierfect forme of Government, where the disposing of 
the Succession is not in the present Soveraign. For if it be in any 
other particular Man, or private Assembly, it is in a person subject, 
and may be assumed by the Soveraign at his pleasure; and conse- 
quently the Right is in himselfe. And if it be in no particular man. 
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but left to a new ohoyce; then is the Common- wealth dissolved; 
and the Eight is m him that can get it; contrary to the intention 
of them that did Institute the Common-wealth, for their perpotuall, 
and not temporary security. 

In a Democracy, the whole Assembly cannot faile, unlesse the 
Multitude that are to be governed faile. And therefore questions 
of the right of Snooeasion, have in that forme of Government no 
place at aU. 

In an Arislooraoy, when any of the Assembly dyeth, the election 
of another into his room belongeth to the Assembly, as the Soveraign, 
to whom belongeth the choosmg of all Counsellours, and Officers. 
For that which the Eepresentative doth, as Actor, every one of the 
Subjects doth, as Author. And though the Soveraign Assembly, 
may give Power to others, to elect new men, for supply of tlieir 
court; yet it is still by their Authoriiy, that the Election is made; 
and by the same it may (when the publiqiie shall require it) be 
recalled. 

The greatest diffioultie about the right of Succession, is in 
Monarchy: And the difficulty ariseth from this, that at first sight, 
it is not manifest who is to appoint the Successor; nor many times, 
who it is whom he hath appointed. For in both these oases, thera 
is required a more exact ratiocination, than every man is accustomed 
to use. As to the question, who shall appoint the Sucoessor, of a 
Monarch that hath the Soveraign Authority; that is to say, who 
shall determine of the right of Inheritance, (for Elective Kings and 
Princes have not the Soveraign Power in propriety, but in use only,) 
we are to consider, that either he that is in possession, has right to 
dispose of the Succession, or else that right is again in the dissolved 
Multitude. For the death of him that hath the Soveraign power m 
propriety, leaves the Multitude without any Soveraim at all; that 
IS, without any Representative in whom they should be united, and 
be capable of doing any one action at all: And therefore they are 
incapable of Election of any new Monarch; eveiy man having equall 
right to submit himselfe to such as he thinks best able to protect 
him; or if he can, protect himselfe by his owne sword, which is a 
retume to Contusion, and to the condition of a War of every man 
against every man, contrary to the end for which Monarchy had its 
first Institution. Therfore it is manifest, that by the Institution 
of Monarchy, the disposmg of the Successor, is alwaies left to the 
Judgment and Will of the present Possessor. 

And for the question (which may arise sometimes) who it is that 
the Monarch in possession, hath designed to the succession and 
inheritance of his power; it is determmed by his expresse Words, 
and Testament; or by other tamte signes sufficient. 

By expresse Words, or Testament, when it is declared by him in 
his life time, vim voce, or by Writing; as the first Emperours of 
Rome declared who should be their Heices. For the word Heire 
does not of it selfe imply the Children, or nearest Kindred of a man; 
but whomsoever a man shall any way declare, he would have to 
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succeed him m his Estate. If therefore a Monarch declare expresly, 
that’suoh a man shall be his Heme, either by Word or Writing, then 
is that man immediatly after tiie decease of his Predecessor, 
Invested in the right of being Monarch. 

But where Testament, and eiprease Words are wanting, other 
naturall signes of the Will are to be followed: whereof the one is 
Custome. And therefore where the Gustome is, that the next of 
Kindred absolutely suooeedeth, there also the next of Kindred hath 
right to the Succession; for that, if the will of him that was in 
posession had been otherwise, he might easily have declared the 
same in his life time. And likewise where the Custome is, that the 
next of the Male ICindred suooeedeth, there also the right of Suc- 
cession IS in the next of the Kmdred Male, for the same reason. 
And so it is if the Custome were to advance the Female. For what- 
soever Custome a man may by a word controule, and does not, 
it is a naturall signe he would have that Custome stand. 

But where neither Custome, nor Testament hath preceded, there 
it is to be understood, First, that a Monarohs will is, that the govern- 
ment remain Monarohioall; because he hath approved that 
government, in hiraselfe Secondly, that a Child of hw oivn, Male, 
or Female, be preferred before any other; because men are presumed 
to be more enolined by nature, to advance their own children, than 
the children of other men; and of their own, rather a Male than a 
Female; because men, are naturally fitter than women, for actions 
of labour and danger. Thirdly, where his own Issue faileth, rather 
a Brother than a stranger; and so still the neeror in blond, rather 
than the more remote; because it is alwayes presumed that the 
neerer of kin, is the neerer in affection; and ’tis evident tliat a man 
receives alwayes, by reflexion, the most honour from the greatnesse 
of his nearest kindred. 

But if it be lawful for a Monarch to dispose of the Succession by 
words of Contract, or Testament, men may perhaps object a great 
inconvenienoe: for he may sell, or give his Right of governing to a 
stranger; which, because strangers (that is, men not used to live 
under the same government, nor speaking the same language) do 
commonly undervalue one another, may turn to the oppression of 
his Subjects; which is indeed a great moonvemence: but it pro- 
oeedeth not necessarily from the subjection to a strangers govern- 
ment, but from the unskilfulnesse of the Govemours, ignorant of 
the true rules of Politiques. And therefore the Romans when they 
had subdued many Nations, to make their Government digestible, 
were wont to take away that grievance, as much as they thought 
necessary, by giving sometimes to whole Nations, and sometimes 
to Prmoipall men of every Nation they conquered, not onely the 
Privileges, but also the Name of Romans; and took many of them 
mto the Senate, and Ofiioea of charge, even in the Roman Qty. 
And this was it our most wise King, King James, aymed at, in 
endeavouring the Union of his two Realms of England and Scotland. 
Which if he could have obtained, had in all hkelihood prevented 
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the Cavill Tvarres, which make hoth those Kingdomes, at this present, 
miserable. It is not therefore any injury to the people, for a 
Monarch to dispose of the Succession by Will; though by the fault 
of many Princes, it hath been sometimes found inoonvenient. Of 
the laiirtulnesse of it, this also is an argument, that whatsoever 
ineonveniencB can arrive by giving a Kmgdome to a stranger, may 
arrive also by so mariying with strangers, as the Right of Succession 
may descend upon them: yet this by all men is accounted la\^uU. 


CHAP. XX 

Of Dominion Paternali,, and Dbspoticall 

A Common-utealth hj Ac^imtion, is that, where the Sovereign 
Power IS ao(juired by Poico; And it is acquired by force, when men 
singly, or many together by plurality of voyoes, for fear of death, 
or bonds, do authorise all the actions of that Man, or Assembly, 
that hath their lives and hberiy in his Power. 

And this kind of Dominion, or Sovereignty, differeth from 
Sovereignty by Institution, onely in this. That men who choose 
their Sovereign, do it for fear of one another, and not of him whom 
they Institute: But in this case, they subject themselves, to him 
they are afraid of. In both oases they do it for fear: which is to 
be noted by them, that hold all such Covenants, as proceed from 
fear of death, or violence, voyd: which if it were true, no man, 
m any kind of Common-wealth, could be obliged to Obedience. It 
is true, that in a Common-wealth once Instituted, or acquired, 
Promises proceeding from fear of death, or violence, are no Cove 
nants, nor obUgmg, when the thmg promised is contrary to the 
Lawes ; But the reason is not, because it was made upon fear, but 
because he that promiseth, Imth no right in the thing promised. 
Also, when he may lawfully performe, and doth not, it is not the 
Invalidity of the Covenant, that absolveth him, but the Sentence 
of the Sovereign. Otherwise, whensoever a man lawfully promiseth, 
he unlawfully breaketh: But when the Sovereign, who is the Actor, 
acquitteth him, then he is acquitted by him that extorted the 
promise, as by the Author of such absolution. 

But the Rights, and Consequences of Sovereignty, are the same 
in hoth. His Power cannot, without his consent, be transferred 
. to another: He cannot Forfeit it; Ho cannot be Accused by any 
of his Subjects, of Injury: He cannot he Punished by them: 
He is Judge of what is necessary for Peace; and Jud^e of Dootrmes: 
He is Sole Legislator; and Supreme Judge of Controversies; 
and of tlie times, and Occasions of Warre, and Peace: to him it 
belongeth to choose Magistrates, Counsellours, Commanders, and 
all other OfiSoerS, and Ministers; and to determine of Rewards, 
and Punishments, Honour, and Order. The reasons whereof, are 
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the same which are alledged ia the precedent Chapter, for the same 
Rights, and Consequences of Soveraignty by Institution. 

Dominion is acquired two wayes; By Generation, and by Con- 
quest. The right of Dominion by Generation, is that, which the 
Parent hath over his Children; and is called PATBBifALl. And ia 
not so derived from the Generation, as if therefore the Parent had 
Dominion over his Child because he begat him; but from the Childs 
Consent, either exprosse, or by other sufficient arguments declared. 
For as to the Generation, God hath ordained to man a helper; _ and 
there be alwayes two that are equally Parents: the Dominion 
therefore over the Child, should belong equally to both; and he be 
equally subject to both, which is impossible; for no man can obey 
two Masters. And whereas some have attributed the Dominion 
to the Man onely, ns being of the more excellent Sex; they mis- 
reckon in it. Por there is not alwayes that difference of strength, 
or prudence between the man and the woman, as that the right 
can be determined without War. In Common-wealths, this oon- 
troversie is decided by the CSvill Law: and for the most part, (but 
not alwayes) the sentence is in favour of the Father; because for 
the most part Common-wealths have been erected by the Fathers, 
not by the Mothers of families. But the question lyeth now in 
the state of meer Nature; where there are supposed no lawes of 
Matrimony; no lawes for the Education of Children; but the Law 
of Nature, and the naturall inclination of the Sexes, one to another, 
and to their children. In this condition of meer Nature, either the 
Parents between themselves dispose of the domimon over the Child 
by Contract; or do not dispose thereof at all. If they dispose 
thereof, the right passeth according to the Contract. We find in 
History that the Amazons Contracted with the Men of the neigh- 
bouring Countries, to whom they had recourse for issue, that the 
issue Male should be sent back, but the Female remain with them- 
selvos: so that the dominion of the Females was in the Mother. 

If there be no Contract, the Dominion is in the Mother. For in 
the condition of meer Nature, where there are no Matrimoniall 
lawes, it cannot be known who is the Father, unlesae it be declared 
by the Mother: and therefore the right of Dominion over the Child 
dependeth on her wiU, and is consequently hers. Again, seeing 
the Infant is first in the power of the Mother, so as she may either 
nourish, or expose it; if she nourish it, it oweth its life to the 
Mother; and is therefore obliged to obey her, rather than anjy 
other; and by consequence the Dominion over it is hers. But if 
she expose it, and another find, and nourish it, the Dominion is in 
him that nourisheth it For it ought to obey him by whom it is 
preserved; because preservation of life being the end, for which 
one man becomes subject to another, eveiy man is supposed to 
promise obedience, to him, in whose power it is to save, or destroy 

If the Mother be the Fathers subject, the Child, is in the Fathers 
power; and if the Father be the Mothers subject, (as when a Sovo. 
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raign Queen marrietli one of her subjects,) the Child is subject to 
the Mother; beoause the Father also is her subject. 

If a man and a -woman. Monarches of two Beverall Kingdomes, 
have a Child, and contraot oonoemmg who shall have the Dominion 
of him, the Bight of the Dominion passeth by the Contraot If they 
contraot not, the Dominion followeth the Dominion of the place 
of his residence. For the Soveraign of each Country hath Dominion 
over aU that reside therein. 

He that hath the Dominion over the Child, hath Dominion also 
over the Children of the Child; and over their Childrens Children. 
For he that hath Dominion over the person of a man, hath Dominion 
over all that is his; without which, Dominion were but a Title, 
without the effect. 

The Eight of Succession to Patemall Dominion, prooeedeth in 
the same manner, as doth the Eight of Succession to Monarchy; 
of which I have already suIBciently spoken in the precedent chapter. 

Dominion acquired by Conquest, or Victory in war, is that which 
some Writers call Desbotioali,, from Aeawdrijs winch signifleth 
a Lord, or Maater; and is the Dominion of the Master over his 
Servant. And this Dominion is then acquired to the Victor, when 
the Vanquished, to avoyd the present stroke of death, oovenanteth 
either in expresse words, or by other sufficient signes of the Will, 
that so long as his life, and the liberty of his body is allowed hun, 
the Victor shall have the use thereof, at his pleasure. And after 
such Covenant made, the Vanquished is a Servant, and not before; 
for by the word Servant (whether it be derived from Servire, to Serve, 
or from Sermre, to Save, which I leave to Grammarians to ffispute) 
is not meant a Captive, which is kept in prison, or bonds, till the 
o-wner of him that took him, or bought him of one that (hd, shall 
consider what to do -with him: (for such men, (commonly called 
Slaves,) have no obligation at all; but may break their bonds, or 
the prison; and kiU, or carry away captive their Master, justly;) 
but one, that being taken, hath oorporall liberty allowed him; 
and upon promise not to run away, nor to do violence to his Master, 
is trusted by him. 

It is not therefore the Victory, that giveth the right of Dominion 
over the Vanquished, hut his own Covenant. Nor is he obliged 
because he is Conquered; that is to say, beaten, and taken, or put 
to flight; but because he oommeth in, and Submitteth to the 
Victor; Nor is the Victor obliged by an enemies rendring him- 
selfe, (without promise of life,) to spare him for this his yeelding 
to discretion; which obliges not the Victor longer, than in his own 
discretion hee shall think fit. 

And that -whioh men do, when they demand (as it is now called) 
Quarter, (which the Greeks called Zuypla, takirig alive,) is to evade 
the present fury of the Viotor, by Submission, and to compound 
for their life, with Eansome, or S^vioe: and therefore he that hath 
Quarter hath not his life given, but deferred till farther deliberation; 
For it is not an yeelding on condition of life, but to discretion. And 
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then .onely is his hfe in security, smd his service due, when the 
Victor hath trusted him with Ms corporaJl liberty. For Slaves that 
work in Prisons, or Fetters, do it not of duty, but to avoyd the 
cruelty of their task-masters. 

The Master of the Servant, is Master also of all he hath; and may 
exact the use thereof; that is to say, of his goods, of his labour, of 
his servants, and of his children, as often as he shall think fit. For 
he holdeth his life of his Master, by the covenant of obedience; 
that is, of owning, and authorising whatsoever the Master shall do. 
And in case the Master, if ho refuse, kill hun, or cast him into 
bonds, or otherwise punish him for Ms disobedience, he is himselfe 
the author of the same; and cannot accuse him of injury. 

In Bumme, the Rights and Consequences of both Paternall and 
Despohcall Dominion, are the very same with those of a Soveraign 
by Institution; and for the same reasons: wMch reasons are set 
down in the precedent chapter. So that for a man that is Monarch 
of divers Nations, whereof he hath, in one the Soveraignty by 
Institution of the people assembled, and in another by Conquest, 
that is by the submission of each particular, to avoyd death or 
bonds; to demand of one Nation more than of the other, from the 
title of Conquest, as being a Conquered Nation, is an act of ignorance 
of the Rights of Soveraignty. For the Soveraign is absolute over 
both alike; or else there is no Soveraignty at all; and so every man 
may Laivfully protect himselfe, if he can, with his own sword, which 
is the condition of war. 

By tMs it appears, that a great Family if it be not part of some 
Common-wealth, is of it self, as to the Rights of Soveraignty, 
a little Monarchy; whether that Family consist of a man and 
Ms children; or of a man and his servants; or of a. man, and his 
children, and servants together: wherein the Father or Master is 
the Soveraign. But yet a Family is not properly a Common- 
wealth; unlesse it be of that power by its own number, or by other 
opportunities, as not to be subdued without the hazard of war. 
For where a number of men are manifestly too weak to defend 
themselves united, every one may use Ms own reason in time of 
danger, to save Ms own fife, either by flight, or by submission to the 
enemy, as hee shall think best; in the same manner as a very small 
company of souldiers, surprised by an army, may cast down their 
armes, and demand quarter, or run away, rather than be put to the 
sword. And thus much shall suffice; concerning what I find by 
speculation, and deduction, of Soveraign Rights, from the nature, 
need, and desimes of men, in erecting of Common-wealths, and 
putting themselves under Monarohs or Assemblies, entrusted with 
power enough for their protection 

Let us now consider what the Scripture teacheth in the same 
point. To Moses, the children of IsraM say thus. ^ Speak thou 
to us, and we will heare thee ; hut let not God apeak to us, lest we dye. 
This is absolute obedience to Moses. Concerning the Right of 
' Exod. 20. 19. 
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Kings, God Mmself by the month of Samuel, saith, 1 This shall be 
the Bight of the King you untt have to reigne over you. He shall take 
your sons, and set them to drive his Chariots, and to be his horsemen, 
and to run before his chariots ; and gather in his harvest ; and to make 
his engines of War, and Instruments of his chariots ; and shall take 
your daughters to make 'perfumes, to he his Cookes, and Bakers. Re 
shall take your fields, your vineyards, a'nd your olive-yards, and give 
them to his servants. He shall take the tyth of your come and wine, 
and give it to the men of his chamber, and to his other servants lie 
shall take your man-servants, and your maidservants, and the choice 
of your youth, and emphy them in his husinesse. He shall take the 
tyth of your flocks ; and you shall be his servants. This is absolute 
power, and summed up in the last words, you shall be his servants 
Againe, when the peoj^e heard what power their King was to have, 
yet they consented thereto, and say thus, ^ We will be as all other 
natims, and our King shall judge our causes, and goe before us, to 
conduct our wars. Here is confirmed the Right that Soveraigns 
have, both to the Militia, and to all Judicature-, in which is 
oonteined as absolute power, as one man can possibly transferre 
to another. Again, the prayer of King Salomon to God, was this. 
* CHve to thy servant understanding, to judge thy people, and to discerne 
between Good and Bvill. It belongeth therefore to the Soveraigne 
to bee Judge, and to prescribe the Rules of discerning Good and 
Evill'. which Rules are Lawes; and therefore in him is the Legis- 
lative Power. Saul sought the life of David; yet when it was in his 
power to slay Saul, and his Servants would have done it, David 
forbad them, saying, * God forbid I should do such an act against 
my Lord, the anoynted of God. For obedience of servants St. Paul 
saith, * Servants obey your masters in All things; and, ® Children 
obey your Parents in Ml things. There is simple obedience in those 
that are subject to Paternall or Despotioall Dominion. Again, 
t The Scribes and Pharisees sit in Moses chayre, and therefore All 
that they shall bid you obeerve, that observe and do. There again is 
simple obedience. And St. Paul, * Warn them that they subject 
themselves to Princes, and to those that are in Authority, db obey them. 
This obedience is also simple. Lastly, our Saviour himselfe acknow- 
ledges, that men ought to pay such taxes as are by Kings imposed, 
where he sayes. Give to Ccesar that which is Ocesara; and payed 
such taxes himselfe. And that the Kings word, is sufficient to take 
any tiling from any Subject, when there is need; and that the 
King is Judge of that need: Por he himselfe, os King of the Jewes, 
commanded his Disciples to take the Asse, and Asses Colt to carry 
him into Jerusalem, saying, » Go into the Village over against you, 
and you shall find a shee Asse tyed, and her Colt with her, unty them, 
and bring them to me. And if any man ash you, what you mean by 
it. Say the Lord hath need of them : And they will let them go. They 

^ I Sam. 8 ti, la, &c. * Verse 19, &o. “ i Kings 3. 9. 

* I Sam, a+. 9. * CoU. 3. ao. “ Verse aa. 

’ Math. a3, a, 3. ' Tit 3. a. ‘ Mat. ai. a, 3. 
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will not ask whether his necessity be a sufficient title; nor whether 
he be judge of that necessity; but acquiesce in the will of the Lord. 

To these places may be added also that of Oenesia, ^ You shall 
he as Oods, knowing Good and MvUl. And verse 11. Who told thee 
that thou waat naked ? hast thou eaten of the tree, of which I commanded 
thee thou shouldest not eat ? For the Cognisance or Judicature of 
Good and Bvill, being forbidden by the name of the fruit of the tree 
of Knowledge, as a triall of Adams obedience; The Divel to enflame 
the Ambition of the woman, to whom that frmt already seemed 
beautifull, told her that by tasting it, they should be as Gods, 
knowing Good and Emil. Whereupon having both eaten, they did 
indeed take upon them Gods office, which is Judicature of Good 
and EviU; but acquired no new ability to distinguish between them 
aright. And whereas it is sayd, that having eaten, they saw they 
were naked; no man hath so interpreted that place, as if they had 
been formerly blind, and saw not their own skins: the meaning 
IS plain, that it was then they first judged their nakednesse (wherein 
it was Gods will to create them) to be uncomely; and by being 
ashamed, did taoitely censure God himselfe. And thereupon God 
saith. Hast thou eaten, dho, as if he should say, doest thou that owest 
me obedience, take upon thee to judge of my Commandements ? 
Whereby it is oloerly, (though Allegorically,) signified, that the 
Commands of them that have the right to command, are not by 
their Subjects to be censured, nor disputed. 

So that it appeareth plainly, to my understanding, both from 
JReason, and Scripture, that the Soveraign Power, whether placed 
in One Man, as in Monarchy, or in one Assembly of men, as m 
Popular, and AristooratioaU Common-wealths, is as great, as possibly 
men can be imagined to make it. And though of so unlimited a 
Power, men may fancy many evill consequences, yet the conse- 
quences of the want of it, which is perpetuall warre of every man 
against his neighbour, are much worse. The condition of man in 
this hfe shall never be without Inconveniences ; but there happeneth 
in no Common-wealth any great Inconvenience, but what proceeds 
from the Subjects disobedience, and breach of those Covenants, 
from which the Common-wealth hath its being. And whosoever 
thinking Soveraign Power too great, will seek to moke it lease; must 
subject himselfe, to the Power, that can limit it; that is to say, to a 
greater. 

The greatest objection is, that of the Practise; when men ask, 
where, and when, such Power has by Subjects been acknowledged. 
But one may ask them again, when, or where has there been a 
Kmgdome long free from Sedition and CHvill Warre. In those 
Nations, whose Common- wealths have been long-hved, and not been 
destroyed, but by forraign warre, the Subjects never did dispute 
of the Soveraign Power. But howsoever, an argument from the 
Practise of men, that have not sifted to the bottom, and with exact 
reason weighed the causes, and nature of Common-wealths, and 
‘ Gen. 3. 5. 
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suffer daily those miseries, that proceed from the ignoranoe thereof, 
IS invalid. Por though in all places of the world, men should lay 
the foundation of them houses on the sand, it could not thence bo 
inferred, that so it ought to be. The skill of making, and maintain- 
ing Common-wealths, consisteth in certain Rules, as doth Arith- 
metique and Geometry, not (as Tenms-play) on Practise onely: 
which Rules, neither poor men have the leisure, nor men that have 
had the leisure, have hitherto had the curiosity, or the method to 
find out. 


CHAP. XXI 

Of tha LiBEBTir of Subjects 

Libhutv, or ItasHDOMB, signifieth (properly) the absence pf 
OpJ)osition; (by Opposition, I mean externall Impediments ot 
motion;) and may be awlyed no lesse to Irrational!, and Inani- 
mate creatures, than to Bationall. For whatsoever is so tyed, or 
environed, as it cannot move, but withm a certain space, which space 
IS determined by the opposition of some externall body, we say it 
hath not Liberty to go further. And so of all living creatures, 
whilest they are imprisoned, or restrained, with walls, or chayns; 
and of the water whilest it is kept in by banks, or vessels, that other- 
wise would spread it selfe into a larger space, we use to say, they are 
not at Liberty, to move in such manner, as without those externall 
impediments they would. But when the impediment of motion, 
IS m the constitution of the thing it selfe, we use not to say, it wants 
the Liberty; but the Power to move; as when a stone lyeth still, 
or a man is f astned to his bed by sioknesse. 

And according to this proper, and generally received meaning of 
the word, A Fbbb-Man, is he, that m ttwae things, which by his strength 
and wit he is able to do, is not htndred to doe what he has a wUl to. 
But when the words Free, and Liberty, ore applyed to any thing 
but Bodies, they are abused; for that which is not subject to Motion, 
IS not subject to Impediment: And therefore, when ’tis said (for 
example) The way is Free, no Liberty of the way is signified, but 
of those that walk in it without stop. And when we say a Guift 
is Free, there is not meant any Liberty of the Guift, but of the 
Giver, that was not bound by any law, or Covenant to give it. So 
when we speak Freely, it is not the Liberty of voice, or pronunciation, 
but of the man, whom no law hath obliged to speak otherwise then 
he did. Lastly, from the use of the word Free-Will, no Liberty 
can be inferred of the will, desire, or inclination, but the Liberty 
of the man; which consistetli m tto, that he finds no stop, in doing 
what he has the wiH, desire, or inclination to doe. 

Feare, and Liberty are con|i ^ ^tent; as when a man throweth his 

C 'TrSEoTEe^BeSwJSoretEe^p should sink, he doth it neverthe- 
very willingly, and may refuse to doe it if he will: It is therefore 
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ths action, of one that was free: so a man sometimes p a ; ^a.hj gLdeht, 
only for/eare of Imprisonment, which beoauaeno bodyjmdred him 
from detaining, was the action of a man at liberty, t^d generally 
all actions which men doe m Common- wealths, tot^re of the law, 
are actions, which the doers had Merty to omit, 

Liberty and Necessity are consistent: As in the water, that hath 
not only liberty, but a necessity of descending by the Channel; so 
likewise in the Actions which men voluntarily doe; which, because 
they proceed from their wiU, proceed from liberty; and yet, because 
every act of mans will, and eveiy desire, and inclination prooeedeth 
from some cause, and that from another cause, in a continuall 
chaine, (whose first link is m the hand of God the first of all causes,) 
they proceed from necessity. So that to him that could see the 
connexion of those causes, the necessity of all mens voluntary aotioiw, 
would appears manifest. And therefore God, that seeth, and dis- 
poseth all thmgs, seeth also tliat the liberty of man m doing what ho 
will, is accompanied with the necessity of doing that which God 
will, & no more, nor lease. For though men may do many things, 
which God does not command, nor is therefore Author of them; 
yet -ftey can have no passion nor appetite to any thing, of which 
appetite Gods will is not the cause. And did not his will assure the 
necessity of mans will, and consequently of all that on mans will 
dependeth, the liberty of men would be a contradiction, and im- 
pediment to the omnipotence and liberty of God. And this shall 
suffice, (as to the matter in hand) of that naturall liberty, which only 
is properly called hberty. 

But as men, for the atteyning of peace, and conservation 
of tliemselves thereby, have made an Artifioiall Man, which 
we oaU a Common-wealth; so also have they made Artificial ^ains^ 
c alled Omjl Xomss, wh ich they themselves, by muCtraH'oSvehaSfi, 
have fastn'ed at one end, to the lips of that Man, or Assembly, to 
whom they have given the Soveraigne Power; and at the other end 
to their own Ears. These Bonds in their own nature but weak, 
may neverthelesse be made to hold, by the danger, though not by the 
diflioulty of breaking them. 

In relation to tliese Bonds only it is, that I am to speak now, of 
the Liberty of Subjects. For seeing there is no Common-wealth 
in the world, wherein there be Buies enough set down, for the 
regulating of all the actions, and words of men, (as being a thing 
impossible:) it followeth necessarily, that in all kinds of actions, by 
the laws prmtermitted, men have the Liberty, of doing what their 
own reasons shall suggest, for the most profitable to themselves. 
For if wee take Liberty m the proper sense, for corporall Liberty; 
that is to say, freedome from chains, and prison, it were very absurd 
for men to clamor as they doe, for the Liberty they so manifestly 
enjoy. Againe, if we take Liberty, for an exemption from Lawes, . 
it is no lesse absurd, for men to demand as they doe, that Liberty, 
by which all other men may be masters of their fives. And yet as 
absurd as it is, this is it they demand; not knowing that the Lawes 
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are of no power to protect tiiem, withont a Sword in the hands of a 
man, or men, to cause those laws to be put in execution. • The 
^iberty of a Subject, lyeth therefore only in those things, which in 
regulating their actions, the Soveraign hath j)r®termitted: such as 
is the Liberty to buy, and sell, and otherwise contraot with one 
another; to choose their own aboad, their own diet, then' own 
trade of life, and institute their children as they themselves thinlc 
ht; & the like. 

' Neverthelesse we are not to understand, that by such Liberty, 
ithe Soveraign Power of life, and death, is either abolished, or 
^limited Por it has been already shewn, that nothing the Soveraign 
Representative can doe to a Subject, on what pretence soever, can 
properly he called Injustice, or Injury;rf because every Subjeot is 
Author of every act the Soveraign doth; so that he never wanteth 
Bight to any fhing, otherwise, than as he himself is the Subjeot of 
God, and bound tiieireby to observe the laws of Nature. And 
therefore it may, and doth often happen in Common- wealths, that 
a Subjeot may be put to death, by the command of the Soveraign 
Power; and yet neither doe the other wrong: As when JepOta 
caused his daughter to be saoriBoed: In which, and the like oases, he 
that so dieth, had Liberty to doe the action, for which he is never- 
. thelesse, without Injury put to death. ^ And the same holdeth also 
in a Soveraign Prmoe, that putteth to'-Seath an Innocent Subject. 
For though the action be against the law of Nature, as being con- 
trary to Equitie, (as was thekilling of NrioiV, by David',) yet it was 
.nqt an Injurie to Uriah-, but to Gcd.jsNot to Uriah, because the 
'rijght to doe what he pleased, was gifen him by Uriah himself: 
And yet to Qod, because David was Qoda Subject; and prohibited all 
Iniquitie by the law of Nature Which distinction, David himself, 
when he repented the fact, evident^ confirmed, saymg, To thee only 
have I sirmed. In the same manner, the people of Athena, when they 
banished the most potent of their Common-wealth for ten years, 
thought they oomnutted no Injustice; and yet they never questioned 
what crime he had i^one, but what hurt he would doe: Nay they 
commanded the banishment of they knew not whom; and every 
Citizen bringing his Oystershell into the market place, written with 
the name ot him he desired should be banished, without aotuall 
aoousinp; him, sometimes banished an Ariatidea, for his reputation 
of Justice; And sometimes a scurrilous Jester, as Hyperbohw, to 
make a Jest of it. And yet a man cannot say, the Soveraign People 
of Athena wanted right to banish them; or an Athenian the Libertie 
to Jest, or to he Just. 

The Libertie, whereof there is so frequent, and honourable 
mention, in the Histories, and Philosophy of the Antient Greeks, 
and Romans, and in the writings, and discourse of those that from 
them have received aU iiieir learning in the Pohtiques, isjjgjjhs, 
Libertie of Particular men; but the Libertie of the Common-wealth:' 
which is the same with that, which every man then should have, if 
there were no Civil Laws, nor Common-wealth at all. And the 
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effects of it also be the same. For as amongst masterlesse men, 
there Is jjerpetuall war, of every man against hia neighbour; no 
irJieritance, to transmit to the Son, nor to expect from the Father; 
no propriety of Goods, or Lands; no security; but a full and absolute 
Libertie in every Particular man: So in States, and Common-wealths 
not dependent on one another, every Common-wealth, (not every 
man) has an absolute Libertie, to doe what it shaE judge (that is 
to say, what that Man, or Assemblie that representeth it, shall 
judge) moat conducing to their benefit. But withall, they live in 
the oonihtion of a perpetuall war, and upon the confines of battel, 
with their frontiers armed, and canons planted against their neigh- 
bours round about The Atliemana, and Bomanea were free; that 
is, free Common-wealths: nob that any particular men had the 
Libertie to resist then' own Representative; but that their Represen- 
tative had the Libertie to resist, or invade other people. There is 
written on the Turrets of the city of imea in gieat characters at this 
day, the word LIBERTA8 ; yet no man can thence inforre, that a 
particular man has more Libertie, or Immunitie from the service 
ot the Commonwealth there, than in OonalarUiitople. Whether a 
Common-wealth be MonarohioaD, or Popular, the Freedome is still 
th&^ame. 

v/Biit it is an easy thing, for men to be deceived, by the specious 
name of Libertie; and for want of Judgement to distinguish, mis- 
take that for their Private Inheritonoo, and Birth right, which is 
the right of the Publiiiuo only. And when the same errour is 
confirmed by the authority of mon in reputation for their writings in 
this subject, it is no wonder if it produce sedition, and change of 
Government. In these westeme parts of the world, wo are made to 
receive our opinions oonoerning the Institution, and Rights of, 
Common-wealths, from Aristotle, Cicero, and other men, Greeks and 
Romanes, that living under Popular States, derived those Rights, 
not from the Principles of Nature, but transcribed them into their 
books, out of the Practise of their own Common-wealths, which 
were Popular; as the Grammarians describe the Rules of Language, 
out of the Practise of the time, or the Rules of Poetry, out of the' 
Poems of Homer and Virgil. And because the Athenians were 
taught, (to keep them from desire of changing their Government,) 
that they were Freemen, and all that lived under Monarchy were 
slaves; therefore Aristotle puts it down in his Pohtiques, {hb. 6. 
cap. 2.) In democracy. Liberty is to he supposed- for Hia commonly 
held, that no man is Free tn any other Government. And as Aristotle, 
so Cicero, and other Writers have grounded their CSvilI dootrme, on 
the opinions of the Romans, who were taught to hate Monaroh}^ at 
first, by thorn that having deposed their Soveraign, shared amongst 
them the Soveraignty of Borne-, and afterwards by their Successors. 
And by reading of these Greek, and Latme Authors, mon from their 
childhood have gotten a habit (under a false shew of Liberty,) 
of favouring tumults, and of licentious controUing the actions of 
their Sovereigns ; and again of controlling those controllers, with 
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the effusion of so much blood; as I think I may truly say, there 
was never any thing so deerly bought, as these Western parts have 
boi^t the learning of the Greek and Latine tongues, 

come now to the particulars of the true Liberty of a Subject; 
that is to say, what are the things, which though commanded by the 
Sovereign, he may neverthelesse, without Injustice, refuse to do; 
we are to consider, what Rights we passe away, when we make a 
Common-wealth; or (which is all one,) what Liberty we deny our 
selves, by owning all the Actions (without exception) of the Man, or 
Assembly we make our Soveraign. For in the act of our Snbmisswn, 
congisteth both our ObhgaMon, and our Liberty, ' which" MffSirtltBre- 
fore be inferred by arguments ta£en from thence; there being no 
Obligation on any man, which ariseth not from some Act of 
his own; ^ for_ aU men equally, are by Nature Fr^. And 
because sucE* argnmeh£4'mh§f ’eith®f''bH''tfra)wn'"tfoa'ffie^xpresse 
words, I Authorise aU his Actions, or from the Intention of him that 
submitteth liimselfe to his Power, (which Intention is to be under- 
stood fay the End for which he so submitteth;) The Obligation, 
and Liberty of the Subject, is to be derived, either from those Words, 
(or others equivalent;) or else from the End of the Institution of 
Soverai^ty; namely, the Peace of the Subjects within themselves, 
and their Drfenoe against a common Enemy. 

First therefore, seeing Sovereignty by Institution, is by Covenant 
of every one to every one; and Sovereignty by Acquisition, by 
Covenants of the Vanquished to the Victor, or Child to the Parent; 
It is manifest, that every Subject has Liberty in all those things, the 
right whereof cannot by Covenant bo transferred. I have shewn 
before in the 14. Chapter, that Covenan ts, not, to -defend -a mans 
,o.W3i..hody» &rg,voyd Therefore,!" ~ 

If the Soveraign command a man (though justly condemned,) 
to kill, wound, or mayme himselfe; or not to resist those that assault 
him; or to abstain from the use of food, ayre, medicine, or any 
other thing, without which he cannot live; yet hath that man 
the Liberty to disobey. 

If a man be interrogated by the Soveraign, or his Authority, con- 
coming a crime done by himseHe, he is not bound (without assurance 
of Pardon) to oonfesse it; because no man (as I have shewn in the 
same Chapter) can be obliged by Covenant to accuse himselfe. 

Again, the Consent of a Subject to Soveraign Power, is contained 
in these words, 1 Authorise, or take upon me, all his actions) in which 
there is no restriction at aU, of his own former naturall Liberty: 
For by allowing him to kiU me, I am not bound to kill my selfe 
when he commands me. ’Tis one thing to say. Kill me, or my 
fdhw, if you please; another thing to say, I will kill my selfe, or my 
fellow. It followeth therefore, that 

t No man is bound by the words themselves, either to kill himselfe, 
any other man; And consequently, that the Obligation a man 
ay sometimes have, upon the Command of the Soveraign to 
execute any dangerous, or dishonourable Office, dependeth not 
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the \]7orcl.s of our Submission; but on the Intention; which ia to' 
be understood by the End thereof. When therefore our refuaall 
to obey, frustrates the End for which the Soveraignty was ordained; 
then there is no Liberty to refuse* otherwise there is. 

Upon this ground, a man that is commanded as a Souldier to fight 
against the enemy, though his Soveraign have Right enough to 
punish his refusal! witli death, may neveithelesse m many oases 
refuse, without Injustice, as when he substituteth a sufficient 
Souldier in his place: for m this case he dcserteth not the service 
of the Common-wealth. And there is allowance to be made for 
naturall tunorousnease, not onely to women, (of whom no such 
dangerous duty is expected,) but also to men of femminc courage. 
When Armies fight, there is on one side, or both, a running away, 
yet when they do it not out of treohery, but fear, they are 
not esteemed to do it unjustly, but dishonourably. For the 
same leasoii, to avoyd battel], is not Injustice, but Cowardise. But 
ho that inrowletli himselfe a Souldiei, or taketh imprest mony, 
taketh away the exouse of a timorous nature; and ia obliged, not 
onoly to go to the battell, but also not to run from it, without his 
Captaines leave. And when the Defence of the Common-wealth, 
requireth at once the help of aU that are able to bear Arms, every 
one is obliged; because otherwise the Institution of the Common- 
wealth, which they have not the purpose, or courage to preserve, 

To resist the Suord of the Common-wealth, in defence of 
another man, guilty, or innocent, no man hath Liberty, because 
such Liberty, takes away from the Soveraign, the moans of 
Protecting us; and is therefore destructive ol the very essence of 
Government But m case a great many men together, have already 
resisted the Soveraign Power unjustly, or committed some Capitall 
crime, for which every one of them expeoteth death, whether have 
they not the Liberty then to joyn together, and assist, and defend 
one another ? Certainly they have: For they but defend their lives, 
'ivhioh the Guilty man may as well ■adras 'tteT Innocent. Theie 
■was indeed iiijustioe in the first breach of their Juty,”TEeir hearing' 
of Arms subsequent to it, though it bo to raamtam what they 
have done, is no new unjust act. And if it bo onely to defend 
then* persons, it is not unjust at aU But the offer of pardon 
taketh from them, to whom it is offered, the plea of self-defence, and 
maketb their perseverance m assistmg, or defendmg the rest, 
unlarvfull. 

islAs for other Lybeities, they depend on the Silenco of the Law., 
In oases where the Soveraign has prescribed no rule, thei*e the 
Subject bath the Liberty to do, or forbeare, according to his own 
discretion. And therefore such Liberty is m some places more, and 
m some losse; and m some tunes more, in other tunes lease, aooord- 
ing as they that have tlie Soveraignty shall think most convenient. 
As for Example, there was a time, when in England a man might 
enter m to his own Land, (and dispossesse such as wrongfully 
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possessed it,) by force. But in after-times, that Liberty of Forcible 
Entry, was taken away by a Statute made (by the King) in Parlia- 
ment. And in some places of the world, men have the Liberty 
of many wives: in other places, such Liberty is not allowed. 

, ^ If a Subject have a controversie with his Soveraigne, of debt, 
or of right of possession of lands or goods, or concerning any service 
required at his hands, or oonoeming any penalty, oorporall, or 
pecuniary, grounded on a precedent Law; he hath the same 
Liberty to sue for his right, as if it were against a Subject; 
and before such Judges, as are appointed by the Soveraign.' 
For seeing the Soveraign demandeth by force of a former Law, and 
not by vertue of his Power; he deolareth thereby, that he requireth 
no more, than shall appear to be due by that Law. The sute there- 
tqre is not contrary to the will of the Soveraign; and consequently 
the Subject hath the Liberty to demand tlm hearing of his Cause; 
and sentence, according to that Law. ^But if he demand, or 
take any thing by pretence of bis Power jHbere lyeth, m that ease, 
no action of Law: for all that is done by him in Vertue of his Power, 
is done by the Authority of every Subject, and consequently, lig 
that brings an action against the Soveraign brings it against himseKe''^ 

If a Monarch, or Soveraign Assembly, grant a Liberty to all, or 
any of his Subjects, which Grant standing, he is disabled to provide 
for their safety, the Grant is voyd; unlosse he directly renounoo, or 
transferre the Sovereignty to another. For in that he might openly, 
(if it had been his will,) and in plain termes, have renounced, or 
transferred it, and did not; it is to be understood it was not his will; 
hut that the Grant proceeded from ignorance of the repugnancy 
between such a Liberty and the Soveraign Power: and therefore 
the Soveraignty is stfl] retayned; and consequently all those Powers, 
which are necessary to the eiteroising thereof; such as are the Power 
of Warre, and Peace, of Judicature, of appointing Officers, and 
Counoellours, of levying Mony, and the rest named in the ISth 
Ch^ter. 

I The Obligation of Subjects to the Soveraign, is understood to 
last as long, and no longer, than the power lasteth, by which he is 
tole to protect them. For the right men have by Nature to protect, 
’themselves, when none else can poteot them, can by no Covenant 
be relinquished. The Soveraignty is the Soule of the Common- wealth ; 
which onoe departed from the Body, the members doe no more 
receive their motion from it. The end of Obedience is Protection; 
which, wheresoever a man seeth it, either in his own, or in anothera 
sword. Nature ^plyeth his obedience to it, and his endeavour to 
maintain it. ■^md though Soveraignty, in tlie mtention of them 
that make it, be immortoU; yet is it in its own nature, not only 
subject to violent death, by forrei^ war; but also through the 
ignoranoe, and passions of men, it hath in it, from the veiy 
institution, many seeds of anaturall mortality, by Intestme Discord.*? 

If a Subject be taken prisoner in war; or his person, or his means 
of life be within the Guards of the enemy, and hath his life and 
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ijorporall Libertie given, him, on condition to be Subject to the Victor, 
’ he hath Libertie to accept the condition; and havmg accejited it, 
is the subject of him that took him; because he had no other ivay to 
preserve himself. The case is the same, if ho be dotoined on the 
same termes, m a forreign country. But if a man bo held in prison, 
or bonds, or is not trusted with the hbertie of his bodie, he cannot 
be understood to be bound by Covenant to subjection; and there- 
fore may, if he can, make his escape by any means whatsoever. 

If a Monarch shall relmquish the Soveraignty, both for himself, 
and his heires; His Subjects returne to the absolute Libertie of 
Nature; because, though Nature may declaie who are his Sons, 
and who are the nerest of his Kin; yet it dependeth on his own 11011, 
(as hath been said in the precedent chaptci,) who shall be his Heyr. 
If therefore he will have no Heyre, there is no Soveraignty, nor 
Subjection The case is the same, if he dye without knoivn Kindred! 
and without deolaration of his Heyre. I’or then there can no Heire 
be known, and consequently no Subjection be due. 

If the Soveraim Bamsh his Subject; during the Banishment, bo 
is not Subject. But he that is sent on a message, or hath leave to 
travell, is stiU Subject; but it is, by Contract between Sovoraigns, 
not by vertue of the covenant of Subjection For whosoever cntreth 
mto anothers dominion, is Subject to all the Laws tWeof; unlesse 
he have a privilege by the amity of the Soveraigns, or by speoiall 
Uoenoe. 

If a Monarch subdued by war, render himself Subject to the 
Victor; his Subjects are delivered from their foimer obligation, 
and become obliged to the Victor. But if he be held prisoner, or 
have not the liberty of his own Body, ho is not understood to have 
given away the Eight of Soveraigntie; and therefore his Subjects 
are obliged to yield obedience to the Magistrates formerly placed, 
governing not in their own name, but m his. For, ius Right remam- 
ing, the question is oi^ of the Administration; that is to say, of 
the Magistrates and Officers; which, if he have not means to name, 
he is supposed to approve those, which he himself had Lrmerly 
appointed. 


CHAP, xxn 

Of Systhmus Subject, Pohltcall, and Private 

Having spoken of the Generation, Forme, and Power of a 
Common-wealth, I am in order to speak next of the parts thereof. 
And first of Systemes, which resemble the similar parts, or Muscles 
of a Body naturall. By Systemes; I understand any numbers of 
men joyned in one Interest, or one Businesse. Of which, some are 
Regular, and some Irregular. Regular are those, wheie one Man, 
or Assembly of men, is constituted Representative of the whole 
number. All other are Irregular. 
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Of Eegular, some are Absolute, and Independent, subject to none 
but their own Representative: such are only Common-wealths; 
Of which I have spoken already in the 5. last precedent chapters. 
Others are Dependent; that is to say, Subordinate to some Sovereign 
Power, to which every one, as also tiieir Representative is Subject. 

Of Systemes subordinate, some are Politicall, and some Private. 
Politicall (otherwise Called Bodies Polihque, and Persons in Law,) 
are those, which are made by authority from the Soveraign Power 
of the Common-wealth. Private, are those, which are constituted 
by Subjects amongst themselves, or by authoritie from a stranger. 
For no authority derived from forraign power, within the Dominion 
of another, is Publique there, but Private 

And of Private Systemes, some are Law full', some Unlawfull: 
Lawfull, are those which are allowed by the Common-wealth: 
all other are VnlawfuU. Irregular Systemes, are those which having 
no Representative, consist only in concourse of People; which if not 
forbidden by the Common-wealth, nor made on eviU designs, 
(such as are conflux of People to markets, or shews, or any other 
harmlesse end,) are Lawfull. But when the Intention is evill, or 
(if the number be considerable) unknown, they are Unlawfull. 

In Bodies Politique, the power of the Representative is alwaies 
Limited: And that which presoiibeth the Limits thereof, is the 
Power Soveraign. For Power Unlimited, is absolute Soveraignty. 
And the Soveraign, m eveiy Commonwealth, is the absolute 
Representative of all the subjects; and therefore no other, can be 
Representative of any part of them, but so far forth, as he shall give 
leave: And to give leave to a Body Politique of Subjects, to have 
an absolute Representative to all mtents and purposes, were to 
abandon the government of so much of the Commonwealth, and to 
divide the Dominion, contrary to their Peace and Defence, which the 
Soveraign cannot be understood to doe, by any Grant, that does 
not plamly, and directly discharge them of their subjection. For 
consequences of words, are not the signes of his wiU, when other 
consequences are signes of the oontrary;_ but rather signes of errour, 
and misreokonning; to which all mankind is too prone. 

The bounds of that Power, which is given to the Representative 
of a Bodie Politique, are to be taken notice of, from two thmgs. 
One is their Writt, or Letters from the Soveraign: the other is the 
Law of the Common-wealth. 

For though in the Institution or Acquisition of a Common- wealth, 
which is mdependent, there needs no Writing, because the Power 
of the Representative has there no other bounds, hut such as are set 
out by the unwritten Law of Nature; yet in subordmate bodies, 
there are such diversities of Limitation necessary, concerning their 
businesses, times, and places, as can neither be remembred without 
Letters, nor taken notice of, unlesse such Letters be Patent, that 
they may he read to them, and withall sealed, or testified, with the 
Seales, or other permanent signes of the Authority Soveraign. 

And because such Limitation is not alwaies easie, or perhaps 
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possible to bo deaoribed in writing; the ordinary Lawes, oommon 
to all- Subjects, must determine, what the Representative may 
lawfully do, in all Cases, where iJie Letters themselves are silent. 
And therefore 

In a Body Politique, if the Representative be one man, whatsoever 
he does in the Person of the Body, which is not warranted in his 
Letters, nor by the Lawes, is his own act, and not the act of the 
Body, nor of any other Member thereof besides himselfe; Because 
further than his Letters, or the Lawes limit, he representeth no 
mans person, but his own. But what ho does aocording to these, 
is the act of every one: For of the Act of the Sovereign every one is 
Author, because he is their Representative unlimited, and the act 
of him that recedes not from the Letters of the Sovereign, is the act 
of the Sovereign, and therefore every member of the Body is Author 
of it. 

But if the Representative be an Assembly; whatsoever that 
Assembly shall Decree, not warranted by their Letters, or the Lawes, 
is the act of the Assembly, or Body Politique, and the act of every 
one by whose Vote the Decree was made, but not the act of any 
man that being present Voted to the contrary; nor of any man 
absent, unlesse he Voted it by procuration. It is the act of the 
Assembly, because Voted by the major part; and if it be a crime, 
the Assembly may be pumshed, m farre-forth as it is capable, as 
by dissolution, or forfeiture of their Letters, (which is to such 
artifioiall, and fictitious Bodies, oapitall,) or (if the Assembly have 
a Common stock, wherein none of the Innocent Members have 
propriety,) by pecuniary Mulct. For from corporall penalties 
Nature hath exempted all Bodies PoHtiquo But they that gave 
not their Vote, are therefore Innocent, because the Assembly 
cannot Represent any man in things unwarranted by their Letters, 
and consequently are not involved m their Votes. 

If the person of the Body Politique bemg in one man, borrow 
mony of a stranger, that is, of one that is not of the same Body, 
(for no Letteis need limit borrowing, seeing it isjoft to mens own 
inclinations to limit lending) the debt is the Representatives. For 
if he should have Authority from his Letters, to make the 
members pay what he borroweth, he should have by consequence 
the Soveraignty of them; and therefore the grant wore either voyd, 
as proceeding from Errour, commonly incident to humane Nature, 
and an unsulBcient signe of the will of the Grantor; or if it be 
avowed by him, then is the Ropresenter Soveraign, and falleth not 
under the present question, which is onely of Bodies subordinate 
No member therefore is obliged to pay the debt so borrowed, but 
the Representative himselfe; because he that lendeth it, being a 
stranger to the Letters, and to the qualification of the Body, under- 
standeth those onely for his debtors, that are engaged; and seeing 
the Representor can ingage himselfe, and none else, has him onely 
for Debtor; who must therefore pay him, out of the oommon stock 
(if there be any), or (if there be none) out of his own estate. 
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If he come into debt by Contract, or Mulct, the case Ja the same. 

But -when the Bepreaentative is an Assembly, and the debt to a 
stranger; all they, and onely they are responsible for the debt, that 
gave their votes to the borrowing of it, or to the Contract that made 
It due, or to the fact for which the Mulct was imposed; because every 
one of those in voting did engage himselfe for the payment: Bor 
he that is author of the borrowing, is obliged to the payment, even 
of the whole debt, Biough when payd by any one, he be discharged 

But if the debt be to one of the Assembly, the Assembly onely is 
obliged to the payment, out of their common stock (if they have 
any:) For having liberty of Vote, if he Vote the Mony, stall be 
borrowed, he Votes it shall be payd; If he Vote it shall not be 
borrowed, or be absent, yet because in lending, he voteth the 
borrowing, he oontradicteth his former Vote, and is obliged by the 
later, and becomes both borrower and lender, and consequently 
cannot demand payment from any particular man, but from the 
common Treasure onely; which fayling he hath no remedy, nor 
oomplamt, but against himselfe, that bemg privy to the acts of the 
Assembly, and to their means to pay, and not being enforced, did 
neverthelesse through his own foUy lend his mony. 

It IS manifest by this, that in Bodies Pohtique subordinate and 
subject to a Soveraign Power, it is sometimes not onely lawfull, but 
expedient, for a particular man to make open protestation against 
the decrees of the Representative Assembly, and cause their dhsaent 
to be Registred, or to take witnesse of it; because otherwise they 
may be obh^ed to pay debts contracted, and be responsible for 
crimes committed by other men: But in a Soveraign Assembly, that 
liberty is taken away, both because he that protesteth there, denies 
their Soveraignty; and also because whatsoever is commanded by 
the Soveraign Power, is as to the Subj'eot (though not so alwayes in 
the sight of God) justified by the Command; for of such command 
every Subject is the Author. 

The variety of Bodies Politique, is ahnost infinite: for they are 
not onely distinguished by the several! affaires, for which they are 
constituted, wherein there is an unspeakable diversitis, but also 
by the times, places, and numbers, subject to many limitations 
And as to their affaires, some are ordained for Government; 
As first, the Government of a Province may be committed to 
an Assembly of men, wherein all resolutions shall depend on 
the Votes ot the major part; and then this Assembly is a Body 
Politique, and their power limited by Commission. This word 
Province signifies a charge, or care of busmesse, which he whose 
businesse it is, oommitteQi to another man, to be administred for, 
and under him; and therefore when m one Common- wealth there 
he divers Countries, that have their Lawes distinct one from another, 
or are farre distant in place, the Administration of the Government 
being committed to dfarers persons, those Countries, where the 
Soveraign is not resident, but governs by Commission, are called 
Provinces. But of the government of a Provmce, by an .Assembly 
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residing in the Province it aelfe, there be few examples. The 
Romans who had the Soveraignty of many Provinces; yet governed 
them alwaies by Presidents, and Prsetors; and not by Assemblies, 
as they governed the City of Some, and Territories adjacent In 
lilce manner, when there were Colonies sent from England, to Plant 
Virgima, and Sommer-Ilands; though the government of them hep, 
were committed to Asaembhes in London, yet did those Assemblies 
never commit the Government under them to any Assembly there; 
but did to each Plantation send one Governour; For though every 
man, where he can be present by Nature, desires to participate of 
government; yet where they cannot be present, they are by Nature 
also enolmed, to commit the Government of their common Interest 
rather to a Monarchical!, tlien a Popular form of Government: 
which is also evident m those men that have great private estates; 
who when they are unwilling to take the pames of admmistring the 
businesse that belongs to them, choose rather to trust one Servant, 
then an Assembly either of their friends or servants. But howsoever 
it be in fact, yet we may suppose the Government of a Province, or 
Colony committed to an Assembly: and when it is, that which in this 
place I have to say, is this; that whatsoever debt is by that Assembly 
contracted; orwhatsoevernnlawfull Act is decreed, is the Act onely of 
those that assented, and not of any that dissented, or were absent, for 
the reasons before alledged. Also that an Assembly residing out of 
the hounds of that Colony whereof they have the government, cannot 
execute any power over the persons, or goods of any of the Colonie, to 
sei^e on them for debt, or other duty, in any place without the Colony 
it selfe, as havmg no Jurisdiction, nor Authoritie elsewhere, but are 
left to the remedie, which the Law of the place alloweth them And 
though the Assembly have right, to impose a Mulct upon any of 
their members, that shall break the Lawes they make; yet out of 
the Colonie it selfe, they have no right to execute the same. And 
that which is said here, of the Rights of an Assembly, for the govern- 
ment of a Province, or a Colony, is appliable also to an Assembly 
for the Government of a Town, an University, or a College, or a 
Church, or for any other Government over the persons of men. 

And generally, m all Bodies Pohtique, if any particular member 
conceive himself Injuried by the Body it self, me Cogmsanoe of his 
cause belongeth to the Sovereign, and those the Sovereign 
hath ordained for Judges in suoh causes, or shall ordaine for 
that particular cause; and not to the Body it self. For the whole 
Body is in this case his fellow subject, which m a Sovereign Assembly, 
is otherwise: for there, if the Soveraign be not Judge, though in 
his oivn cause, there can be no Judge at all. 

In a Bodie Pohtique, for the well ordermg of forraigne Traffique, 
the most commodious Representative is an Assembly of all the 
members; that is to sav, such a one, as every one that adventureth 
his mony, may be present at aU the Deliberations, and Resolutions 
of the Body, if they will themselves. For proof whereof, we are to 
consider the end, for which men that are Merchants, and may buy 
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and sell, export, and import their Morchandiae aooordmg to their 
o-wn discretions, doe nevertheleaae bind themselves up id one 
Corporation. It is true, there be few Merchants, that with the 
Merchandise they buy at home, can fraight a Ship, to export it; 
or with that tiiey buy abroad, to bring it home, and have therefore 
need to joyn together in one Society; where every man may either 
participate of the gaine, according to the proportion of his adventure; 
or take his own, and sell what he transports, or imports, at such 
prices as he thinks fit. But this is no Body Politique, there being 
no Common Representative to oblige them to any other Law, than 
that v/hioh is common to all other subjects. The End of their 
Incorporating, is to make their gaine the greater; which is done 
two wayes; by sole buying, and sole selling, both at home, and 
abroad. So that to grant to a Company of Merchants to be a Corpora- 
tion, or Body Pohtique, is to grant them a double Monopoly, whereof 
one is to be sole buyers; another to be solo sellers. Por when there 
is a Company incorporate for any particular forraign Country, they 
only export the Commodities vendible m that Country; which is 
sole buying at home, and sole selling abroad. Por at home there 
is but one buyer, and abroad but one that selleth: both which is 
gainfuU to the Merchant, because thereby they buy at home at 
lower, and sell abroad at higher rates: And abroad there is but 
one buyer of forraign Merchandise, and but one that sels them at 
home; both which agame are gamfull to the adventurers. 

Of this double Monopoly one part is disadvantageous to the people 
at home, the other to forraigners. For at home by their sole exporta- 
tion they set what price they please on the husbandry, and handy- 
works of the people; and by the sole importation, what price they 
please on all forraign commodities the people have need of; boih 
which are ill for the people. On the contrary, by the sole selling 
of the native commodities abroad, and sole buying the forraign 
commodities upon the place, they raise the price of those, and abate 
the price of these, to the disadvantage of the forraigner: Por where 
but one selleth, the Merchandise is the dearer; and where but 
one buyeth the cheaper: Such Corporations therefore are no other 
then Monopohes; though they would be very profitable for a 
Common-wealth, if being bound up into one body in forraigne 
Markets they were at hberty at home, every man to buy, and sell 
at what price he could. 

The end then of these Bodies of Merchants, being not a Common 
benefit to the whole Body, (which have m this case no common stock 
but what IS deducted out of the particular adventures, for building, 
buying, victualling and manmng of Ships,) but the particular gaine 
of every adventurer, it is reason that every one be acquainted 
with the employment of his own; that is, that every one be of the 
Assembly, that shall have the power to order the same; and be 
acquainted with their aooounts. And therefore the Representative 
of such a Body must be an Assembly, where eve^ member of the 
Body may be present at the oonsultations, if he will. 
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If a Body Politique of Merchants, contract a debt to a stranger 
by tlie act of their Representative Assembly, every Member is 
lyable by himself for the whole, Por a stranger can take no notice 
of their private Lawes, but considereth them as so many particular 
men, obliged every one to the whole pajrment, till payment made 
by one disohargeth all the rest: But if the debt be to one of the 
Company, the creditor is debtor for the whole to himself, and cannot 
therefore demand his debt, but only from the common stock, if 
there be any. 

If the Common- wealth impose a Tax upon the Body, it is under- 
stood to be layd upon every Member proportionably to his particular 
adventure in the Company. Per there is in this case no other 
common stock, but what is made of their particular adventures. 

If a Mulct be layd upon the Body for some nnlawfuU aot, they 
only are lyable by whose votes the aot was decreed, or by whose 
assistance it was executed; for m none of the rest is there any other 
crime but being of the Body; which if a crime, (because the Body 
was ordeyned by the authority of the Common-wealth,) is not his. 

If one of the Members be indebted to the Body, he may be sued 
by the Body; but his goods cannot be taken, nor his person im- 
prisoned by the authority of the Body; but only by Authority of 
the Common-wealth: for if they can doe it by their own Authority, 
they can by their own AuthoriW give judgement that the debt is 
due; which is as much as to be Judge in their own Cause. 

These Bodies made for the government of Men, or of TrafSque, 
be either perpetuall, or for a time jireaonbed by writing But there 
be Bodies also whose times are limited, and that only by the nature 
of their businesse. Por example, if a Soveraign Monarch, or a 
Soveraign Assembly, shall think fit to give command to the towns, 
and other severall parts of their territory, to send to him their 
Deputies, to enforme him of the condition, and necessities of the 
Subjects, or to advise with Mm for the making of good Lawes, or 
for any other cause, as with one Person ropresentiug the whole 
Country, such Deputies having a place and time of meeting assigned 
them, are there, and at that time, a Body PoKtique, representing 
every Subject of that Dominion; hut it is onely for snob matters 
as shall he propounded unto them by that Man, or Assembly, that 
by the Soveraign Authority sent for them; and when it shall 
be declared that nothing more shall be propounded, nor debated 
by them, the Body is dissolved. Por if they were the absolute 
Representative of the people, then were it the Soveraign Assembly; 
and BO there would be two Soveraign Assemblies, or two Soveiaigns, 
over the same people; which cannot consist with their Peace. And 
therefore where there is once a Soveraignty, there can be no absolute 
Representation of the people, but by it. And for the limits of how 
farre such a Bodj' shall represent the whole People, they are set 
forth in the Writing by wMoh they were sent for. Por the People 
cannot choose their Deputies to other intent, than is in the Writing 
directed to them from their Soveraign expressed. 
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Private Bodies Regular, and Lawfull, are those that are con- 
stituted without Letters, or other written Authority, saving the 
Lawes common to all other Subjects, And because they be united 
in one Person Representative, ^ey are held for Regular; such as 
are all PamiUes, in which the Father, or Master ordereth the whole 
Family. For he obligeth his Children, and Servants, as farre as the 
Law permitteth, though not further, because none of them are 
bound to obedience in &ose actions, which the Law hath forbidden 
to be done. In all other actions, during the time they are under 
domestique government, they are subject to their Fathers, and 
Masters, as to their immediate Soveraigns. For the Father, 
and Master being before the Institution of Common-wealth, 
absolute Soveraigns in their own Famihes, they lose afterward no 
more of then- Authority, than the Law of the Common-wealth 
taketh from them. 

Private Bodies Regular, but Unlawfull, are those that umte them- 
selves into one person Representative, without any publique 
Authority at all; such as are the Corporations of Beggars, Theeves 
and Gipsies, the better to order their trade of begging, and stoali^; 
and the Colorations of men, that by Authority from any forraign 
Person, unite themselves in anothera Dominion, for the easier 
propagation of Dootrines, and for making a party, against the Power 
of the Common-wealth. 

Irregular Syatemes, m their nature, but Leagues, or sometimes 
meer concourse of people, without union to any particular designe, 
not by obligation of one to another, but proceeding onely from a 
similitude of wills and inclinations, become Lawfull, or Unlawfull, 
according to tbe lawfulnesse, or unlawfulnesse of every particular 
mans designe therein; And his designe is to be understood by the 
occasion. 

The Leagues of Subjects, (because Leagues ate commonly made 
for mntuall defence,) are in a Common- wealth (which is no more 
than a League of all the Subjects together) for the most part unneoes- 
sary, and savour of unlawfull designe; and are for that cause 
UnlawfuU, and go commonly by the name of Factions, or Con- 
spiracies. For a League being a connexion of men by Covenants, 
if there be no power given to any one Man, or Assembly (as in the 
condition of meer Mature) to oompell them to performance, is so 
long onely vahd, as there ariseth no just cause of distrust; and 
therefore Leagues between Common-wealths, over whom there is 
no humane Power established, to keep them all in awe, are not onely 
lawfull, but also profitable for the time they last. But leagues of 
the Subjects of one and the same Common-wealth, where every one 
may obtain his right by means of the Sovereign Power, are unneces- 
sary to the maintaining of Peace and Justice, and (in case the designe 
of them be evill, or Unknown to the Common-wealth) unlawfull. 
For aU uniting of strength by private men, is, if for eyill intent, 
unjust; if for mtent unknown, dangerous to the Publique, and 
unjustly concealed. 
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If the Soveraign Power be in a great Assembly, and a number 
of men, part of the Assembly, without authority, consult a part, to 
contrive the guidance of the rest; This is a Paction, or Conspiracy 
unlawful!, as being a fraudulent seducing of the Assembly for their 
particular interest. But if he, whose private interest is to be 
debated, and judged in the Assembly, make as many friends as he 
can; in him it is no Injustice; because in this case he is no part of 
the Assembly. And though he hire such friends with mony, 
(unlesse there be an expresse Law against it,) yet it is not Injustice. 
Por sometimes, (as mens manners are,) Justice cannot be had without 
mony; and every man may think his own cause just, till it be heard, 
and judged. 

In all Common- wealths, if a private man entertain more servants, 
than the government of his estate, and lawfull employment he has 
for them requires, it is Paction, and nnlawfull. Por having the 
protection of the Common-wealth, he needeth not the defence of 
private force. And whereas in Nations not thoroughly civilized, 
aeverall numerous Families have lived in continuaU hostility, and 
invaded one another with private force; yet it is evident enough, 
that they have done unjustly; or else that they had no Common- 
wealth. 

And as Pactions for Kindred, so also Pactions for Government of 
Religion, as of Papists, Protestants, <feo. or of State, as Patricians, 
and Plebeians of old time in Rome, and of AristooratioaUs and 
Demooratioalls of old time in Greece, are unjust, as being contrary 
to the peace and safety of the people, and a taking of the Sword out 
of the hand of the Soveraign. 

Concourse of people, is an Irregular Systems, the lawfulnesse, or 
unlawfulnesae, whereof dependoSi on the occasion, and on the 
number of them that are assembled. If the occasion be law- 
full, and manifest, the Concourse is lawfull; as the usuall 
meeting of men at Churoh, or at a publique Shew, in usuall numbers : 
for if the numbers be extraordinarily great, the occasion is not 
evident; and consequently he that cannot render a particular and 
good account of his being amongst them, is to be judged conscious 
of an nnlawfull, and tumultuous designe. It may be lawfull for a 
thousand men, to joyn in a Petition to be delivered to a Judge, or 
Magistrate; yet if a thousand men come to present it, it is a tumul- 
tuous Assembly; because there needs but one or two for that purpose. 
But in such cases as these, it is not a set number that makes the 
Assembly Unlawfull, but such a number, as the present Officers 
are not able to suppresse, and brii^ to Justice, 

When an unusuall number of men, assemble against a man whom 
they accuse; the Assembly is an Unlawfull tumult; because they 
may deliver their accusation to the Magistrate by a few, or by one 
man Such was the case of St. Paul at Ephemisi where Demetrius, 
and a great number of other men, bronght two of Pauls oomparuons 
before the Magistrate, saying with one Voyoe, Great is Dtana of the 
Ephesians-, which was their way of demanding Justice against them 
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for teaciung lihe people such doctrine, as was against their Religion, 
and Trade. The occasion here, considering the Lawes of that People, 
was just; yet was their Assembly Judged ITnlawfuU, and the Magis- 
trate reprehended them for it, in these words, '// Demdi %us and the, 
other worh-men can accuse any man, of any thing, there te Pleas, and 
Deputies, let them accuse one another. And if you have any other 
thing to demand, your case may he judged in an Assembly Lawfully 
called. For tee are in danger to he accused for this dayes sedition, 
because, there ts no cause hy which any man can render any reason 
of this Concourse of People, Where he oalleth an Assembly, whereof 
men can give no just account, a Sedition, and such as they could 
not answer for. And this is all I shall say oonoermng Systemes, 
and Assemblyes of People, which may be compared (as I said,) 
to the Similar parts of mans Body; such as be Lawfull, to the 
Muscles; such as are Tlnlawfull, to Wens, Biles, and Apostemes, 
engendred by the unnaturall conflux of evill humours. 


CHAP. XXIII 

Of the PdbliQ'OE Ministhes of Soveraign Power 

In the last Qi^ter I have spoken of the Similar parts of a 
Common- wealth: In this I shall speak of the parts Orgamoall, which 
are PubHgue Ministers. 

A PuBtiQTJB MiNiSTm, is he, that by the Soveraign, (whether a 
Monarch, or an Assembly,) is employed in any affaires, with 
Authority to represent m that employment, the Person of the 
Common-wealth. And whereas every man, or assembly that hath 
Soveraignty, representoth two Persons, or (as the more common 
phrase is) has two Capacities, one Natural!, and another Politique, 
(as a Monarch, hath the person not onely of the Common-wealth 
but also of a man; and a Soveraign Assembly hath the Person not 
onely of the Common-wealth, but also of the Assembly); they that 
be servants to them in their naturall Capacity, are not Publiquo 
Ministers; but those onely that serve them in the Admimstration 
of the Publique businesse- And therefore neither Ushers, nor 
Sergeants, nor other Officers that waite on the Assembly, for no 
other purpose, but for the commodity of the men assembled, in an 
Aristocracy, or Democracy; nor Stewards, Chamberlams, Cofferers, 
or any other Officers of wie honshold of a Monarch, are Pubhque 
Ministers in a Monarchy. 

Of Publique Ministers, some have charge committed to them of a 
general! Administration, either of the whole Dominion, or of a part 
Siereof. Of the whole, as to a Protector, or Regent, may bee 00m- 
mitted by the Pr^ecessor of an Infant Kmg, during his minority, 
the whole Administration of his Kingdome In which case, every 
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Subject is so far obliged to obedience, as the Ordmancos he shall 
make, and the commands he shall give be m the Kmgs name, and 
not inconsistent with his Soveraigne Power. Of a part, or Province ; 
as when either a Monarch, or a Sovereign Assembly, shall give the 
generall charge thereof to a Govemour, Lieutenant, Prsafeot or 
Vioe-Boy: And in this case also, every one of tliat Province, is 
obliged to all he shall doe m the name of the Sovereign, and that 
not mcompatible, with the Sovereigns Right. For such Protectors, 
Vioe-Roys, and Governors, have no other right, but what depends 
on the Sovereigns Will; and no Commission Wiat can be given them, 
can be interpreted for a Deolaiation of the will to transferre the 
Soveraignty, without expresse and perspicuous words to that 
purpose. And this kmd of Publique Ministers resemhleth the 
Nerves, and Tendons that move the several! limbs of a body natural!. 

Others have speoiaU Administration; that is to say, charges oi 
some speoiall businease, either at home, or abroad: As at home: 
hirst, for the Oeoonomy of a Common-wealth, They that have 
Authority concerning the Treasure, as Tributes, Impositions, Rents, 
Fines, or whatsoever publique revenue, to collect, receive, issue, or 
take the Accounts thereof, are Publique Ministers: Ministers, 
because they serve the Person Representative, and can doe nothing 
against his Command, nor without his Authority: Publique, because 
they serve him in his Political] Capacity. 

Secondly, they that have Authority concerning the Militia-, to 
have the custody of Armes, Forts, Ports; to Levy, Pay, or Conduct 
Souldiers; or to provide for any necessary thing for the use of war, 
either by Land or Sea, are pubhque Ministers. But a Souldier 
without Command, though he fight for the Common-wealth, does 
not therefore represent the Person of it; because (here is none to 
represent it to. For every one that hath command, represents it to 
them only whom he oommandeth. 

Ittey also that have authorily to teach, or to enable others to 
teach the people theu duty to the Soveraign Power, and instruct 
them in the knowledge of what is just, and unjust, thereby to render 
them more apt to live in godlinesse, and in peace amongst themadves 
and resist the publique enemy, are Publique Ministers: Ministers, 
in that they doe it not by their own Authority, but by anothers; 
and Publique, because they doe it (or should doe it) by no Authority, 
but that of the Soveraign. The Monarch, or the Soveraign Assembly 
only hath immediate Authority from God, to teach and instruct 
the people; and no man but the Soveraign, receiveth his power 
Dei gratid simply; that is to say, from the favour oi none but God; 
All other, receive theirs from the favour and providence of God, 
and their Soveraigns; as in a Monarchy Dei gratid cfc Degis; or 
Dei provideniid <6 volmiate Regia. 

They also to whom Jurisdiction is given, are Publique Miniaters. 
For in tlieir Seats of Justice they represent the person of the Sove- 
raign; and their Sentence, is his Sentence; For (as hath been before 
declared) all Judicature is essentially annexed to the Soveraignty 
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and therefore all other Judges are but Ministers of him, or them 
that have the Soveraign Power. And as Controversies are of two 
sorts, namely of Fact and of Law; so are Judgements, some of 
Fact, some of Law: And consequently in the same oontroversie, 
there may be two Judges, one of Pact, another of Law. 

And m both these controversies, there may arise a oontroversie 
between the pariy Judged, and the Judge; which because they be 
both Subjects to the Soveraign, ought in Equity to be Judged by 
men agreed on by consent of both; for no man can be Judge in his 
own cause. But the Soveraign is already agreed on for Judge by 
them both, and is therefore either to heare the Cause, and determine 
it himself, or appoint for Judge such as they shall both %ree on. 
And this agreement is then understood to be made between them 
divers wayes; as first, if the Defendant be allowed to except against 
such of his Judges, whose mterest makelh him suspect them, (for 
as to the Complaynant he hath already chosen his own Judge,) 
those which he excepteth not against, are Judges he himself agrees 
on. Secondly, if he appeals to any other Judge, he can appeals 
no further; for his appeals is his choice. Thirdl;^ if he appeals 
to the Soveraign himseu, and he by himself, or by Delegates which 
the parties shall agree on, give Sentence; that Sentence is finall: 
for the Defendant is Judged by his own Judges, that is to say, by 
himself 

These properties of just and rationall Judicature considered, I 
cannot forbeare to observe the excellent constitution of the Courts 
of Justice, established both for Common, and also for Publique 
Pleas in England. By Common Pleas, I means those, where both 
the Complaynant and Defendant are Subjects: and by Pubhque, 
(which are also called Pleas of the Crown) those, where the Com- 
playnant is the Soveraign. Por whereas there were two orders of 
men, whereof one was Lords, the other Commons; The Lords had 
this Priviledge, to have for Judges in all Capital! crimes, none but 
Lords; and of them, as many as would be present; which being 
ever acknowledged as a Priviledge of favour, their Judges were 
none but such as they had themselves deaured. And in all contro- 
versies, every Subject (as also in oivill controversies the Lords) 
had for Judges, men of the Country where the matter in oontroversie 
lay; against which he might make his exceptions, till at last twelve 
men without exception being agreed on, they were Judged by those 
twelve. So that havmg hm own Judges, there could be nothing 
alledged by the party, why the sentence should not be final!. These 
publique persons, with Authority from the Soveraign Power, either 
to Instruct, or Judge the people, are such members of the Common- 
wealth, as may fitly be compart to the organs of Voice m a Body 
natnrall. 

Pubhque Ministers are also all those, that have Authority from 
the Soveraign, to proonre -the Execution of Judgements given; 
to publish the Soveiaigna Commands; to suppresse Tumults; to 
apprehend, and imprison Malefactors; and other acts tending 
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to the conservation of the Peace. For every act they doe by such 
Authority, is the act of the Common-wealth; and their service, 
answerable to that of the Hands, in a Bodie naturall. 

Publique Ministers abroad, are those that represent the Person 
of their own Sovereign, to forraign States. Such are Ambassadors, 
Messengers, Agents, and Heralds, sent by publique Authoritie, and 
on publique Businesse. 

But such as are sent by Authoritie only of some private 
partie of a troubled State, though thqr be received, are neither 
Publique, nor Private Ministers of the Common- wealth, because 
none of their actions have the Common-wealth for Author. Like- 
wise, an Ambassador sent from a Prince, to congratulate, condole, 
or to assist, at a solemnity, though the Authority be Publique, yet 
because the businesse is Private, and belonging to him in his naturall 
capacity; is a Private person. Also if a man be sent mto another 
Country, secretly to explore their counsels, and strength, though 
both the Authority, and the Businesse be Publique; yet because 
there is none to take notice of any Person m him, but his own; 
he is but a Private Minister; but yet a Minister of ttie Common- 
wealth; and may be compared to an Eye m the Body natural!. 
And those that are appomted to receive the Petitions or other infor- 
mations of the People, and are as it were the publique Bare, are 
Publique Ministers, and represent them Soveraign in that ofSoe. 

Neither a Counsellor (nor a Counoell of State, if we consider it 
with no Authority of Judicature or Command, but only of giving 
Advice to the Soveraign when it is required, or of offermg it when it 
is not required, is a Publique Person. For the Advice is addressed 
to the Soveraign only, whose person cannot m his own presence, 
be represented to him, by another. But a Body of Couns^ors, are 
never without some other Authority, either of Judicature, or of 
immediate Administration: As m a Monarchy, they represent the 
Monarch, in delivering his Commands to the Pubhque Ministers: 
In a Democracy, the Counoell, or Senate primounds the Result of 
their deliberations to the people, as a Counoell; but when 
they appoint Judges, or heare Causes, or give Audience to Ambas- 
sadors, it is in the quality of a Minister of the People: And in an 
Aristocracy the Counoell of State is the Soveraign Assembly it 
self; and gives counsell to none but themselves. 
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CHAP. XXIV 

Of the NtrTBiTloir, and PBOaBBATION of a Common-wealth 

Thb Nttteition of a Common-’wealfch consistetli, in the Plenty, 
and DiatnhvMon of Materials conducing to Life: In Concoction, or 
Preparation; and (when concocted) in the Conveyance of it, by 
convenient conduitg, to the Publique use. 

Ab for the Plenty of Matter, it is a thing limited by Nature, to 
those commodities, which from (the two breasts of our common 
Mother) Land, and Sea, God usually either freely giveth, or for 
labour seUeth to man-kind. 

Por the Matter of this Nutriment, consisting in Animals, Vegetals, 
and Minerals, God hath freely layd them before us, in or neer to the 
face of the Earth; so as there needeth no more but the labour, and 
industry of receiving them. Insomuch as Plenty dependeth (next 
to Gods favour) meerly on the labour and industry of men 

This Matter, commonly called Commodities, is partly Native, 
and partly Fortaigni Native, that which is to be had within 
the Territory of the Common-wealth: Forraign, that which is 
imported from without. And because there is no Territory 
under the Dominion of one Common-wealth, (except it be of very 
vast extent,) that produceth all things needful! for the maintenance, 
and motion of the whole Body, and few that produce not something 
more than necessary; the superfluous commodities to be had withm, 
become no more superfluous, but supply these wants at home, by 
importation of that which may be han abroad, either by Exchange, 
or by just Warte, or by Labour: for a mans Labour also is a com- 
modity exchangeable for benefit, as well as any other thing: And 
there have been Common- wealths that having no more Territory, 
than hath served them for habitation, have neverthelesse, not onely 
maintained, but also enoreased their Power, partly by the labour of 
trading from one place to another, and partly by selling the Mani- 
faotures, whereof the Materials were brought in from other places. 

The Distribution of the Materials of this Nourishment, is the 
constitution of Mine, and Thine, and His; that is to say, in one 
word Propriety; and belongeth in all kindjs of Common-wealth to 
the Soveraign Power. Eor where there is no Common- wealth, there 
is (as hath been already shewn) a perpetuall warre of every man 
against his neighbour; And therefore every thing is his that getteth 
it, and keepeth it by force; which, is neither Propriety, nor 
Community; but Uncertainty. Which is so evident, that even 
Cicero, (a passionate defender of Liberty,) in a publique pleading, 
attributeth all Propriety to the Law Ckvil, Let the OiviU Law, saith 
he, he once abandoned, or but negligently guarded, (not to say oppressed,) 
and there is nothing, that any man can he sure to receive from his 
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Ancestor, or leave to his Children, And again; Take away the Oivill 
Law,’ and no man knows what is his own, and what another mans. 
Seeing therefore the Introduction of Propriety is an effect of 
Common- wealth; which can do nothing hut hy the Person that 
Represents it, it is the act onely of the Soveraign; and oonsisteth 
in the Lawes, which none can make that have not the Soveraign 
Power. And this they well knew of old, who called that NiS^os, 
( that is to say. Distribution,) which we call Law; and defined Justice, 
by diet) ibuting to every man his own. 

In this Distribution, the Pirst Law, is for Division of the Land 
it selfe: wherein the Soveraign assignetb to every man a portion, 
according as he, and not according as any Subject, or any number 
of them, shall judge agreeable to Equity, and the Common Good. 
The Children of Israel, were a Common-wealth in the Wildernesse; 
but wanted the commodities of the Earth, till thejr were masters 
of the Land of Promise; which afterward was divided amongst 
them, not by their own discretion, but by the discretion of Eleazar 
the Priest, and Joshua their GeneraE: who when there were twelve 
Tribes, making them thirteen by subdivision of the Tribe ot Joseph; 
made nevertholesse but twelve portions of the Land; and ordained 
for the Tribe of Levi no land; but assigned them the tenth part of 
the whole fruits; which division was therefore Arbitrary. And 
though a People oomming into possession of a Land by warre, do 
not alwaies exterminate the antient Inhabitants, (as did the Jewes,) 
but leave to many, or most, or all of them their estates; yet it is 
manifest they hold them afterwards, as of the Victors distribution; 
as the people of England held aU theirs of William the Oonguerour. 

Prom whence we may ooUeot, that the propriety which a subject 
hath in his lands, oonsisteth in a right to exclude all other subjects 
from the use of them; and not to exclude their Soveraign, he it an 
Assembly, or a Monarch. Per seeing the Soveraign, that is to'say, 
the Common-wealth (whoso Person he representetii,) is understood 
to do nothing but in order to the common Peace and Security, this 
Distribution of lands, is to be understod as done in order to the 
same: And consequently, whatsoever Distribution he shall make 
in prejudice thereof, is contrary to the wUl of eveiy subject, that 
committed his Peace, and safety to his discretion, and oonsoienoe; 
and therefore by the wiE of every one of them, is to be reputed 
voyd. It is true, that a Soveraign Monarch, or the greater 
part of a Soveraign Assembly, may ordain the doing of many things 
m pursuit of their Passions, contrary to their own consciences, which 
13 a breach of trust, and of the Law of Mature; but this is not enough 
to authorise any subject, either to make waire upon, or so much as 
to accuse of Injustice, or any way to speak evfll of tlieir Soveraign; 
because they have authorised all his actions, and in bestowing the 
Soveraign Power, made them their own. But in what oases the 
Comman^ of Sovereigns are contrary to Equity, and the Law of 
Nature, is to he considered hereafter in another place. 

In the Diatiibution of land, the Common-wealth it selfe, may be 
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conceived to have a portion, and possesse, and improve the same by 
their Representative; and iiat such portion may be made suMoient, 
to suateine the whole espenoe to the common Peace, and defence 
necessarily required: Which were very true if there could be any 
Representative eonoeived free from humane passions, and infirmities. 
But the nature of men being as it is, the setting forth of Pubhque 
Land, or of any oertaine Revenue for the Common-wealth, is in 
vaine; and tendeth to the dissolution of Government, and to the 
condition of meere Nature, and War, as soon as ever the Soveraign 
Power faUeth into the hands of a Monarch, or of an Assembly, that 
are either too negligent of mony, or too hazardous in engaging the 
pubUqua stock, into a long, or costly war. Common-wealths can 
endure no Diet: For seeing their expenoe is not limited by their 
own appetite, but by external! Accidents, and the appetites of their 
neighbours, the Publique Riches cannot be limited by other limits, 
than those which the emergent occasions shall require. And 
whereas in Ertgla-nd, there were by the Gonquerour, divers Lands 
reserved to his own use, (besides Forrests, and Chases, either for 
his recreation, or for preservation of Woods,) and divers services 
reserved on the Land ne gave his Subjects; yet it seems they wore 
not reserved for his Maintenance in his Publique, but in his Naturall 
capacity: For he, and his Successors did for all that, lay Arbitrary 
Taxes on all Subjects Land, when they judged it necessary. Or if 
those publique Lands, and Services, were ordained as a sufiScient 
maintenance of the Common-wealth, it was contrary to the scope 
of the Institution; being (as it appeared by those ensuing Taxes) 
insufficient, and (as it appeares by the late small Revenue of the 
Crown) Subject to Ahenation, and Diminution. It is therefore to 
vaine, to assign a portion to the Common-wealth; which may sell, 
or pve it away; and does sell, and give it away when tis done by 
there Representative. 

As the Distribution of Lands at home; so also to assigne to what 
places, and for what commodities, the Subject shall traffique abroad, 
belongeth to the Soveraign. For if it did belong to private persons 
to use their own discretion thereto, some of them would bee drawn 
for game, both to furnish the enemy with means to hurt the Common- 
wealth, and hurt it themselves, by importing such things, as pleasing 
mens appetites, be neverthelesse noxious, or at least unprofitable 
to them. And therefore it belongeth to the Common-wealth, 
(that is, to the Soveraign only,) to approve, or disapprove both of the 
places, and matter of forraign Traffique. 

Further, seeing it is not enough to the Sustentation of a Common- 
wealth, that every man have a propriety to a portion of Land, or ' 
in some few commodities, or a naturall property to some useful! 
art, and there is no art in the world, but is necessary either for the 
being, or well being almost of every particular man; it is necessary, 
that men distribute that which they can spare, and transferre their 
propriety therein, mutually one to another, by exchange, and 
mutuall contract. And therefore it belongeth to the Common- 
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wealth, (that is to say, to the Soveraign,) to appoint in what manner, 
all kinds of contract between Subjects, (as buying, selling, exchang- 
ing, borrowmg, lending, letting, and taking to hire,) are to bee 
made; and by what words, and signes they shall be understood for 
valid. And for the Matter, and Distribution of the Nourishment, 
to the severall Members of the Common-wealth, thus much (con- 
sidering the modell of the whole worke) is sufioient 

By &noootion, I understand the r^uoing of all commodities, 
which are not presently consumed, but reserved for Nourishment m 
time to come, to some thing of equall value, and withall so portable, 
as not to hinder the motion of men from place to place; to the end 
a man may have in what place soever, such Nourishment as the 
place affordeth. And this is nothing else but Gold, and Silver, and 
Mony. Bor Gold and Silver, being (as it happens) almost in all 
Countries of the world highly valued, is a commodious measure 
of the value of all things else between Nations; and Mony (of what 
matter soever ooyned by the Soveraign of a Common-wealth,) 
is a sufficient measure of the value of Ml things else, between the 
Subjects of that Common-wealth. By the means of which measures, 
all commodities, Moveable, and Immoveable, are made to accom- 
pany a man, to all places of his resort, within and without the place 
of his ordinary reisdenoe; and the same passeth from Man to Man, 
within the Common-wealth; and goes roimd about, Nourishing 
(as it passeth) every part thereof; In so much as this Concoction, is 
as it were the Sanguification of the Common-wealth: For naturall 
Bloud IS in like manner made of the fruits of the Earth; and cir- 
culating, nourisheth by the way, every Member of the Body of 
Man. 

And because Silver and Gold, have their value from the matter 
it selfe; they have first this privilege, that the value of them cannot 
be altered by the power of one, nor of a few Common- wealths; as 
being a common measure of the commodities of all places. But 
base Mony, may easily be enhansed, or abased. Secondly, they 
have the priviledge to make Common-wealths move, and stretch 
out their armes, when need is, into forralgn Countries; and supply, 
not only private Subjects that traveU, but also whole Armies with 
Provision. But that Coyne, which is not considerable for the 
Matter, but for the Stamp of the place, being unable to endure 
change of ayr, hath its effect at home only; where also it is subject 
to the change of Laws, and thereby to have the value diminished, to 
the prejudice many times of those that have it. 

The Conduits, and Wayes by which it is conveyed to the 
Publique use, are of two sorts; One, that Conveyeth it to the 
Publique Coffers; The other, that Issueth the same out againe for 
publique payments. Of the first sort, are Collectors, Receivers, and 
Treasurers; of the second are the Treasurers againe, and the Officers 
appointed for payment of severall publique or private Ministers. 
And in this also, the Artificial! Man mamtains his resemblance 
with the Naturall ; whose Veins receiving the Bloud from the several! 
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Parts of the Body, cany it to the Heart; where being made Vital!, 
the Heart by the Arteries sends it out again, to enhven, and enable 
for motion all the Members of the same. 

The Procreation, or Children of a Common-wealth, are those we 
call Planlationa, or Colonies; whioh are numbers of men sent out 
from the Common-wealth, under a Conductor, or Governour, to 
mhabit a Porraign Country, either formerly voyd of Inhabitants, or 
made voyd then, by warre. And when a Colony is setled, they are 
either a Common- wealth of themselves, discharged of their subjec- 
tion to their Sovereign that sent them, (as hath been done by many 
Common- wealths of antient time,) in which case the Common-wealth 
from whioh they went, was called their Metropolis, or Mother, and 
requires no more of them, then Bathers require of the Children, 
whom they emancipate, and make free from their domestique 
government, whioh is Honour, and Friendship; or else they remain 
united to the Metropolis, as were the Colonies of the people of 
Borne; and then they are no Common-wealths themselves, but 
Provinces, and parts of the Common-wealth that sent them. So 
that the Eight of Colonies (saving Honour, and League with then' 
Metropolis,) dependoth wholly on their Licence, or Letters, by whioh 
their Soveraign authorised them to Plant. 


CHAP. XXV 

Of CoraisEii 

How fallacious it is to judge of the nature of things, by the 
ordmaiy and inconstant use of words, appeareth in nothing more, 
than in the confusion of Counsels, and Commands, arising from the 
Imperative manner of speaking in them both, and in many other 
occasions besides. For the words Doe this, are the words not onely 
of him that Commandeth; but also of hun that giveth Counsel!; 
and of him that Exhorteth; and yet there are but few, that see not, 
that these are very different things; or that cannot distinguish 
between them, when they perceive who it is that speaketh, and to 
whom the Speech is directed and upon what occasion. But finding 
those phrases in mens writings, and being not able, or not willing 
to enter into a consideration of the oicoumstanoes, they mistake 
sometimes the Precepts of Counsellours, for the Precepts of them 
that Command; and sometimes the contrary; according as it best 
agreeth with the conclusions they would inferre, or the actions they 
approve. To avoyd which mistakes, and render to those termes 
of Commanding, CounseUmg, and Exhorting, their proper and 
distinct significations. I define them thus. 

Command is where a man saith. Doe this, or Doe not this, without 
expecting other reason than the Will of him that sayes it. From 
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thereby his o-vvn Benefit: For the reason of his Command is his own | 
Will tmoly, and the proper object of every mans Will, is some Good 
to himselfe. 

CoTOTSELL, is where a man saith. Doe, or Doe not this, and deduoeth 
his reasons from the benefit that amveth by it to him to whom he 
saith it. And from this it is evident, that he that giveth Counsell, 
pretendeth onely (whatsoever he intendeth) the good of him, to 
whom he giveth it 

Therefore between Counsell and Command, one groat difference 
is, that Command is directed to a mans own benefit; and Counsell 
to the benefit of another man. And from this ariscth another 
difference, that a man may be obliged to do what he is Commanded; 
as when he hath oonvenanted to obey: But he cannot be obliged 
to do as he is Counselled, because the hurt of not following it, is his 
own; or if he should covenant to follow it, then is the Counsell 
turned into the nature of a Command. A third difference between 
them IS, that no man can pretend a right to be of another mans 
Couiisell; because he is not to pretend benefit by it to himselfe: 
but to demand ri^ht to Counsell another, argues a will to know his 
designes, or to gam some other Good to himselfe; which (as I said 
before) is of every mans will the proper object 

This also is incident to the nature of Counsell; that whatsoever 
it be, he that asketh it, cannot in eqmty accuse, or punish it: For 
to ask Counsell of another, is to permit him to give such Counsell 
as he shall think best; And consequently, he that giveth counsell 
to his Soveraign, (whether a Monarch, or an Assembly) when he 
asketh it, cannot in equitjr be punished for it, whether the same be 
conformable to the opinion of the most, or not, so it be to the 
Proposition in debate. For if the sense of the Assembly can be 
taken notice of, before the Debate be ended, they should neither 
ask, nor take any further Counsell; For the Sense of the Assembly, 
is the Besolution of the Debate, and End of all Deliberation. And 
Generally he that demandeth Counsell, is Author of it; and therefore 
oaimot punish it; and what the Soveraign cannot, no man else can. 
But if one Subject giveth Counsell to another, to do any thing 
'contrary to the lAwes, whether that Counsell proceed from eviU 
intention, or from ignorance onely, it is punishable by the Common- 
wealth; because ignorance of the Law, is no good excuse, where 
every man is bound to take notice of the Lawes to which he is 
subject. 

Exhortation, and Dbhobtation, is Counsell, accompanied with 
signes in him that giveth it, of vehement desire to have it followed; 
or to say it more briefly, Counsell vdiemenUy pressed,. For he that 
Exhorteth, doth not deduce the consequences of what he adviseth 
to be done, and tye himselfe thacein to the rigour of true reasoning; 
but encourages him he CounseHeth, to Action: As he that Dehorteth, 
deterreth him from it. And therefore they have in their speeches, 
a regard to the common Passions, and opinions of men, in deducing 
then reasons; and make use of Similitudes, Metaphors, Examples, 
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and other tooles of Oratory, to perswade their Hearers of the Utility, 
Honour, or Justice of following their advise. 

Hrom whence may be inferred, First, that Exhortation and 
Dehortation, is directed to the Grood of him that giveth the Counsell, 
not of him that asketh it, which is contrary to the duty of a Counsel- 
lour; who (by the definition of Counsell) ought to regard, not his 
own benefit, but his whom he adviseth. And that he direoteth his 
Counsell to his own benefit, is manifest enough, by the long and 
vehement urging, or by the artificial! giving thereof; which 
being not requited of him, and consequently proceeding from 
hia own occasions, is directed principally to his own bene&, and 
but accidentarily to the good of him that is Counselled, or not 
at aU, 

Secondly, that the use of Exhortation and Dehortation lyeth 
onely, where a man is to speak to a Multitude; because when the 
Speech IS addressed to one, he may interrupt him, and examine 
his reasons more rigorously, than can bo done in a Multitude; which 
are too many to enter into Dispute, and Dialogue with him that 
speakoth indifferently to them all at once. 

Thirdly, that they that Exhort and Dehort, where they are 
requued to give Counaell, are corrupt Counsellours, and as it were 
bribed by their own interest. For though the Counsel! they give 
be never so good; yet he that gives it, is no more a good Counsellour, 
than he that giveth a Just Sentence for a reward, is a Just Judge. 
But where a man may lawfully Command, as a Father in his Family, 
or a Leader in an Army, his Exhortations and Dehortations, are 
not onely lawfnll, but also necessary, and laudable: But then 
they are no more Counsells, but Commands; which when they are 
for Execution of soure labour; sometimes necessity, and alwayes 
humanity requireth to be sweetned in the delivery, by encourage- 
ment, and in the tune and phrase of Counsell, rather then m harsher 
language of Command. 

Examples of the difference between Command and Counsell, 
we may take from the formes of Speech that eipresse them in Holy 
Scripture. Save no other Gods hit me ; Make to thy sdfe no graven 
Image ; Take not Gods name in vain ; Sanctifie the Sabbath ; Honour 
thy Parents ; KiUnot; Steals not, &o. am Commands; because the 
reason for which we are to obey them, la drawn from the will of 
God our Kmg, whom we are obliged to obey. But these words. 
Sell all thou hast ; give it to the poore; and follow me, are Counsell; 
because the reason for whioh we are to do so, is drawn from our own 
benefit; whioh is this, that we shall have Treasure in Heaven 
These words. Go into the Village over against you, and you shdl find 
an Asse tyed, and her Colt ; hose her, and bring her to me, are a 
Command: for the reason of their fact is drawn from the wfi] of 
their Master: but these words. Repent, and be Baptized in the Name 
of Jesus, are Counsel!; because the reason why we should so do, 
tendeth not to any benefit of God Almighty, who shall still be King 
in what maimer soever we rebel!; but of our selves, who have no 
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other moana of avoyding the punishment hanging oyer as for our 

As the difference of Counsell from Command, hath been now 
deduced from the nature of Counsell, consisting in a deducing of the 
benefit, or hurt that may arise to him that is to he Counselled, by the 
necessary or probable consequences of the action he propoundeth; 
so may also me differences between apt, and vnept Counsellours be 
derived from the same. For Experience, being but Memoiy of the 
oonsequenoes of like actions formerly observed, and Gounsell but 
the Speech whereby that experience is made known to another; 
the Vertues, and Defects of Connsell, are the same with the Vertues, 
and Defects Intelleotuall. And to the Person of a Common -wealth, 
his CounseUours serve him in the place of Memory, and Mentall 
Discourse. But with this resemblance of the Common-wealth, to a 
natural! man, there is one dissimihtude joyned, of great importance; 
which is, that a naturall man reoeiveth his experience, from the 
naturall ohieots of sense, which work upon him without passion, or 
interest of their own; whereas they that give Counsell to the 
Representative person of a Common-wealth, may have, and have 
often their particular ends, and passions, that render their Counsells 
alwayes suspected, and many times unfaithfull. And therefore we 
may set down for the first condition of a good Counsellour, That 
his Ends, and Interest, be not inconsistent with the Ends and Interest 
of him he Oounselleth. 

Secondly, Because the office of a Counsellour, when an action 
comes into deliberation, is to make manifest the oonsequenoes of it, 
in such manner, as he that is Counselled may be truly and evidently 
informed; he ought to propound his advise, in such forme of speech, 
as may make the truth most evidently appear; that is to say, with 
as firme ratiocination, as significant and proper language, and as 
briefly, as the evidence will permit. And therefore rash, and 
unemdent Inferences; (such as are fetched onely from Examples, 
or authority of Books, and are not arguments of what is good, or 
Bvfil, but witnesses of fact, or of opinion,) obscure, confused, and 
ambitus Expressions, also all metaphoricall SpeeiJies, tending to 
the stirring up of Passion, (because such reasoning, and such expres- 
sions, are useful! onely to deceive, or to lead him we Counsel! towards 
other ends than his own) are repugnant to the Office of a Counsellour. 

Thirdly, Because the Ability of Counselling prooeedeth from 
Experience, and long study; and no man is presumed to have 
experience in all those things that to the Admimstration of a great 
Common-wealth are necessary to he known. Mo man is presumed to 
be a good Counsellour, but in such Businesse, as he hath not onely 
been much versed in, but hath also much meditated on, and considered. 
For seeing the businesse of a Common-wealth is this, to preserve 
the people in Peace at home, and defend them against forraign 
Invasion, we shall find, it requires great knowledge of the disposition 
of Man-kind, of the Rights of Government, and of the nature of 
Equity, Law, Justice, and Honour, not to be attained without 
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study; And of the Strengtii, Commodities, Places both of their 
own Country, and their Neighbours; as also of the inclinations, and 
designes of all Nations that may any way annoy them. And this 
is not attained to, without much experience. Of which thmgs, not 
onely the whole snmme, but every one of the particulars requires 
the age, and observation of a man m years, and of more than 
ordinary study. The wit required for Counsel, as I have said 
before (diap. 8.) is Judgement. And the diflorenoes of men in 
that point come from different education, of some to ono kind of 
study, or husmesse, and of others to another When for the doing 
of any thing, there he Infallible rules, (as in. Engines, and Edifices, 
the rules of Geometry,) all the experience of the world cannot 
equal his Counsell, that has learnt, or found out the Rule. And 
when there is no such Buie, he that hath most experience in that 
particular kind of businesse, has therein the best Judgement, and 
is the best Counsellour. 

Fourthly, to be able to give Counsell to a Common-wealth, in 
a businesse that hath reference to another Common-wealth, It 
is necessary to be acquainted, with the Intelligences, and Letters that 
come from thence, and with all the records of Treaties, and other 
transactions of State between them; which none can doe, but such 
as the Representative shall think fit. By which we may see, that 
they who are not called to Counsell, can have no good Counsell 
in such cases to obtrude. 

FifthR, Supposu^ the number of Counsellors equall, a man is 
better Counselled by hearing them apart, then in an Assembly; 
and that for many causes. Mrst, in hearing them apart, you have 
the advice of every man; hut in an Assembly many of them deliver 
tlieu: advise with I, or No, or with their hands, or feet, not moved 
bjr their own sense, but by the eloquence of another, or for feare of 
displeasing some that have spoken, or the whole Assembly, by 
contradiction; or for feare of appearing duller in apprehension, 
than those that have applauded the contrary opinion. Secondly, 
in an Assembly of many, there cannot choose but be .some whose 
interests are contrary to that of the Publique; and these their 
Interests make passionate, and Passion eloquent, and Eloquence 
drawes others into the same advice. For the Passions of men, 
which asunder are moderate, as the heat of one brand, in Assembly 
are like many brands, that enflame one another, (especially when 
they blow one another with Orations) to the setting of the Common- 
wealth on fire, under pretence of CounseUing it. Thirdly, in hearing 
eveiy man apart, one may examine (when there is need) the truth, 
or probability of his reasons, and of the grounds of the advise he 
gives, by frequent interruptions, and objections; which cannot be 
done in an Assembly, where (in every diffloult question) a man is 
rather astonied, and dazlod with the variety of discourse upon it, 
than informed of the course ho ought to take. Besides, there 
cannot be an Assembly of many, called together for advice, wherein 
there be not some, that have the ambition to be thought eloquent, 
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and also learned in the Politiques; and give net their advice with 
care of the businesse propounded, but of the applause of their 
motly orations, made of the divers colored threds, or shreds of 
Authors; which is an Impertinence at least, that takes away the 
tune of serious Consultation, and in the secret way of Gounaellmg 
apart, is easily avoided, Fourthly, in Deliberations that ought 
to be kept secret, (whereof there be many oooasions in Publique 
Businesse,) the Counsells of many, and especially in Assemblies, 
are dangerous; And therefore great Assembhes are necessitated 
to commit such affaires to lesser numbers, and of such persons as 
are moat versed, and in whose fidelity they have moat confldenoe. 

To conclude, who is there that so far approves the taking of 
Counsell from a great Assembly of CounseUours, that wisheth for, 
or would accept of their pams, when there is a question of marrying 
his Children, disposing of his Lands, governing his Household, or 
managing his private Estate, especially if there be amongst them 
such as wish not his prosperity ? A man that doth his businesse 
by the help of many and prudent CounseUours, with every one 
consulting apart in his proper element, does it best, as he that useth 
able Seconds at Tennis play, placed m their proper stations. He 
does next best, that useth ms own Judgement only; as he that has 
no Second at all. But he that is carried up and down to his businesse 
in a framed Counsell, whioh oannot move but by the plurality of 
oonsentmg opinions, the execution whereof is commonly (out of 
envy, or mterest) retarded by the part dissenting, does it worst of 
all, and like one that is oarrM to the ball, though by good Players, 
yet in a Wheele-barrough, or other frame, heavy of it self, and 
retarded also by the inoonourrent judgements, and endeavours of 
them that drive it; and so much the more, as they be more that set 
theh hands to it, and most of aU, when there is one, or more amongst 
them, that desire to have him lose. And though it be true, that 
many eys see more then one; yet it is not to be understood of many 
CounseUours; but then only, when the finall Resolution is m one 
man. Otherwise, because many eyes see the same thmg in divers 
lines, and are apt to look asquint towards their private benefit; 
they that desire not to misse their marfce, though they look about 
with two eyes, yet they never ayme but with one; And therefore 
no great Popular Common-wealtn was ever kept up; but either by 
a forraign Enemy that united them; or by the reputation of some 
one eminent Man amongst them; or by the secret CounseU of a 
few; or by the mutuaU feare of equaU factions; and not by the 
open Consultations of the Assembly. And as for very little Common- 
wealths, be they Popular, or MonarchicaU, there is no human 
wisdome can uphold them, longer then the Jealousy lasteth of their 
potent Neighbours. 
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CHAP. XXVI 
Of Grra.1. Lawes 

By CmUi Latves, I understand the Layres, that men are there- 
fore bound to observe, because they are Members, not of this, or 
that Common--wealth in particular, but of a Common-ivealth. Por 
the knoyyledge of particular Lawes belongeth to them, that professe 
the study of the Lawes of their severall Countries; but the know- 
ledge of Civill Law in generall, to any man. The antient Law of 
Rome was called their Qiml Law, from the word Oxmtas, which 
signifies a Common- wealth: And those Countries, which having 
been under the Homan Empire, and governed by that Law, retains 
still such part thereof as they think fit, call that part the Oivill 
Law, to distinguish it from the rest of their own Civill Lawes. But 
that is not it I mtend to speak of here; my designs being not to 
shew what is Law here, and there, but what is Law; as Plato, 
Aristotle, Oieero, and divers others have done, without taking upon 
them the profession of the study of the Law. 

And first it is manifest, that Law in generall, is not Counsell, but 
Command; nor a Command of any man to any man; but only of 
him, whose Command is addressed to one formerly obliged to obey 
him. And as for Civill Law, it addeth only the name of the person 
Commanding, which is Persona Givitatis, the Person of the Common- 
weallh. 

Which considered, I define Civill Law in this manner. GmLL 
Law, Is to every Subject, those Rules, which the Common-wealth hath 
Commanded him, by Word, Writing, or other sufficient Sign of the 
Will, to make use of, for the Distinction of Right, and Wrong ; that 
is to say, of what is contrary, and what is not contrary to the Rule 

In which definition, there is nothing that is not at first sight 
evident. Eor every man seeth, that some Lawes are addressed to 
all the Subjects in generall; some to particular Provinces; some 
to particular Vocations; and some to particular Men; and are 
therefore Lawes, to every of those to whom the Command is directed; 
and to none else. As also, that Lawes are the Rules of Just, and 
Unjust; nothing being reputed Unjust, tliat is not contrary to some 
Law. Likewise, that none can make Lawes but the Common- 
wealth; because our Subjection is to the Common-wealth only: and 
that Commands, are to be signified by sufifioent Signs; because a 
man knows not otherwise how to obey ihem. And therefore, 
whatsoever can from this definition by necessary consequence be 
deduced, ought to be acknowledged for truth. Now I deduce from 
it this that foUowoth. 

1. The Legislator in all Common- wealths, is only the Soveraign, 
be he one Man, as in a Monarchy, or one Assembly of men, as in 
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a Democracy or Aristocracy. For the Legislator, is he that maketh 
the Law. And the Common-wealth only, prsesoribes, and com- 
mandeth the observation of those rules, which we call Law: 
Therefore the Common-wealth is the Legislator. But the Common- 
wealth is no Person, nor has capacity to doe any thing, but by the 
Representative, (that is, the Sovereign ;) and therefore the Soveraigii 
is the sole Legislator. For the same reason, none can abrogate a 
Law made, but the Soveraign; because a Law is not abrogated, 
but by another Law, that forbiddeth it to be put in execution. 

2. The Soveraign of a Common-wealth, be it an Assembly, or 
one Man, is not Subject to the Civill Lawes. For having power to 
make, and repeals I^wes, he may when he plcaseth, free himselfe 
from that subjection, by repealing those Lawes that trouble him, 
and making of new; and consequently he was free before. For he 
is free, that can be free when he wiU: Nor is it possible for any 
person to be bound to himselfe; because he that can bind, can 
release; and therefore he that is bound to himselfe onely, is not 

3. When long Use obtaineth the authority of a Law, it is not the 
Length of Time that maketh the Authority, but the WiU of the 
Soveraign signified by his silence, (for Silence is sometimes an 
argument of Consent;) and it is no longer Law, then the Soveraign 
shall be silent therem. And therefore if the Soveraign shaU have a 
question of Right grounded, not upon his present Will, but upon the 
Lawes, formerly made; the Length of Tune shal bring no prejudice 
to his Right; but the question shal be judged by Equity. For 
many unjust Actions, and unjust Sentences, go uncontroUed a 
longer time, than any man can remember. And our Lawyers 
account no Customes Law, but such as are reasonable, and that 
evUl Customes are to be abolished: But the Judgement of what is 
reasonable, and of what is to be abolished, belongeth to him that 
maketh the Law, which is the Soveraign Assembly, or Monarch. 

4. The Law of Nature, and the Civill Law, contain each other, 
and are of equaU extent. For the Lawes of Nature, which consist 
m Equity, Justice, Gratitude, and other morall Vertues on these 
depending, in the condition of meer Nature (as I have said before 
m the end of the 16th Chapter,) are not properly Lawes, but qualities 
that dispose men to peace, and to obedience. When a Common- 
wealth is once settled, then are they actually Lawes, and not before; 
as bemg then the commands of the Common-wealth; and therefore 
also Civill Lawes: For it is the Soveraign Power that obliges men 
to obey them. For in the differences of private men, to declare, 
what is Equity, what is Justice, and what is morall Vertue, and to 
make them binding, there is need of the Ordinances of Soveraign 
Power, and Punishments to be ordained for such as shall break them ; 
which Ordinances are therefore part of the CSvill Law. The Law 
of Nature therefore is a part of the Civill Law in all Common-wealths 
of the world. Reciprocally also, the CSvill Law is a part of 
the Dictates of Nature. For Justice, that is to say, Perfor- 
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manoe of CoTenant, and giving to every man his own, is a Dictate 
of the Law of Nature. But every subject in a Ckunmon-wealth, 
hath covenanted to obey the Civill Law, (either one with another, 
as when they assembla to make a common Representative, or with 
the Representative it selfe one by one, when subdued by the Sword 
they promise obedience, that they may receive hfe,) And therefore 
Obedience to the CiviH Law is part also of the Law of Nature. 
Civill, and Naturall Law are not different kinds, but different parts 
of Law; whereof one part being written, is called Civill, the other 
unwritten, Naturall But the Rig^t of Nature, that is, the natural! 
Liberty of man, may by the CSvill Law be abridged, and restrained: 
nay, the end of making Lawes, is no other, but such Restramt; 
without the which there cannot possibly he any Peace. And Law 
was brought into the world for nothing else, but to hmit the naturall 
liberty of particular men, in such manner, as they might not hurt, 
but assist one another, and joyn together against a common Enemy. 

6. If the Soveraign of one Common-wealth, subdue a People 
that have lived under other written Lawes, and afterwards govern 
them by the same Lawes, by which they were governed before, 
yet those Lawes are the Civill Lawes of the Victor, and not of the 
Vanquished Common- wealth. For the Legislator is he, not by whose 
authority the Lawes were first made, but by whose authority they 
now continue to be Lawes. And therefore where there be divers 
Provinces, within the Dominion of a Common-wealth, and in those 
Provinces diversity of Lawes, which commonly are oallsd the 
Oustomes of each Beverall Province, we are not to understand that 
such Oustomes have their force, onely from Length of Time; but 
that they were antiontly Lawes written, or otherwise made known, 
for the Constitutions, and Statutes of their Soveraigns ; and are now 
Lawes, not by vertue of the Priescription of time, but by the Consti- 
tutions of their present Soveraigns. But if an unwritten Law, in 
all the Provinces of a Dominion, shall be generally observed, and 
no iniquity appear in the use thereof; that Law can be no other 
but a Law of Nature, equally obliging aH man-kmd. 

6. Seeing then all Lawes, written, and unwritten, have their 
Authority, and force, from the Will of the Common-wealth; that 
is to say, from the Will of the Representative; which in a Monarchy 
is the Monarch, and in other Common-wealths the Soveraign 
Assembly; a man may wonder from whence proceed such 
opinions, as are found in the Books of Lawyers of eminence 
in severall Common-wealths, directly, or by consequence making 
the Legislative Power depend on private men, or subordinate Judges. 
As for example, Thai the Gommon Law, hath no GonirouUr hut the 
Parlameni-, which is true onely where a Parlament has the Soveraign 
Power, and cannot be assembled, nor dissolved, but by their own 
discretion. For if there be a right in any else to dissolve them, 
there is a right also to oontronle them, and consequently to oontroule 
their oontroulings. And if there be no such right, then the Con- 
trouler of Lawes is not Parlamenium, but Rea in Parlamento. And 
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where a Parlament is Soveraign, if it should assemble never so 
many,' or so wise men, from the Countries subject to them, for 
whatsoever cause; yet there is no man will believe, that such an 
Assembly hath thereby acquired to themselves a Legislative Power. 
Item, that the two arms of a Commonwealth, are Force, and J ustice ; 
the first whereof is in the King ; the other de'posited in the hands of 
the Parlament. As if a Common-wealth could consist, where the 
Force were in any hand, which Justice had not the Authority to 
command and govern 

7. That Law can never be against Beason, our Lawyers are 
agreed; and that not the Letter, (that is, every construction of it,) 
but that which is according to the Intention of the Legislator, is 
the Law. And it is true: but the doubt is, of whose Reason it is, 
that shall be received for Law. It is not meant of any jirivate 
Reason; for then there would be as much contradiction in the 
Lawes, as there is m the Sohoolea; nor yet, (as Sr Ed. Coke makes 
it,) an Artificiall perfection of Reason, gotten hy long study, observation, 
and experience, (as his was.) For it is possible long study may 
enorease, and confirm erroneous Sentences: and where men build 
on false grounds, the more they build, the greater is the rume: and , 
of those that study, and observe with equall time, and dUigenoe, the 
reasons and resolutions are, and must remain discordant: _ and 
therefore it is not that Juris prudentia, or wisedome of subordinate 
Judges; but the Reason of this our Artificiall Man the Common- 
wealth, and his Command, that maketh Law: And the Common- 
wealdi being in their Representative but one Person, there cannot 
easily arise any contradiction m the Lawes; and when there doth, 
the same Reason is able, by interpretation or alteration, to take 
it away. In all Courts of Justice, the Soveraign (which is the Person 
of the Common- wealth,) is he that Judgeth; The subordinate 
Judge, ought to have regard to the reason, which moved his 
Soveraign to make such Law, that his Sentence may be according 
thereunto; which then is his Sovereigns Sentence; otherwise it is 
his own, and an unjust one. 

8. From this, that the Law is a Command, and a Command 
consisteth in declaration, or manifestation of the will of him that 
commandeth, by voyce, writmg, or some other sufficient argument 
of the same, we may understand, that the Command of the Common- 
wealth, is Law onely to those, that have means to take notice of it. 
Over naturall fooles, children, or mad-men there is no Law, no more 
than over brute beasts; nor are they capable of the title of just, 
or unjust; because they had never power to make any covenant, 
or to understand the consequences thereof; and consequently never 
took upon them to authorise the actions of any Soveraign, as they 
must do that make to themselves a Common-wealth. And as 
those from whom Nature, or Accident hath taken away the notice 
of all Lawes m generall, so also every man, from whom any accident, 
not proceeding from his own default, hath t^en away the means 
to take notice of any particular law, is excused, if he observe it 
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not; And to speak properly, that Law is no Law to him. It is 
therefore necessary, to consider m this place, what arguments, and 
signes be sufficient for the knowledge of what is the Law; that is 
to say, what la the will of the Sovoraign, as well in Monarchies, as 
in other formes of government. 

And iSrat, if it be a Law that obhges all the Subjects without excep- 
tion, and is not written nor otherwise published in such places as 
they may take notice thereof, it is a Law of Nature. For whatso- 
ever men are to take knowledge of for Law, not upon other mens 
words, but every one from his own reason, must be such as is agree- 
able to the reason of all men; which no Law can be, but the Law of 
Nature. The Lawes of Nature therefore need not any publishing, 
nor Proclamation; as being contained in this one Sentence, approval 
by all the world. Do not that to another, which thou thinkest unreason- 
able to be done by another to thy selfe. 

Secondly, if it be a Law that obhges only some condition of men, 
or one particular man, and be not written, nor pubhshed by word, 
then also it is a Law of Nature; and known by the same arguments, 
and signs, that distinguish those in such a condition, from other 
Subjects. For whatsoever Law is not written, or some way pub- 
lished by him that makes it Law, can be known no way, but by the 
reason of him that is to obey it; and is therefore also a Law not 
only CSvill, but Naturall. For Example, if the ^vetaign employ a 
Publique Minister, without written Instructions what to doe; he 
is obhged to take for Instructions the Dictates of Eeason; As if he 
make a Judge, The Judge is to take notice, that his Sentence ought 
to be according to the reason of his Soveraign, which being alwaies 
understood to be Equity, he is bound to it by the Law of Nature: 
Or if an Ambassador, he is (in all things not conteined in his written 
Instmotions) to take for lustruotion that which Reason dictates to 
be most conducing to -his Soveraigns interest; and so of all other 
Mnisters of the Sovereignty, publique and private. All which 
Instructions of naturall Reason may be comprehended under one 
name of Fidelity; which is a branch of natural! Justice. 

The Law of Nature exoepted, it belongeth to the essence of all 
other Lawes, to be made known, to every man that shell be obliged 
to obey them, either by word, or writing, or some other act, known 
to proceed from the Soveraign Authority. For the will of another, 
cannot be understood, but by his own word, or act, or by conjecture 
taken from his scope and purpose; which in the person of the 
Common-wealth, is to be supposed alwaies consonant to Equity 
and Eeason. And in antient time, before letters were in common 
use, the Lawes were many times put into verse; that the rude 
people taking pleasure in singing, or reciting them, might the more 
•easily reteine them in memory. And for the same reason Solomon 
adviseth a man, to bind the ten Oommandements ^ upon his ten 
fingers. And for the Law which Mosea gave to the people of Israel 
.at the renewing of the Covenant,* he biddeth them to teach it their 
' Prov 7. 3. * Deut. ii. ig 
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Children, by discoursing of it both at home, and upon the way; 
at going to bed, and at nsing from bed; and to write it upon the 
posts, and dores of their houses; and * to assemble the people, 
man, woman, and child, to heare it read. 

Nor IS it enough the L<w be written, and published; but also 
that there be manifest signs, that it prooeedeth from the will of the 
Soveraign. For private men, when they have, or think they have 
force enough to secure their unjust designes, and convoy them safely 
to their ambitious ends, may publish for Lawes what they please, 
without, or against the Legislative Authority. There is therefore 
req^uiaite, not only a Declaration of the Law, but also sufficient 
signes of the Author, and Authority. The Author, or Legislator 
is supposed in every Common-wealth to be evident, because he is 
the Soveraign, who having been Constituted by the consent of every 
one, is supposed by every one to be sufficiently known. And 
though the ignorance, and seourity of men be such, for the moat part, 
as that when the memory of the first Constitution of their Common- 
wealth is worn out, they doe not consider, by whose power they use 
to be defended against their enemies, and to have their industry 
protected, and to be righted when injury is done them; yet because 
no man that considers, can make question of it, no excuse can be 
derived from the ignorance of where the Soveraignty is placed, And 
it is a Dictate of Naturall Reason, and consequently an evident 
Law of Nature, that no man ought to weaken that power, the 
protection whereof he hath himself demanded, or wittmgly received 
against others. Therefore of who is Soveraign, no man, but by his 
own fault, (whatsoever evill men suggest,) can make any doubt. 
The difficulty oonsisteth in the evidence of the Authority derived 
from him; The removing whereof, dependoth on the knowledge 
of the publique Registers, publique Counsels, publique Ministers, 
and publique Seales; by wnioh all Lawes axe sufficiently verified; 
Verifyed, I say, not Authonsed: for the Verification, ia but the 
Testimony and Record; not the Authority of the Law; which 
oonsisteth in the Command of the Soveraign only. 

If therefore a man have a question of Injury, depending on the 
Law of Nature; tliat is to say, on common Equity; the Sentence 
of the Judge, that by Commission hath Authority to take ooguisanoe 
of suoh causes, is a sufficient Verification of the Law of Nature in 
that individual! case. For though the advioe of one that profesaeth 
the study of the Law, be useful! for the avoyding of contention; 
yet it is but advice: tis the Judge must teU men what is Law, 
upon the hearing of the Controversy. 

But when the question is of injury, or crime, upon a written Law; 
every man by reoourae to the Registers, by himself, or others, may 
(if he will) he sufficiently enformed, before he doe suoh injury, or 
commit the crime, whither it be an injury, or not; Nay he ought 
to doe so: For when a man doubts whether the act he goeth about, 
be just, or injust; and may informe himself, if he will; the doing is 
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unlaTrfull In like manner, he that supposeth himself injured, in a 
case determined by the ■written Law, which he may by himself, or 
others see and consider; if he complaine before he oonsiilts with the 
Law, he does unjustly, and be-wrayeth a disposition rather to vex 
other men, than to demand his own right. 

If the question be of Obedience to a publique Officer; To have 
seen his Commission, -witii the Publique Seale, and heard it road, 
or to have had the means to be informed of it, if a man would, is a 
sufficient Verifloation of his Authority. Por every man is obliged 
to doe hia best endeavour, to informe himself of aU written Lawes, 
that may conceme his own future actions. 

The Legislator kno-wn; and the Lawes, either by ■writing, or by 
the light of Nature, sufficiently published; there wanteth yet another 
very materiaE circumstance to make them obligatory. For it is 
not the Letter, but the Intendment, or Meaning; that is to say, 
the authentiqne Interpretation of the Law (which is the sense of 
the Legislator,) in wluoh the nature of the Law consisteth; And 
therefore the Interpretation of aU Lawes dependeth on the Authority 
Soveraign; and the Interpreters can be none but those, which the 
Soveraign, (to whom only the Subieot oweth obedience) shall 
appoint. For else, by the craft of an Interpreter, the Law may be 
made to heare a sense, contrary to that of the Soveraign; by which 
means the Interjireter becomes the Legislator. 

All Lawes, ■written, and unwritten, have need of Interpretation. 
Hie unwritten Law of Nature, though it be easy to such, as -without 
partiality, and passion, moke use of their naturall reason, and there- 
fore leaves the violaters thereof -without excuse; yet considering 
there be very few, perhaps none, that in some cases are not blmded 
by self love, or some other passion, it is now become of all Laws 
the moat obscure; and has consequently the Meatest need of able 
Interpreters. The -written Laws, if they bo short, are easily mis- 
mterpreted, from the divers significations of a ■word, or two: it 
long thejr lie more obscure by the diverse significations of many 
words: in so much as no -written Law, delivered in few, or many 
words, can be well understood, -without a perfect understandmg of 
the flnall causes, for which the Law was made; the knowledge of 
which finall causes is in the Legislator. To him therefore there can 
not he any knot in the Law, insoluble; either by finding out the 
ends, to undoe it by, or else by making what ends he wiU, (as 
• Alexatider ffid with hm sword in the Gordian knot,) by the Legislative 
power; which no other Interpreter can doe. 

The Interpretation of the Lawes of Nature, in a Common-wealth, 
dependeth not on the hooks of Morall Philosophy. The Authority 
of -writers, -without the Authority of the Common-wealth, maketh 
not -^eir opinions Law, he they never so true. That which I have 
■written in this Treatise, oonoeming the Morall Vertues, and of their 
necessity, for the procuring, and maintaining peace, though it bee 
evident Truth, is not therefore presently Law; but because in all 
Common-wealths in the -world, it is part of the Civill law: For 
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thougli it be naturally reasonable; yet it is by the Soveraigne 
Power that it is Law: Otherwise, it were a great errour, to call the 
Lawos o£ Nature unwritten Law; whereof wee see so many volumes 
published, and in them so many coutradiotions of one another, and 
of themselves. 

The Interpretation of the Law of Nature, is the Sentence of the 
Judge constituted by the Soveraign Authority, to heare and deter- 
mine such controversies, as depend thereon; and oonsisteth in the 
appUoation of the Law to the present case. For in the act of Judi- 
cature, the Judge doth no more but consider, whither the demand 
of the party, be consonant to natural! reason, and Equity; and the 
Sentence he giveth, is therefore the Interpretation of the Law of 
Nature; which Interpretation is Authentique; not because it is 
his private Sentence; but because he giveth it by Authority of the 
Soveraign, whereby it becomes the Sovereigns Sentence; winch is 
Law for that time, to the parties pleading. 

But because there is no Judge Subordinate, nor Sovereign, but 
may erre in a Judgement of Equity; if afterward m another like 
case he find it more consonant to Equity to give a contrary Sentence, 
he IS obliged to doe it No mans error becomes his own Law, nor 
obhgM him to persist in it. Neither (for the same reason) becomes 
it aXaw to other Judges, though sworn to follow it For though 
a wrong Sentence given by authority of the Soveraign, if he know 
and allow it, m such Lawes as are mutable, be a constitution of a new 
Law, in oases, in which every little circumstanoe is the same; yet 
in Lawes immutable, such as are the Lawes of Nature, they are no 
Lawes to the same, or other Judges, m the like cases for ever after 
Prmoes succeed one another; and one Judge passeth, another 
oommeth; nay. Heaven and Earth shall passe; but not one title 
of the Law of Nature shall passe; for it is the Etornall Law of God. 
Therefore all the Sentences of precedent Judges that have ever been, 
cannot aU together make a Law contrary to natural! Equity: Nor 
any Examples of former Judges, can warrant an unreasonable 
Sentence, or discharge the present Judge of the trouble of studying 
what is Equity (m the case he is to Judge,) from the priuciples of his 
own naturall reason. For example saio, ’Tia against the Law 
of Nature, To puntsh the Innocenti and Innocent is ho that 
aoquitteth himselfe JudioaHy, and is acknowlet^ed for Iimooent 
by the Judge. Put the ease now, that a man is accused of a capitall 
crime, and seemg the power and mahee of some enemy, and the 
frequent corruption and partiahty of Judges, runneth away for 
feare of the event, and afterwards is token, and brought to a legall 
trial!, and maketh it sufficiently appear, he was not guilty of the 
crime, and bemg thereof acquitted, is noverthelcsse oondemned to 
lose his goods; this is a mamfest condemnation of the Innocent, 
I say therefore, that there is no place m the world, where this 
can be an interpretation of a Law of Nature, or be made a Law 
by the Sentences of precedent Judges, that had done the same. 
For he that judged it first, judged unjustly; and no Injustice 
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can be a pattern of Judgement to Buoeeeding Judges. A written 
Law may forbid innooeut men to fly, and tbay may be punished for 
flymg: But that flying for feare of mjury, should be taken for 
presumption of guilt, after a man is already absolved of the crime 
Judicially, is contrary to the nature of a Presumption, which hath 
no place after Judgmnent given. Yet this is set down by a great 
Lawyer for the common Law of England. If a man (saith he) that 
is Innocent, he accused of Eehny, and for feare flyeth for the same-, 
albeit he judicially acquitteOi himselfe of the Edony ; yet if it he found 
that he fled for the Felony, he shall notwithstanding his Innoeency, 
Forfeit all his goods, chattells, debts, and duties. For as to the 
Forfeiture of them, the Law will admit no proofs against the Presump- 
tion in Law, grounded upon his flight. Here you see, An Innocent 
man, JudicMly aapiitted, notwithstanding his Innoeency, (when 
no written Law forbad him to fly) after his acquittall, upon a Pre- 
sumption in Law, condemned to lose all the goods he hath. If the 
Law ground upon his flight a Presumption of the fact, (which was 
CapiteU,) the Sentence ought to have been Capitall: if the Presump- 
tion were not of the Pact, for what then ought he to lose his goods ? 
This therefore is no Law of England’, nor is the condemnation 
grounded upon a Presumption of Law, but upon the Presumption 
of the Judges. It is also against Law, to say that no Proofe 
shall be admitted against a Presumption of Law. For all Judges, 
Soveraign and subordmate, if they refuse to heare Proofe, refuse to 
do Justice; for though the Sentence be Just, yet the Judges that 
condemn without hearing the Proofes oSered, are Unjust Judges, 
and their Presumption is but Prejudice; which no man ought to 
bring with him to the Seat of Justice, whatsoever precedent judge- 
ments, or examples he shall pretend to follow. There be other 
things of this nature, wherein mens Judgements have been perverted, 
by trusting to Prec^ents: but this is enough to shew, that though 
the Sentence of the Judp, be a Law to the party pleading, yet it is 
no Law to any Judge, that shall succeed him in that Office. 

In like manner, when question is of the Meaning of written Lawes, 
he is not the Interpreter of them that writeth a Commentary upon 
them. For Commentaries are commonly more subject to oavill, 
than the Teict; and therefore need other Commentaries; and so 
there -will be no end of such Interpretation. And therefore unlesse 
there be an Interpreter authorise by the Soveraign, from which 
the subordinate Judges are not to rec^e, the Interpreter can be no 
other than the ordinary Judges, in the same manner, as they are in 
oases of the unwritten Law; and their Sentences are to be taken 
by them that plead, for Lawes in that particular case; but not to 
bind other Judges, in like cases to give like judgements. For a 
Judge may erre in the Interpretation even of written Lawes; but 
no errour of a subordinate Judge, oan change the Law, which is the 
generall Sentence of the Soveraigne. 

In written Lawes, men use to make a difference between the 
Letter, and the Sentence of tlie Law: And when by the Letter, is 
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meant whatsoever can be gathered from the bare words, ’tis wel^ 
distinguished For the significations of almost all words, are either 
in themselves, or in the metaphorioaU use of them, ambiguous; 
and may be drawn in argument, to make many senses; but there 
IS onely one sense of the Law. But if by the Letter, be meant the 
literall sense, then the Letter, and the Sentence or mtention of the 
Law, is all one. For the hterall sense is that, which the Legislator 
intended, should by the letter of the Law be signified. Now the 
Intention of the Legislator is alwayes supposed to be Equity: For 
it were a great contumely for a Judge to think otherwise of the 
Soveraigne. He ought therefore, if the Word of the Law doe not 
fully authorise a reasonable Sentence, to supply it with the Law of 
Nature; or if the case be difficult, to respit Judgement till he have 
received more ample authority. For Example, a written Law 
ordaineth, that he which is thrust out of his house by force, shall be 
restored by force: It happens that a man by negligence leaves his 
house empty, and returning is kept out by force, m which case there 
is no speoiall Law ordained. It is evident, that this case is contained 
in the same Law: for else there is no remedy for him at all; which is 
to be supposed against the Intention of the Le^lator. Again, the 
word of the Law, oommandeth to Judge aooording to the Evidence: 
A man is accused falsly of a fact, which the Judge saw himseU 
done by another; and not by hun that is accused. In this case 
neither shall the Letter of the Law be followed to the condemnation 
of the Innocent, nor shall the Judge give Sentence against the 
evidence of the Witnesses, because the Letter of the Law is to the 
contra^: but procure of the Soveraign that another be made Judge, 
and himself Witnesse. So that the inoommodity that follows 
the bare words of a written Law, may lead him to the Intention of 
the Law, whereby to mterpret the same the better; though no 
Inoommodity can warrant a Sentence against the Law. For every 
Judge of Bight, and Wrong, is not Judge of what is Commodious, 
or Incommodious to the Common-wealth. 

The abihties required m a good Interpreter of the Law, that is to 
say, in a good Judge, are not the same with those of an Advocate; 
namely the study of the Lawes. For a Judge, as he ought to take 
notice of the Fact, from none but the Witnesses; so also he ought 
to take notice of the Law, from nothing but the Statutes, and Con- 
stitutions of the Soveraign, all edged in the pleading, or declared to 
him by some that have authority from the Soveraign Power to 
declare them; and need not take care before-hand, what hee shall 
Judge; for it shall bee given him what hee shall say concerning the 
Fact, by Witnesses; and what hee shall say m point of Law, from 
those that shall m their pleadings shew it, and by authority interpret 
it upon the place. The Lords of Parlament in England were Judges, 
and most difficult causes have been heard and determined by them; 
yet few of them were much versed in the study of the Lawes, and 
fewer had made profession of them: and though they consulted 
with Laivycrs, that were appointed to be presen s there for that 
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purpose; yet they alone had the authority of giving Sentence. 
In like manner, m the ordinary trialls of Right, Twelve men of the 
common People, are the Judges, and give Sentence, not onely of the 
Pact, but of the Right; and pronounce simply for the Complaynant, 
or for the Defendant; that is to say, are Judges not onely of the 
Pact, but also of the Right: and in a question of crime, not onely 
determine whether done, or not done; but also whether it be 
Murder, IIorm.c%de, Felony, AssavM, and the hke, which are deter- 
minations of Law: but because they are not supposed to know the 
Law of themselves, there is one that hath Authority to enforme 
them of it, in the' particular case they are to Judge of. But yet if 
they judge not according to that he tells them, they are not subject 
thereby to any penalty; unlesse it be made appear, they did it 
against their consciences, or had been corrupted by reward. 

The things that make a good Judge, or good Interpreter of the 
Lawes, are, first, A right understanding of that prmoi^all Law of 
Nature called Equity, which depending not on the readiug of other 
mens Writings, but on the goodnesse of a mans own natuTall Reason, 
and Meditation, is preaum^ to be in those most, that have had most 
leisure, and had the most inclination to meditate thereon. Secondly, 
Contempt of unnecessary Riches, and Preferments. Thirdly, To be 
able in judgement to devest himsdfe of all feare, anger, hatred,^ love, 
and compassion. Fourthly, and lastly, Patience to hrnre ; diligent 
attention m hearing ; and memory to retain, digest and apply what he 
hath heard. 

The difference and division of the Lawes, has been made in divers 
manners, according to the different methods, of those men that have 
written of them. For it is a thing that dependeth not on Nature, 
but on the scope of the Writer; and is subservient to every mans 
proper method. In the Institutions of J ustiman, we find seven sorts 
of Civill Lawes. 1. The Edicts, Constitutions, and Epistles of the 
Prince, that is, of the Emperour; because the whole power of the 
pcOTle was in him. Like tnese, are the Proclamations of the Kings 
of England. 

2. The Decrees of the whole people of Rome (comprehending the 
Senate,) when they were put to the Question by the Senate. These 
were Lawes, at first, by the vertue of the Soveraign Power residing 
in the people; and suoh of them as by the Emperours were not 
abrogated, remained Lawes by the Authority Imperiall. For all 
Lawes that bind, are understood to be Lawes by his authority that 
has power to repeale them. Somewhat like to these Lawes, are 
the Acts of Parliament in England. 

3. The Decrees of the Common People (excluding the Senate,) 
when they were put to the question by the Tribune of the people. 
For suoh of them as were not abrogated by the Emperours, remained 
Lawes by the Authority ImpetiaU. Like to these, were the Orders 
of the House of Commons in England. 

4 SenatHa cmsvMa, the Orders of the Senate-, because when the 
people of Rome grew so numerous, as it was inconvenient to assemble 
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them; it was thought fit by the Emperour, that men should Consult 
the Semite, in stead of the people: And these have some resemblance 
with the Acts of CounaeU. 

5. The Edicts of Proctors, and (in some Cases) of the Mdiles-. 
such as are the Ohiefe Justices in the Courts of England. 

6. Besponsa Prudentum, which were the Sentences, and Opinions 
of those La\ry0rs, to whom the Emperour gave Authority to interpret 
the Law, and to give answer to such as in matter of Law demanded 
their advice; which Answers, the Judges m giving Judgement were 
obliged by the Constitutions of the Emperour to observe: And 
should be like the Reports of Oases Judg^, if other Judges be by 
the Law of England bound to observe them. Eor the Judges of 
the Common Law of England, are not properly Judges, but Juris 
Consulti; of whom the Judges, who are either the Lords, or Twelve 
men of die Country, are in point of Law to ask advice. 

7. Also, Unwritten Customes, (which in their own nature are an 
imitation of Law,) by the taoite consent of the Emperour, in case 
they be not contrary to the Law of Nature, are very Lawes. 

Another division of Lawes, is into NatwaU and PostUve. Naturall 
are those which have been Lawes from aU Eternity; and are called 
not onely Naturall, but also MoraU Lawes; consisting in the Morall 
Vertues, as Justice, Equity, and all habits of the mmd that conduce 
to Peace, and Charity; of which I have already spoken m the 
fourteenth and fifteenth Chapters. 

Positive, ate those which have not been from Eternity; but have 
been made Lawes by the Will of those that have had the Soveraign 
Power over others; and are either written, or made known to men, 
by some other argument of the Will of their Legislator. 

.^am, of Positive Lawes, some are Humane, some Divine ; And 
of Humane positive lawes, some are Distributive, some Penal. 
Distributive are those that determine the Bights of the Subjects, 
declaring to every man what it is, by which he aoquireth and holdeth 
a propriety in lands, or goods, and a right or hberty of action: and 
these speak to aU the Subjects. Penal are those, which declare, 
what Penalty shall be inflicted on those that violate the Law; and 
speak to the Ministers and OflBoers ordamcd for execution. Eor 
though eveiy one ought to be informed of the P miiahin Bnt.fi ordained 
beforehand for their transgression; neverthelesse the Command is 
not addressed to the Delinquent, (who cannot be supposed wiU 
faithfully punish himself e,) but to publique Ministers appointed to 
see the Penalty executed. And these Penal Lawes are for the most 
part written together with the Lawes Distributive; and are some- 
times called Judgements. Eor all Lawes are generall Judgements, 
or Sentences of the Legislator, as also evcjy particular Judgement, 
is a Law to him, whose case is Judged. 

Divine Positive Lawes (for Naturall Lawes bemg Eternall, and 
Universall, are all Divine,) are those, which being the Command- 
ments of God, (not from all Eternity, nor umversally addressed to 
an men, but onely to a certain people, or to certain persons,) are 
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declared for such, by those whom God hath authorised to declare 
them. But this Autiiority of man to declare what be those Positive 
Lawes of God, how can it be known ? God may command a man 
by a supernaturall way, to deliver Lawes to other men. But 
because it is of the essence of Law, that he who is to be obliged, be 
assured of the Authority of him that deolaroth it, which we cannot 
natui'ally take notice to be from God, How can a man without super- 
naiurall Revelation be assured of the Revelation received by the declarer ? 
and how can he he bound to obey them 1 For the first question, how a 
man can be assured of the Eevelation of another, without a Revela- 
tion partionlarly to himself e, it is evidently impossible: For though 
a man may be mduoed to beheve such Eevelation, from the Miracles 
they see him doe, or from seeing the Extraordinary sanctity of his 
hfe, or from seemg the Extraordinary wisedome, or Extraordmary 
felicity of his Actions, all which are marks of God[s] extraordinary 
favour; yet they are not assured evidences of special! Eevelation. 
Miracles are Marvellous workes: but that which is marvellous to 
one, may not be so to another. Sanctity may he feigned; and the 
visible felicities of this world, are most often the work of God by 
Natural], and ordinary causes. And therefore no man can infallibly 
know by natural! reason, that another has had a supernatural! 
revelation of Gods will; but only a behefe; every one (as the signes 
thereof shall appear greater, or leaser) a firmer, or a weaker behef. 

But for the second, how he can be bound to obey them; it is not 
so hard. For if the Law declared, be not against the Law of 
Nature (which is undoubtedly Gods Law) and he undertake to obey 
it, he is bound by his own act; bound I say to obey it, but not bound 
to believe it: for mens behefe, and mteriour cogitations, are not sub- 
ject to the commands, but only to the operation of God, ordinary, or 
extraordinary. Faith of Supernaturall Law, is not a fulfilling, but 
only an assenting to the same; and not a duty that we exhiblte to 
God, but a gift wliiob God freely giveth to whom he plcaseth; as also 
Unbehef is not a breach of any of his Lawes; but a re]eotion of them 
all, except the Laws Naturall. But this that I say, will be made yet 
cleeret, by the Examples, and Testimonies oonoerning this point 
m holy Scripture. The Covenant God made with Abraham (m a 
Supernaturall manner) was thus. This is the Covenant which thou 
shall observe between Me and Thee and thy Seed after thee. Abrahams 
Seed had not this revelation, nor were yet m being; yet they are a 
party to the Covenant, and bound to obey what Abraham should 
declare to them for Gods Law; wHoh they could not be, but in 
vertue of the obedience they owed to their Parents; who (if they be 
Subject to no other earthly power, as here in the case of Abraham) 
have Soveraign power over their children, and servants. Againe, 
where God saith to Abraham, In thee shall all Nations of the earth 
be blessed ; For I lenow thou wiU command thy children, and thy house 
after thee to keep (he way of the Lord, and to observe Righteousnesse 
and Judgement, it is manifest, the obedience of his Family, who had 
no Eevelation, depended on their former obligation to obey their 
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Soveraign. At Mount Sinai Moses only went up to God; the people 
were forbidden to approach on pame of death; yet were they bound 
to obey all that ilfo^es declared to tliem for Goda Law. Upon what 
ground, but on this submission of their own, Sfeah thou to us, and 
we Will hears thee ; but let not Ood speak to us, lest we dye ? By which 
two places it sufficiently appeareth, that in a Common-wealth, a 
subject that has no certain and assured Reyelation particularly to 
himself concerning the Will of God, is to obey for such, the Command 
of the Common-wealth: for if men were at liberty, to take for Gods 
Commandements, their own dreams, and fancies, or the dreams and 
fancies of private men; scarce two men would agree upon what is 
Gods Commandement; and yet in respect of them, every man would 
despise the Commandements of the Common-wealth. I conclude 
therefore, that in all things not contrary to the Morall Law, (that 
13 to say, to the Law of Nature,) aU Subjects are bound to obey that 
for divine Law, which is declared to be so, by the Lawes of the 
Common-wealth, Which also is evident to any mans reason; 
for whatsoever is not against the Law of Nature, may be made Law 
in the name of them that have the Sovera,^ power; and there is 
no reason men should be the lease obliged by it, when tis propounded 
in the name of God. Besides, there is no place m the world where 
men are permitted to pretend other Commandements of God, than 
are declared for such by the Common-wealth. Christian States 
punish those tliat revolt from Christian Religion, and all other 
States, those that set up any Religion by them forbidden. Bor in 
whatsoever is not regulated by the Common-wealth, tis Equity 
(which is tile Law of Nature, and therefore an eiernall Law of God) 
that ever^ man equally enjoy his liberty. 

There is also another distinction of Laws, into Fundamentall, 
and not Fundamentall: but I could never see m any Author, what a 
Eundamentall Law signifieth. Neverthelesse one may very reason- 
able distinguish Laws in that manner. 

Eor a Fundamental! Law in every Common-wealth is that, 
which being taken away, the Common-wealth faileth, and is utterly 
dissolved; as a building whose Foundation is destroyed. And 
therefore a Fundamental! Law is that, by which Subjects are bound 
to uphold whatsoever power is given to the Soveraign, whether a 
Monarch, or a Soveraign Assembly, without which the Common- 
wealth cannot stand; such as ia the power of War and Peace, of 
Judicature, of Election of Officers, and of doing whatsoever he shall 
think necessary for the Publique good. Not il^ndamentall is that, 
the abrogating whereof, draweth not with it the dissolution of the 
Common-Wealth; such as are the Lawes concerning Controversies 
between subj ect and subj'eot. Thus much of the Division of Lawes. 

I find the words Lex Oivilis, and J us Civile, that is to say. Law and 
Sight Civil, promiscuously used fcp' the same thing, even in the most 
learned Authors; which neverthelesse ought not to be so. For 
Right 13 Liberty, namely that Liberty which the Civil Law leaves us: 
But Cmll Law is an Obligation-, and takes from us the Liberty which 
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the Law of Nature gave us. Nature gave a Right to every man to 
secure himsolfe by his ova strength, and to invade a suspected 
neighbour, by way of prevention- but the Civill Law takes away 
that Liberty, in aJl oases where the protection of the Law may be 
safely stayd for. Insomuch as Lex and J'us, are as different as 
Obligation and lAberly. 

Likewise Lawes and Charters are taken promiscuously for the 
same thing. Yet Charters are Donations of the Sovereign; and 
not Lawes, but exemptions from Law. The phrase of a Law is 
Jvbeo, Injungo, I command, and Enjoyn: the phrase of a Charter is 
Bedi, Conceaai, J have Given, I have Granted: but what is given or 
granted, to a man, is not forced upon him, by a Law. A Law may 
be made to bind All the Subjects of a Common- wealth: a Liberty, 
or Charter is only to One man, or some One part of the people. For 
to say all the people of a Common-wealth, have Liberty in any case 
whatsoever; is to say, that in such case, there hath been no Law 
made; or else having been made, is now abrogated. 


CHAP, xxvn, 

(?/Ceimbs, Exousis, and Extbuttations 

A Sinne, is not onely a Transgression of a Law, but also any 
Contempt of the Legislator. For such Contempt, is a breach of all 
his Lawes at once. And therefore may consist, not onely in the 
Commission of a Fact, or in the Speaking of Words by the Lawes 
forbidden, or in the Omission of what the Law oommandeth, but 
also in the Intention, or purpose to transgresse. For the purpose 
to breake the Law, is some degree of Contempt of him, to whom it 
belongeth to see it executed. To be delight^ in the Imagination 
onely, of being possessed of another mans goods, servants, or wife, 
without any intention to take them from him by force, or fraud, 
is no breach of the Law, that sayth. Thou shalt not covet: nor is the 
pleasure a man may have in imaginmg, or dreaming of the death 
of him, from whose life he oxpeoteth nothing but dammage, and 
displeasure, a Sinne; but the resolving to put some Act in execution, 
that tendetli thereto. For to be pleased in the fiction of that, which 
would please a man if it were reall, is a Passion so adhairent to the 
Nature both of man, and every other livmg oreatuie, as to make it 
a Sinne, were to make Sinne of being a man. The consideration 
of tl^, has made me think them too severe, both to themselves, 
and others, that maintain, that tlie First motions of the mmd, 
(though cheeked with iJie fear of God) be Siimes. But I oonfesse 
it is safer to erre on that hand, than on the other. 

A Crime, is a sinne, consistmg in the Committing (by Deed, or 
Word) of that which Law forbiddeth, or the Omission of what 
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it hath commanded. So that every Crime is a sinne; but not every 
sinne a Crime. To intend to steale, or kill, is a smne, though it 
never appears in Word, or Fact: for God that seeth the thoughts 
of man, can lay it to his charge: but till it appear by some thing 
done, or said, by which the hitention majf be ar^ed. by a humane 
Judge, it hath not the name of Crime: which distinction the Greeks 
observed, in the word afiipTti/m, and iyKXiina, or iirla; whereof the 
former, (which is translated Sitme) signifieth any swarving from 
the Law whatsoever; but the two later, (which are translated 
Grime,) sigmfie that sinne onely, whereof one man may accuse 
another. But of Intentions, which never appear by any outward 
act, there is no place for humane accusation. In hke manner the 
Latinea by Peecatum, which is Sinne, signifie all manner of deviation 
from the Law; but by Onmen, (which word they derive from Cerno, 
which signifies to perceive,) they mean onely such sinnes, as may be 
made appear before a Judge; and therfore are not meet Intentions. 

From this relation of Sinne to the Law, and of Crime to the CiviU 
Law, may be inferred, First, that where Law oeaseth, Sinne ceaseth. 
But because the Law of Nature is eternall, Violation of Covenants, 
Ingratitude, Arrogance, and aU Facts contrary to any Morall vertue, 
can never cease to be Sinne. Secondly, that the CSwill Law ceasing, 
Crimes cease: for there being no other Law remaining, but that of 
Nature, there is no place for Accusation; eveiy man being his own 
Judge, and accused onely by Ms own Conscience, and cleared by the 
Uprightnesse of Ms own Intention. When therefore his Intention 
is Right, his fact is no Sinne: if otherwise, Ms fact is Sinne; but not 
Crime. Thirdly, That when the Soveraign Power ceaseth, Crime 
also oeaseth: for where there is no such Power, there is no protection 
to lie had from the Law; and therefore eveiy one may protect him- 
self by Ms own power: for no man in the Institution of Soveraign 
Power can be supposed to give away the Bight of preserving Ms own 
body; for the safety whereof all Soveraignty was ordamed. But 
this is to be understood onely of those, that have not themselves 
contributed to the taking away of the Power that protected them: 
for that was a Crime from the begmning. 

The source of every Crime, is some defect of the Understanding; 
or some errour m Reasoning; or some sudden force of the Passions. 
Defect in the Understanding, is Ignorance; in Reasoning, Erroneous 
Opinion. Again, Ignorance is of three sorts; of the Law, and of 
the Soveraign, and of the Penalty. Ignorance of the Law of Nature 
Excuseth no man; because every man that hath attained to the 
use of Reason, is supposed to know, he ought not to do to another, 
what he would not have done to Mmselfe. Therefore into what 
place soever a man shall come, if he do any thing contrary to that 
Law, it is a Crime. If a man come from the Indies hither, and 
perswade men here to receive a new Religion, or teach them any 
thmg that tendeth to disobedience of the Lawes of this Country, 
though he he never so well perswaded of the truth of what he 
feacheth, he commits a Crime, and may be justly punished for the 
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same, not onely because his doctrine is false, but also because he does 
that which he would not approve in another, nameljr, that oofnming 
from hence, he should endeavour to alter the Religion there. But 
ignorance of the CivUl Law, shall Excuse a man m a strange Country, 
tiU it be declared to him; because, till then no Civill Law is binding. 

In the like manner, if the Otvill Law of a mans own Country, be 
not so sufBoiently declared, as he may know it if he will; nor the 
Action against the Law of Nature; the Ignorance is a good Excuse: 
In other oases Ignorance of the CiviIl Law, Exouseth not. 

Ignorance of the Soveraign Power, m the place of a mans ordinary 
residence, Exouseth him not; because he ought to take notice of 
the Power, by which he hath been protected there. 

Ignorance of the Penalty, where the Law is declared, Exouseth 
no man: Eor in breakmg me Law, which without a fear of penalty 
to follow, were not a Law, but vain words, he undergooth the penalty, 
though he know not what it is; because, whosoever voluntarily 
doth any action, aooepteth all the known consequences of it; but 
Punishment is a known consequence of the violation of the Lawes, 
in every Common-wealth; which punishment, if it be determined 
already by the Law, he is subject to that; if not, then is he subject 
to Arbitrary punishment. Eor it is reason, that he which does 
Injury, without other limitation than that of his own WiU, should 
suffer pumshment without other limitation, than that of his Will 
whose Law is thereby violated. 

But when a penalty, is either annexed to the Crime m the Law it 
selfe, or hath been usually inflicted in the like cases, there the 
Delinquent is Excused from a greater penalty. Eor the punishment 
foreknown, if not great enou^ to deterre men from the action, is 
an mvitement to it: because when men compare the benefit of their 
Injustice, with the harm of their pumshment, by necessity of 
Nature they choose that which appeareth best for themselves: 
and therefore when they are punished more than the Law had 
formerly determined, or more than others were punished for the 
same Crime; it is the Law that tempted, and deoeiveth them. 

No Law, made after a Eaot done, can make it a Crime: because 
if the Fact be against the Law of Nature, the Law was before the 
Fact; and a Positive Law cannot be taken notice of, before it be 
made; and therefore cannot be Obligatory. But when the Law 
that forbiddeth a Fact, is mode before the Fact be done; yet he 
that doth the Fact, is lyable to the Penalty ordamed after, in case 
no lesser Penalty were made known before, neither by Writing, nor 
by Example, for the reason immediatly before alledged. 

From defect in Reasomng, (that is to say, from Erroiir,) men are 
prone to violate the Lawes, three wayes First, by Presumption 
of false Principles: as when men from having observed bow in all 
places, and m all ages, unjust Actions have been authorised, by the 
force, and victories of those who have committed them; and that 
potent men, breaking through the Cob-web Lawes of their Country, 
the weaker sort, and those that have failed in their Enterprises, have 
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been esteemed the onely Criminals; have thereupon taken for 
Prinei|)les, and grounds of their Reasoning, That Justice is hut a 
vain word : That whatsoever a man can get hy his ovm Industry, and 
hazard, is his own : That the Practice of all Nations cannot be unjust : 
That Examples of former times are good Arguments of doing the like 
again', and many more of that kind: Which being granted, no Act 
m it selfe can be a Crime, but must be made so (not by the Law, but) 
by the suooesse of them that commit it; and the same Fact be 
vertuous, or vicious, as Fortune pleaseth; so that what Marius 
makes a Crime, Sylla shall make meritorious, and Ocesar (the same 
Lawes standing) turn again into a Crime, to the perpetuall distur- 
bance of the Peace of the Common-weaith. 

Secondly, by false Teachers, that either mis-interpret the Law of 
Nature, making it thereby repugnant to the Law Civill; or by 
teaching for Lawes, such Doctrines of their own, or Traditions of 
former times, as are inconsistent with the duty of a Subject. 

Thirdly, by Erroneous Inferences from True Principles; which 
happens commonly to men that are hasty, and procoipitate in con- 
cluding, and resolving what to do; such as are they, that have both 
a great opinion of their own understanding, and beUeve that things 
of this nature require not time and study, but onely common 
experience, and a good natural! wit; whereof no man thinks himselfe 
unprovided: whereas the knowledge, of Bight and Wrong, which is 
no lesse difficult, there is no man will pretend to, without great and 
long study. And of those defects in Reasoning, there is none that 
can Excuse (though some of them may Extenuate) a Crime, in any 
man, that pretendeth to the administration of his own private 
businesse; much lesse in them that undertake a publique charge; 
because they pretend to the Reason, upon the want whereof they 
would ground their Excuse. 

Of the Passions that most frequently are the causes of Crime, one, 
is Valn-glory, or a foolish over-rating of their own worth, as if 
difference of worth, were an effect of their wit, or riches, or bloud, or 
some other natural! quality, not d^ending on the Will of those that 
have the Soveraign Authority. From whence prooeedeth a Pre- 
sumption that the punishments ordained by the Lawes. and extended 
generally to all Subjects, ought not to be iMioted on them, with the 
same rigour they are inflicted on the poore, obscure, and simple 
men, comprehended under the name of the Vulgar. 

Therefore it happeneth commonly, that such as value themselves 
by the greatnesse of their wealth, adventure on Crimea, upon hope 
of esoapmg punishment, by corrupting pubhque Justice, or obtain- 
ing Pardon by Mony, or other rewards. 

And that such as have multitude of Potent Kindred; and popular 
men, that have gained reputation amongst the Multitude, take 
courage to violate the Lawes, from a hope of oppressing the Power, 
to whom it belongeth to put them in execution. 

And that such as have a great, and false opinion of their own 
Wisedome, take upon them to reprehend the actions, and call in 
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question the Authority of them that govern, and so to unsettle the 
Lawes with their pubhque discourse, as that nothmg shall be a 
Clime, but what their own designea require should be so. It 
happeneth also to the same men, to be proae to all such Crimes, as 
consist in Craft, and in deceiving of their Neighbours; because they 
tlimk their designea are too subtile to be perceived. These I say 
are effects of a false presumption of their own Wisdome. For of 
them that are the first movers in the disturbance of Common-wealths, 
(which can never happen without a Civill Wane,) very few are left 
alive long enough, to see their new Designea eatahUshed: so that 
the benefit of their Crimes, redoundeth to Posterity, and such as 
would least have wished it* which argues they were not so wise, aa 
they thought they were. And those that deceive upon hope of not 
bemg observed, do commonly deceive themselves, (the darknesse in 
which they believe they lye hidden, being nothmg else but their 
own hlindnesse;) and are no wiser than Children, that thmk all hid, 
by hiding their own eyes. 

And generally all vam-glorious men, (unlesse they bo withall 
timorous,) are subject to Anger; as being more prone than others 
to interpret for contempt, 8ie ordinary liberty of conversation: 
And there are few Grimes that may not be produced W Anger. 

As for the Passions, of Hate, Lust, Ambition, and dovetousnesse, 
what Crimes they are apt to produce, is so obvious to every mans 
experience and understandmg, as there needeth nothmg to be said 
of tliem, saving that they are infirmities, so annexed to the nature, 
both of man, and all other living creatures, as that thek effects 
cannot be hmdred, but by extraordinary use of Reason, or a constant 
severity in punishing them. For m those things men hate, they 
find a oontinuall, and nnavoydable molestation; whereby either a 
mans patience must be everlasting, or he must be eased by removing 
the power of that which molcsteth him: The former is difficult; 
the later is many times impossible, without some violation of the Law. 
Ambition, and Covetousnesse are Passions also that are perpetually 
incumbent, and pressing; whereas Reason is not perpetudly present, 
to resist them: and ^erefore whensoever the hope of impunity 
appears, their effects proceed. And for Lust, what it wants m the 
lasting, it hath m the vehemence, which sufficeth to weigh down the 
apprehension of all easie, or uncertain punishments. 

Of all Passions, that which enclineth men least to break the Lawes, 
is Fear. Nay, (excepting some generous natures,) it is the onely 
thing, (when there is apparenoe of profit, or pleasure by breaking 
the Lawes,) that makes men keep them. And yet m many oases 
a Crime may he committed through Feare. 

For not every Fear justifies the Action it produoeth, but the fear 
onely of corporeall hurt, which we call Bodily Fear, and from which 
a man cannot see how to be dehvered, but by the action. A man 
is assaulted, fears present death, from which he sees not how to 
escape, but by wounding him that assaultetii him; If he wound 
him to death, this is no Crime; because no man is supposed at the 
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making of a Cominoii-'wealth, to have abandoned the defence of liis 
life, Or limbes, -where the Law cannot arrive time enough to his 
assistance. But to kill a man, because from his actions, or his 
threatnings, I may argue he -will kill me when he can, (seeing I 
have time, and means to demand protection, from the Soveraign 
Power,) 13 a Crime. Again, a man receives words of disgrace, or 
some httle injuries (for which they that made the Lawes, had 
assigned no punishment, nor thought it worthy of a man that hath 
the use of Eeason, to take notice of,) and is afraid, unlesse he revenge 
it, he shall fall into contempt, and consequently be obnoxious to 
the hke injuries from others; and to avoyd this, breaks the La-w, 
and protects himselfe for the future, by the terrour of Ms private 
revenge. This is a Crime: For the hurt is not CorporeaU, but 
Phantastioall, and (though in this corner of the world, miide sensible 
by a oustome not many years smoe began, amongst young and vain 
men,) so light, as a gallant man, and one that is assured of his own 
courage, cannot take notice of. Also a man may stand in fear of 
Spirits, either through his own superstition, or through too much 
credit given to other men, that tell him of strange Dreams and 
Visions j and thereby be made behove they will hurt him, for doing, 
or omitting divers things, wliioh noverthelesse, to do or omit, is 
oontraiy to the Lawes ; And that which is so done, or omitted, is 
not to be Excused by this fear; but is a Crime. For (as I have 
shewn before in the second Chapter) Dreams be naturally but the 
fancies remaining in sleep, after the impressions our Senses had 
formerly received waking; and when men are by any accident 
unassured they have slept, seem to be reall Visions; and therefore 
he that presumes to break the Law upon Ms own, or anothers Dream, 
or pretended Vision, or upon other Fancy of the power of Invisible 
Spirits, than is permittea by the Common- wealth, leaveth the Law 
of Nature, which is a certain offence, and followeth the imagery 
of Ms own, or another private mans bram, wMch he can never know 
whether it signifieth any thing, or nothing, nor whether be that teUs 
his Dream, say true, or lye; which if every private man should have 
leave to do, (as they must by the Law of Nature, if any one have it) 
there could no Law be made to hold, and so all Common-wealth 
would he dissolved. 

From these different sources of Crimes, it appearea already, that 
all Crimes are not (as the Stoioks of old time maintained) of the 
same allay. There is place, not only for Exonsa, by which that 
wMoh seemed a Crime, is proved to be none at all; but also for 
Extbnijaiton, by which the Crime, that seemed great, is made 
losse. For though all Crimes doe equally deserve the name of 
Injustice, as all deviation from a strait line is equally orookednesse 
which the Stoioks rightly observed; yet it does not follow that all 
Crimes are equally unjust, no more than that aU crooked lines are 
equally crooked; which the Stoioks not observing, held it as great 
a Crime, to kill a Hen, against the Law, as to kill ones Father. 

That which totally Exouseth a Fact, and takes away from it the 
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nature of a Crime, can be none but that, which at the same time, 
taketh away the obhgation of the Law. Tfor the Pact committed 
once against the Law, if he that committed it be obliged to the Law, 
can be no other than a Crime. 

The want of means to know the Law, totally Exouseth. Tor the 
Law whereof a man has no means to enforme himselle, is not 
obhgatory. But the want of diligence to enquire, shall not le 
considered as a want of means; Nor shall any man, that pretendeth 
to reason enough for the Government of his own affairs, be supposed 
to want means to know the Lawes of Nature; because they are 
known by the reason he pretends to: only Children, and Madmen 
are Excused from offences against the Law Naturall. 

Where a man is captive, or m the power of the enemy, (and he is 
then in the power of the enemy, when his person, or his means of 
living, is so,) if it be without his own fault, the Obligation of the Law 
ceaseth; because he must obey the enemy, or dye; and consequently 
such obedience is no Crime: for no man is obliged (when the protec- 
tion of the Law faileth,) not to protect himself, by the best means 
he can. 

If a man by the uorrour of present death, be compelled to doe a 
fact against the Law, he is totally Excused; because no Law can 
oblige a man to abandon his own preservation. And supposing 
such a Law were obligatory; yet a man would reason thus, If I dot 
it not I dit preaenlly ; tf I doe it, I die afierieards ; therefore hy dovng 
it, there is time of life gained, Nature therefore oompells him to the 

When a man is destitute of food, or other thing necessary for ids 
life, and cannot preserve himselfe any other way, but by some fact 
against the Law; as if m a great famine he take the food by force, 
or stealth, which he cannot obtame for mony, nor charity; or in 
defence of his life, snatch away another mans Sword, ho is totally 
Excused, for the reason next before alledged. 

Again, Eaots done against the Law, by the authority of another, 
are that authority Excused against the Author; because no man 
ought to accuse his own fact in another, that is but his instru. 
ment: but it is not Excused against a third person thereby injured; 
because m the violation of the Law, both the Author, and Actor 
are Criminalls. Erom hence it foUoweth that when that Man, or 
Assembly, that hath the Sovoraign Power, oommandeth a man to 
do that which is contrary to a former Law, the doing of it 
is totally Excused: Eor he ought not to condemn it himselfe, 
because he is the Author; and what cannot justly be con- 
demned by the Soveraign, cannot justly be punished by any other. 
Besides, when the Sovereign commandeth any thing to be done 
agamst his own former Law, the Command, as to that particular 
fact, is an abrogation of the Law. 

If that Man, or Assembly, that hath the Soveraign Power, dis- 
claime any Right esaentiall to the Sovereignty, whereby there 
acorueth to the Subject, any liberty inconsistent with the Soveraign 
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Power, that is to say, with the very being of a Common-wealth, 
if the ’Sub3ect shall refuse to obey the Command m any thing, 
contrary to the hberty granted, thia is neverthelesse a Sinne, and 
contrary to the duty of the Subject: for he ought to take notice of 
what IS inconsistent with the Soveraignty, because it was erected 
by his own consent, and for his own defence; and tliat such liberty 
as is inconsistent with it, was granted through ignorance of the evill 
consequence thereof. But if he not onely disobey, but also resist 
a publique Minister in the execution of it, ^en it is a Crime ; because 
he might have been righted, (without any breach of the Peace,) 
upon complaint. 

The Degrees of Crime are taken on divers Seales, and measured, 
Picst, by the malignity of the Source, or Cause: Secondly, by the 
contagion of the Example: Thirdly, by the mischiefe of the Effect, 
and Fourthly, by the oonourrenoe of IHmes, Places, and Persons. 

The same Fact done against the Law, if it proceed from Presump- 
tion of strength, riches, or friends to resist those that are to execute 
the Law, is a greater Crime, than if it proceed from hope of not 
being discovered, or of escape by flight: For Presumption of im- 
punity by force, is a Root, from whence sprmgeth, at all times, and 
upon all temptations, a contempt of all Lawes; whereas in the later 
case, the apprehension of danger, that makes a man fly, renders 
him more obedient for the future. A Crime which we know to be 
so, IS peater than the same Crime prooeedmg from a false perswasion 
that it is lawfull: For ho that committeth it against his own con- 
science, presumeth on his force, or other power, which encourages 
him to commit the same again: but he that doth it by errour, after 
the errour shewn him, is conformable to the Law. 

Hee, whose errour proceeds from the authority of a Teacher, or 
an Interpreter of the Law pubhquely authorised, is not so faulty, 
as he whose errour prooeedeth from a peremptory pursute of his 
own principles, and reasoning: For what is taught by one that 
teacheth by pubhque Authority, the Common- wealth teaoheth, and 
hath a resemblance of Law, till the same Authority oontrouloth it; 
and in all Crimes that contain not in them a denyall of the Soveraign 
Power, nor are agamst an evident Law, Excuseth totally: whereas 
he that groundeth his actions, on his private Judgement, ought 
according to the rectitude, or errour thereof, to stand, or fall. 

The same Fact, if it have been constantly punished in other men, 
is a greater Crime, than if there have been many precedent Examples 
of impunity. For those Examples, are so many hopes of Impumty, 
given by the Soveraign himself e: And because he w'hich furnishes 
a man with such a hope, and presumption of mercy, as enoourageth 
him to offend, hath his part m the offence; he cannot reasonably 
charge the offender with the whole. 

A Crime arising from a sudden Passion, is not so great, as when the 
same ariseth from long meditation: For in the former case there is 
a place for Extenuation, in the common infirmity of humane nature: 
but he that doth it with prsemeditation, has used circumspection. 
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and cast bis eye, on the Law, on the pniushment, and on the oonae- 
qiienoe thereof to humane society; all whioh in oommittmg the 
Clime, hea hath contemned, and postposed to his own appetite 
But ^ere is no suddennesse of Passion sufficient for a total! 
Excuse: For all the time between the first knowing of the 
Law, and the Commission of the Fact, shall be taken for a time of 
dehheration; because he ought by meditation of the Law, to reotifie 
the irregularity of his Passions. 

Where the Law is publiquely, and with assiduity, before all the 
people read, and mterpreted; a fact done against it, is a greater 
Crime, than where men are left without such instruction, to enquire 
of it with difficulty, unoertamty, and mterruption of their Callings, 
and be informed by private men: for in this case, part of the fault 
is disohaiged upon common infirmity; but in the former, there is 
apparent negligence, whioh is not without some contempt of the 
Sovereign Power. 

Those facts whioh the Law eipresly condemneth, but the Law- 
maker by other manifest signes of his will tacitly approveth, are 
lease Crimes, than the same facts, condemned both by the Law, and 
Law-maker. For seeing the will of the Law-maker is a Law, there 
appear in this case two contradictory Lawes; whioh would totally 
Excuse, if men were bound to take notice of the Soveraigns appro- 
bation, by other arguments, than are expressed by his command. 
But because there are punishments consequent, not onely to the 
transgression of his Law, but also to the observing of it, he is in part 
a cause of the transgression, and therefore cannot reasonably 
impute the whole Crune to the Delinquent. For example, the 
Law condemneth Duells; the punishment is made capital!: On 
the contrary part, he that refuseth Duell, is subject to contempt and 
Boome, without remedy; and sometimes by the Sovoraign himself e 
thought unworthy to have any charge, or preferment in Warre: 
If thereupon he accept Duell, considermg all men lawfully endeavour 
to obtain the good opinion of them that have the Soveraign Power, 
he ought not m reason to be rigorously punished; seeing part of 
the fault may be discharged on the pumsher: whioh I say, not 
as wishing liberty of private revenges, or any other kind of 
disobedience; but a care in Qovemours, not to countenance 
any thing obliquely, which directly they forbid. The examples of 
Princes, to those that see them, are, and ever have been, more 
potent to govern their actions, than the Lawes themselves. And 
though it be our duty to do, not what they do, but what they say; 
yet will that duty never be performed, till it please God to give men 
an extraordinary, and supernaturall grace to follow that Precept. 

Again, if we compare Crimes by the misohiefe of their Effects, 
First, the same fact, when it redounds to the dammage of many, is 
greater, than when it redounds to the hurt of few. And therefore, 
when a fact hurteth, not onely in the present, but also, (by example) 
in tlie future, it is a greater Cnme, than if it hurt onely in the present: 
for the former, is a fertfie Crime, and multiplyes to the hurt of many; 
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the later is barren. To maintain doctrines oontrary to the Beligioa 
established in the Common-wealth, is a greater fault, in an authorised 
Preacher, than m a private person: So also is it, to live prophanely, 
incontinently, or do any irreligious act whatsoever. Likewise in a 
Professor if the Law, to maintain any point, or do any act, that 
tendeth to the weaknmg of the Soveraign Power, is a greater Crime, 
than in another man: Also in a man that hath such reputation for 
wisedome, as that his oounsells are followed, or his actions imitated 
by many, liis fact against the Law, is a greater Crime, than the same 
fact in another: Por such men not onely commit Crime, but teach 
it for Law to all other men. And generally all Crimes are the 
greater, by the scandal! they give; that is to say, by beoomming 
stumbling-blocks to the weak, that look not so much upon the way 
they go in, as upon the hght that other men carry before them. 

Also Pacta of hostility against the present state of the Common- 
wealth, are greater Crimes, than Ihe same acts done to private 
men: Por the dammage extends it selfe to all: Such are the 
betraying of the strengths, or revealing of the secrets of the Common- 
wealth to an Enemy; also all attempts upon the Representative of 
the Common-wealth, be it a Monarch, or an Assembly; and all 
endeavours by word, or deed to diminish the Authoriiy of the same, 
either in the present time, or in suooession: which Crimes the Latines 
understand by Crimina lessee Majestatis, and consist in designs, or 
act, contrary to a Pundamentall Law. 

Likewise those Crimes, which render Judgements of no effect, are 
greater Crimes, than Injuries done to one, or a few persons; as to 
receive mony to give Palse judgement, or testimony, is a greater 
Crime, than otherwise to deceive a man of the like, or a greater 
summe; because not onely he has wrong, that falls by such judge- 
ments; but all Judgements are rendered uselesse, and occasion 
ministred to force, and private revenges. 

Also Robbery, and Depeoulation of the Pubhque treasure, or 
Revenues, is a greater Crime, than the robbing, or defrauding of a 
Private man; because to robbe the publique, is to robbe many at 
once 

Also the Counterfeit usurpation of pubhque Ministery, the 
Counterfeiting of publique Seales, or pubhque Oiine, than counter- 
feiting of a private mans person, or his seale; because the fraud 
thereof, extendeth to the dammage of many. 

Of facts against the Law, done to private men, the greater Crime, 
is that, where the dammage in the common opinion of men, is most 
sensible. And therefore 

To kill agamst the Law, is a greater Crime, than any other injury, 
life preserved. 

And to kill with Torment, greater, than simply to kill. 

And Mutilation of a hmbe, greater, than the spoyling a man of 
his goods. 

And the spoyling a man of his goods, by Terrour of death, or 
wounds, than by clandestine surreption. 
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And by clandestine Surreption, than by consent fraudulently 
obtained. 

And the violation of chastity by Force, greater, than by flattery. 

And of a woman Married, than of a woman not married. 

For all these things are commonly so valued; though some men 
are more, and some lesse sensible of the same offence. But the Law 
regardeth not the particular, but the generall mcUnation of mankind. 

And therefore tiie offence men take, from contumely, in words, or 
gesture, when they produce no other harme, than the present griefe 
of him that is reproached, hath been neglected m the Lawes of the 
Greeks, Romans, and other both antient, and moderne Common- 
wealths; supposing the true cause of such griefe to consist, not in 
the contumdy, (which takes no hold upon men conscious of their 
own vertue,) but in ihe Pusillanimity of him that is offended by it. 

Also a Crime against a private man, is much aggravated by the 
person, tune, and place. For to kill ones Parent, is a greater Crime, 
than to kiU another: for the Parent ought to have the honour of a 
Soveraign, (though he have surrendred his Power to the CSvill 
Law,) because he had it originally by Nature. And to Eobbe a 
poore man, is a greater Crime, than to robbe a rich man; because 
’tis to the poore a more sensible dammage. 

And a (Jrime committed m the Time, or Place appointed for 
Devotion, is greater, than if committed at another time or place: 
for it proceeifi from a greater contempt of the Law. 

Many other cases of Aggravation, and Extenuation might he 
added: but by these I have set down, it is obvious to every man, 
to take the altitude of any other Crime proposed. 

Lastly, because m almost all Crimes there is an Injury done, not 
onely to some Private men, but also to the Common-wealth ; the 
same Crime, when the accusation is in the name of the Common- 
wealth, is called Publique Crime; and when in the name of a Private 
man, a Private Crime; And the Pleas according thereunto called 
Publique, Judicia PMica, Pleas of the Crown; or Private Pleas. 
As in an Accusation of Muider, if the accuser be a Private man, the 
pica is a Private plea; if the accuser be the Soveraign, the plea is a 
Publique plea. 


CHAP, xxvin 
Of PtTNiSHMBSTS, and Rewards 

A PuNisHMiSNT, is 071 ShUl va/licted by publique Authority, on him 
that hath done, or omiited that which is Judged by the same Authority 
to be a Transgression of ihe Law ; to the end that the will of men may 
thereby the better be disposed to obedience. 

Before I inferre any thing from this definition, there is a question 
to be answered, of much importance; which is, by what door the 
Right, or Authority of Punishing in any case, came in. Fcr by 
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that which has been said before, no man is supposed bound by 
Coventat, not to resist violence; and consequently it cannot be 
mtended, that he gave any right to another to lay violent hands 
upon his person. In the making of a Common-wealth, every man 
giveth away the right of defending another; but not of defending 
himselfe. Also he obligeth himselfe, to assist him that hath the 
Sovereignty, in the Punishing of another; but of himselfe not. 
But to covenant to assist the Sovereign, in doing hurt to another, 
unlesse he that so covenanteth have a right to doe it himselfe, is 
not to give liim a Eight to Punish. It is manifest therefore that the 
Eight which the Common-wealth (that is, he, or they that represent 
it) hath to Punish, is not grounded on any concession, or gift of the 
Subjects. But I have also shewed formerly, that before the Institu- 
tion of Common-wealth, every man had a right to every thing, 
and to do whatsoever he thought necessary to his own preservation; 
subduing, hurtmg, or killing any man in order thereunto. And this 
IS the foundation of that nght of Punishing, which is exercised in 
every Common-wealth. Por the Subjects did not give the Soveraign 
that right; but onely in laymg down theirs, strengthned him to 
use his own, as he should thmk fit, for the preservation of them all: 
so that it was not given, but left to him, and to him onely; and 
(excepting the limits set him by naturall Law) as entire, as in the 
condition of meer Nature, and of warre of every one against his 
neighbour. 

Prom the definition of Punishment, I inferre, Pirst, that neither 
private revenges, nor injuries of private men, can properly be stiled 
Punishment; because they proceed not from publique Authority. 

Secondly, that to be neglected, and unpreferred by the publique 
favour, is not a Punishment; because no new evill is thereby on 
any man Inflicted; he is onely left m the estate he was in before. 

Thirdly, that the evill inflicted by publique Authority, without 
precedent publique condemnation, is not to be stiled by the name of 
Punishment; but of an hostile act; because the fact for which a 
man is Punished, ought first to be Judged by publique Authority, 
to be a transgression of the Law. 

Fourthly, that the evill inflicted by usurped power, and Judges 
without Authority from the Soveraign, is not Punishment; but an 
act of hostility; because the acts of power usurped, have not 
for Author, the person condemned; and therefore are not acts 
of publique Authority. 

Fifthly, that all evill winch is inflicted without intention, or 
possibility of disposing the Delmquent, or (by his example) other 
men, to obey the Lawes, is not Punishment; but an act of hostihty; 
because without such an end, no hurt done is contained under that 
name. 

Sixthly, whereas to certain actions, there be annexed by Nature, 
divers hurtfuU consequences; as when a man in assaulting another, 
is himselfe slain, or wounded; or when he falleth into sicknesse by 
the doing of some unlawful! act; such hurt, though m respect of 
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God, who is the author of Nature, it may be said to be inflicted, 
and tlierefore a Punishinent divine; yet it is not oontaned m the 
name of Punishment in respect of men, because it is not mflicted 
by the Authority of man. 

Seventhly, If the harm inflicted be lesse than the benefit, or 
contentment that naturally followeth the crime committed, that 
harm is not vidthm the definition; and is rather the Price, or Redemp- 
tion, than the Punishment of a Crime; Because it is of the nature 
of Punishment, to have for end, the disposing of men to obey the 
Law; which end (if it he lease than the benefit of the transgression) 
it attaineth not, hut worketh a contrary efieot. 

Eighthly, If a Punishment be determined add prescribed m the 
Law it selfe, and after the crime committed, there be a greater 
Punishment inflicted, the exoesse is not PunisWent, but an aot of 
hostility. For seeing tlie aym of Punishment is not a revenge, 
but teiToui; and the terrour of a great Punishment unknown, is 
taken away by the declaration of a lesse, the unexpected addition 
is no part j of the Punishment. But where there is no Punishment 
at all determined by the Law, there whatsoever is inflicted, hath 
the nature of Punishment. For he that goes about the violation 
of a Law, wherein no penalty is determined, expeoteth an mdeter- 
minate, that is to say, an arbitrary Punishment. 

Ninthly, Harme inflicted for a Fact done before there was a Law 
that forbad it, is not Punishment, but an aot of Hostility: For 
before the Law, there is no transgression of the Law: But Punish- 
ment supposeth a fact judged, to have been a transgression of the 
Law; Therefore Harme inflicted before the Law made, is not 
Punishment, but an aot of Hostility. 

Tenthly, Hurt inflicted on the Representative of the Common- 
wealth, is not Punishment, but an aot of Hostihty: Because it is 
of the nature of Puiushment, to bo inflicted by publiiiue Authority, 
whioh is the Authorily only of the Representative it self. 

Lastly, Harme inflicted upon one that is a declared enemy, fals not 
under me name of Punishment: Because seeing they were either 
never subject to the Law, and therefore cannot transgresse it; or 
having been subject to it, and professing to be no longer so, by conse- 
quence deny they can transgresse it, all the Harmes that can bo done 
them, must he t^en as acts of Hostihty. But in declared Hostility, 
all mfiiction of evUl is lawfuU. From whence it followeth, that if a 
subject shall by fact, or word, wittingly, and deUberatly deny the 
authority of the Representative of the Common-wealth, (whatsoever 
penalty hath been formerly ordained for Treason,) he may lawfully 
be made to sufier whatsoever the Representative will; For in deny- 
ing subjection, he denyes such Punishment as by the Law hath been 
ordained; and therefore suffers as an enemy of the Common-wealth; 
that is, according to the will of the Representative For the Punish- 
ments set down m the Law, are to Subjects, not to Enemies; such 
as are they, that having been by their own aot Subjects, deliberately 
revolting, deny the Soveraign Power. 
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The first, and most generall distribution of Punishments, is into 
Dmne', and Humane. Of the former I shall have occasion, to speak, 
m a more convenient place hereafter. 

Humane, are those Punishments that be inflicted by the 
Commandement of Man; and are either Gorporail, or Pecuniary, 
or Ignominy, or Imprisonment, or ExUe, or mixt of the.se. 

Corporall Punishment is that, which is inflicted on the body 
directly, and according to the mtention of him that inflxoteth it: 
such as are stripes, or wounds, or deprivation of such pleasures of 
the body, as were before lawfully enjoyed. 

And of these, some be GapitaU, some Lesse than Gapitall. Capitall, 
is the Infliction of Death; and that either sunply, or with torment. 
Lesse than Capitall, are Stripes, Wounds, Chains, and any other 
coverall Paine, not in its own nature mortalL For if upon the 
Inmotion of a Punishment death follow not in the intention of the 


Inflioter, the Punishment is not to bee esteemed Capitall,_ though 
the harms prove mortal! by an accident not to be foreseen; in which 
case death is not inflicted, but hastened. 

Pecuniary Punishment, is that which oonsisteth not only in the 
deprivation of a Summe of Mony, but also of Lands, or any other 
goods which are usually bought and sold for mony. And in case 
the Law, that ordaineth such a punishment, be made with design 
to gather mony, from such as shall trausgresse the same, it is not 
properly a Punishment, but the Price of priviledge, and exemption 
from the Law, which doth not absolutely forbid the fact, but only 
to those that are not able to pay the mony: except where the Law 
IS Naturall, or part of ReUgion; for in that case it is not an exemp- 
tion from the Law, but a transgression of it. As where a Law 
exacteth a Pecuniary mulct, of them that take the name of God. m 
vaine, the payment of the mulct, is not the price of a dispensation 
to sweare, but the Punishment of the transgression of a Law undis- 
pensable. In like manner if the Law impose a Summe of Mony to 
be payd, to him that has boen Injured; this is but a satisfaction 
for the hurt done him; and extinguisheth the accusation of the 
party injured, not the crime of the offender. 

Ignominy, is the infliction of such Evill, as is made Dishonorable; 
or the deprivation of such Good, as is made Honourable by the 
Common-wealth. For there be some thmgs Honourable by Nature; 
as the effects of Courage, Magna[ni]niity, Strength, Wisdome, and 
other abihties of body and mind: Others made Honorable by the 
Common-wealth; as Badges, Titles, Oflfioes, or any other singular 
rn^ke of the Soverai^s favour. The former, (though they may 
faile by nature, or accident,) cannot be taken away by a Law; and 
therefore the losse of them is not Punishment. But the later, may 
be taken away by the publique authority that made them Honorable, 
and are properly Punishments : Such are degrading men condemned, 
of their Badges, Titles, and OfflcM; or declaring them uncapable 
of the like in tune to come. 

Imprisonment, is when a man is by publique Authority deprived 
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of liberty; and may happen from two divers ends; whereof one is 
the safe custody of a man aconsed; the other is the inflioling of paine 
on a man condemned. The former is not Punishment; because no 
man is supposed to be Punisht, before he be Judicially heard, and 
declared guilty. And therefore whatsoever hurt a man is made to 
suffer by bonds, or restraint, before his cause be heard, over and 
above iJiat which is necessary to assure his custody, is against 
the Law of Nature. But the later is Punishment, because Evill, 
and inflicted by publique Authority, for somewhat that has by the 
same Authority been Judged a Transgression of the Law. Under 
this word Impriso[n]ment, I comprehend all restraint of motion, 
caused by an extemall obstacle, be it a House, which is called 
by the general name of a Prison; or an Hand, as when men are said 
to be confined to it; or a place where men are set to worke, as m 
old time men have been condemned to Quarries, and in these tunes 
to Galhes, or be it a Chaine, or any other such impediment. 

Ex%le, (Banishment) is when a man is for a crime, condemned to 
depart out of the dommion of the Common-wealth, or out of a 
oertaine part thereof; and during a prefixed time, or for ever, not 
to return mto it: and seemeth not in its own nature, without other 
circumstances, to be a Punishment; but rather an escape, or a 
publique commandement to avoid Punishment by flight. And 
Cicero sayes, there was never any such Punishment ordamod in the 
City of Eome\ but cals it a refuse of men in danger. For it a man 
banished, be neverthelosse permitted to enjoy his Goods, and the 
Revenue of his Lands, the meer change of ayr is no Punishment; 
nor does it tend to that benefit of the Common-wealth, for which all 
Punishments are ordamed, (that is to say, to the forming of mens 
wils to the observation of the Law;) but many tunes to the dammage 
of tlie Common-wealth. For a Banished man, is a lawful! enemy of 
the Common-wealth that banished him; as being no more a Member 
of the same. But if he be withall deprived of his Lands, or Goods, 
then the Punishment lyeth not m the Exile, but is to be reckoned 
amonMt Punishments Pecuniary. 

All Punishments of Innocent subjeotSj be they great or httle, are 
agamst the Law of Nature: For Punishment is only for Trans- 
gression of the Law, and therefore there can be no Punishment of 
the Innocent. It is therefore a violation, First, of that Law of 
Nature, which forhiddeth all men, in their Revenges, to look at 
any thing but some future good: For there can arrive no good to 
the Common-wealth by Punishing the Innocent. Secondly, of 
that, which forhiddeth Ingratitude; For seeing all Soveiaign 
Power, is originally given by the consent of every one of the Subjects, 
to the end they should as long as they are obedient, be protected 
thereby; the Punishment of the Innocent, is a rendring of Evill 
for Good. And thirdly, of the Law that commandeth Equity ; that 
is to say, an equall disteibution of Justice; which in Punishing the 
Innocent is not observed. 

But the Infliction of what evill soever, on an Innocent man, that 
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is not a Subject, if it be for the benefit of the Common-wealth, and 
without violation of any former Covenant, is no breach of the Law 
of Nature. For all men that are not Subjects, are either Enemies, 
or else they have ceased from being so, by some precedent covenants. 
But agamst Enemies, whom the Commonwealth judgeth capable 
to do them hurt, it is lawfiill by the originall Right of Nature to 
make warre; wherein the Sword Judgeth not, ncr doth the Victor 
make distinction of Nocent, and Innocent, as to the time past; 
nor has other respect of mercy, than as it conduceth to tho good of 
his own People. And upon this ground it is, that also in Subjects, 
who deliberatly deny tho Authority of the Common-wealth estab- 
lished, the vengeance is lawfully extended, not onely to the Fathers, 
but also to the third and fourth generation not yet in being, and 
consequently innocent of the fact, for which they are afiiioted: 
because the nature of this oflence, oonsisteth in the renouncing of 
subjection; which is a relapse into the condition of warre, commonly 
called Rebellion; and they that so offend, suffer not as Subjects, 
but as Enemies. For Rebdlion, is but warre renewed. 

Bewaed, is either of Gift, or by Contract. When by Contract, is 
IS called Salary, and Wages-, which is benefit due for service per- 
formed, or promised When of Gift, it is benefit proceeding from the 
grace of them that bestow it, to encourage, or enable men to do 
them service. And therefore when the Sovereign of a Common- 
wealth appointeth a Salary to any pubhque Office, he that reoeiveth 
it, is bound in Justice to performs hia office; otherwise, he is bound 
onely m honour, to acknowledgement, and an endeavour to requitall. 
For though men have no lawful! remedy, when they be commanded 
to quit their private businesse, to serve the publique, without 
Reward, or Salary; yet they are not bound thereto, by the Law of 
Nature, nor by the Institution of the Common-wealth, unlesse the 
service cannot otherwise be done; because it is supposed the 
Sovereign may make use of all them means, insomuch as the most 
common Souldier, may demand the wages of his warrefaro, as a 
debt. 

The benefits which a Sovereign bestoweth on a Subject, for fear 
of some power, and ability he hath to do hurt to the Common- 
wealth, are not properly Rewards; for they are not Salaiyes; 
because there is in this case no contract supposed, every man being 
obliged already not to do the Common-wealth disservice: nor are 
thejr Graces; because they be extorted by fear, which ought not to 
be incident to the Soveraign Power: but are rather Sacrifices, which 
the Soveraign ( considered in his naturall person, and not in the person 
of the Common-wealth) makes, for the appeasing the discontent of 
him he thinks more potent than himselfe; and encourage not to 
obedience, but on the contrary, to the continuance, and mcreaaing 
of further extortion. 

And whereas some Salaries are certain, and proceed from the 
publique Treasure; and others uncertain, and oasuall, proceeding 
from the execution of the Office for which the Salary is ordained; 
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the later is m some oases hiirtfull to tlie Common-wealth; as in 
the case of Judioattire. For where the benefit of the Judges, and 
Ministers of a Court of Justice, ariseth for the multitude of Causes 
that are brought to their cognisance, there must needs follow two 
Inconveniences: One, is the nourishing of sutes; for the more 
sutes, the greater benefit: and another that depends on that, which 
is contention about Jurisdiction; each Court drawing to it selfe, 
as many Causes as it can. But in offices of Execution there are not 
those Inconveniences; because their employment cannot be en- 
oreased by any endeavour of their own. And thus much shall 
sufiioe for the nature of Punishment, and Reward; which are, as it 
were, the Nerves and Tendons, that move the Umbes and joynts 
of a Common-wealth. 

Hitherto I have set forth the nature of Man, (whose Pride and 
other Passions have compelled him to submit himseUe to Govern- 
ment;) together with the great power of his Governour, whom I 
compared to Lemathan, takmg that comparison out of the two last 
verses of the one and fortieth of Job; where God having set forth 
the great power of Lemaihan, called him King of the Proud. There 
IS nothing, saith he, on earth, to be compared with hvm. He is made 
so as not to be afratd. Hee seeih every high thing below him. ; and ta 
King of all the children of pride. But because he is mortall, and 
subject to decay, as all other Earthly creatures are; and because 
there is that in heaven, (though not on earth) that he should stand 
in fear of, and whose Lawos he ought to obey; I shall in the next 
following Chapters speak of his Diseases, and the causes of his 
Mortality; and of what Lawes of Nature he is bound to obey. 


CHAP. yTTT 

Of those things that Weaken, or tend to the DissOLUTroN 
of a Common-wealth 

THOtran nothing can be immortall, which mortals make; yet, 
if men had the use of reason they pretend to, their Common-wealths 
might be secured, at least, from perishing by internail diseases. For 
by the nature of their Institution, they are designed to live, as long 
as Man-kind, or as the Lawes of Nature, or as Justice it selfe, which 
gjivea them life. Therefore when tiiey come to be dissolved, not 
by externall violence, but intestine disorder, the fault is not in men, 
as they are the Matter; but as they are the Makers, and orderers of 
them. For men, as they become at last weary of irregular justlmg, 
and hewing one another, and desire with all their hearts, to couforme 
themselves into one firme and lasting edifice; so for want, both of 
the art of .making fit Lawes, to square their actions by, and also of 
humility, and patience, to suffer tiie rude and oombersome points of 
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their present greatnesse to be taken ofl, they cannot -without the 
help of a very able Architeot, be compiled, into any other than a 
orasie building, such as hardly lasting out then own time, must 
assuredly fall upon the heads of their posterity. 

Amongst the Infirmihes therefore of a Common-wealth, I -will 
reckon in the first place, those that ajise from an Imperfect Institu- 
tion, and resemble the diseases of a natnrall body, which proceed 
from a Defeotuous Procreation. 

Of which, this is one. That a man to obtain a Kingdoms, is some, 
times content with lease Power, than to the Peace, arid defence of the 
Common-wealth is necessarily required,. Prom whence it oommeth 
to passe, that -when the exercise of the Power layd by, is for the 
publique safety to be resumed, it hath the resemblance of an unjust 
act; which msposeth great numbers of men (when occasion is 
presented) to robell; In the same manner as the bodies of children, 
gotten by diseased parents, are subject either to untimely death, 
or to purge the ill qualiW, derived from their vicious conception, 
by breakmg out into biles and scabbs. And when Kings deny 
themselves some such necessary Power, it is not alwayes (though 
sometimes) out of ignorance of -what is necessary to the office they 
undertake; but many times out of a hope to recover the same 
agam at their pleasure; Whcrem they reason not well; because 
such as will hold them to their promises, shall be maintained against 
them by forraign Common-wealths; who in order to the good of 
their o-wn Subjects let slip fe-w occasions to weaken the estate of their 
Neighbours. So was Thomas Bechet Archbishop of Canterbury, 
supported against Henry the Second, by the Pope; the subjection 
of Eocleaiasticjues to the Common-wealth, having boon dispensed 
■with by WhlUam the Gonquerour at his reception, when he took 
an OaiJi, not to infringe the hberty of the Church. And so -were 
the iSaroiw, whose power was by William Rufus (to have their help 
in transferring the Succession Scorn his Elder brother, to himselfe,) 
encreased to a degree, inconsistent -with the Soveraign Power, 
maintained in their Rebellion against King John, by the Erenoh, 

Nor does this happen in Monarchy onoly. For -whereas the stile 
of the antient Roman Common--wealth, was. The Senate, and People 
of Rome; neither Senate, nor People pretended to the -whole Power; 
which first caused the seditions, of Tiber ius Oracehua, Oaiua Oraoohus, 
Lucius Saturninus, and others; and afterwards the warros between 
the Senate and the People, under Marina and SyUa; and again 
under Pompey and Ooesar, to the Extmctiou of their Demooraty, 
and the setting up of Monarchy. 

The people of Athens bound themselves but from one onely 
Action ; which was, that no man on paiu of death should propound 
the renewing of the wane for the Islands of Salamis; And yet 
thereby, if Solon had not caused to be given out he was mad, and 
afterwards in gesture and habit of a mad-man, and in verse, pro- 
pounded it to the People that flocked about him, they had had an 
enemy perpetually in readinesse, even at the gates of their Gtie; 
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such dammage, or shifts, are all Common-wealths forced to, that 
have their Power never so little hmited. 

In the second place, I observe the Diseases of a Common- wealth, 
that proceed from the poyson of seditious doctrines; whereof one 
is. That every private man is Judge of Good and Evill actions. This 
13 true in the condition of meet Nature, where there are no Civill 
Lawes; and also under Civill Government, in such oases as are not 
determined by the Law. But otherwise, it is manifest, that the 
measure of Good and EvQl actions, is the Cmll Law; and the Judge 
the Legislator, who is alwayes Kepresentative of the Common- 
wealth. From this false doctrine, men are disposed to debate with 
themselves, and dispute the commands of the Common- wealth; 
and afterwards to obey, or disobey them, as in their private 
judgements they shall think fit. Whereby the Common-wealth is 
distracted and Weakened. 

Another doctrine repugnant to Civill Society is, that whatsoever a 
man does against his Gonscience, is Sinne; and it dependeth on the 
presumption of makmg himself judge of Good andt Evill. For a 
mans Consoienoe, and his Judgement is the same thing; and as the 
Judgement, so also the Conscience may be erroneous. Therefore, 
though he that is subject to no Civill Law, sinneth in all he does 
agamst his Consoienoe, because he has no other rule to follow but 
his own reason; yet it is not so with hun that lives in a Common- 
wealth; because the Law is the publique Consoienoe, by which he 
hath already undertaken to be guided. Otherwise in such diversity, 
as there is of private Consciences, which are but private opinions, 
the Common-wealth must needs be distracted, and no man dare 
to obey the Sovereign Power, farther than it shall seem good in his 
his own eyes. 

It hath been also commonly taught. That Faith and Sanctity, 
a/re not to he attained by Study and Reason, hwt by swpematurall 
Inspiration or Infusion, which granted, I see not why any man 
should render a reason of his Faith; or why every Christian should 
not be also a Prophet; or why any man should take the Law of his 
Country, rather than his own Inspiration, for the rale of his action. 
And thus wee fall agam into the fault of takmg upon us to Judge 
of Good and Evdl; or to make Judges of it, such private men as 
pretend to be supernaturally Inspired, to the Dissolution of all 
Civill Government. Faitli comes by hearing, and hearmg by those 
accidents, which guide us into the presence of them that speak to 
us; which accidents ore all contrived by God Almighty; and yet 
are not supernatural!, but onely, for the great number of them that 
conourre to every efieot, unobservable. Faith, and Sanctity, are 
indeed not very frequent; but yet they are not Miracles, but brought 
to passe by education, discipline, correction, and other naturall 
wayes, by which God worketh them in his elect, at such time as he 
thinketh fit. And these three opinions, permcious to Peace and 
Government, have in this part of the world, proceeded chiefly 
from the tongues, and pens of unlearned Divines; who joyning the 
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words of Holy Scripture together, otherwise than is agreeable to 
reason, do what they can, to make men think, that Sanctity and 
Natural Beason, cannot stand together. 

A fourth opinion, repugnant to the nature of a Common-wealth, 
is this, That he that hath the Soveraign Power, is subject to the Oivill 
Lawes. It is true, that Soveraigna are all subject to the Lawes of 
Nature; because such lawea be Divine, and cannot by any man, or 
Common-wealth be abrogated. But to those Lawes which the 
Soveraign himselfe, that is, which the Common-wealth maketh, he 
is not subject. Nor to be subject to Lawes, is to be subject to the 
Common-wealth, that is to the Soveraign Kepresentative, that is 
to himsolfe; which is not subjection, but freedome from the Lawes. 
Which eiTour, because it setteth the Lawes above the Soveraign, 
setteth also a Judge above him, and a Power to punish him; which 
is to make a new Soveraign; and again for the same reason a third, 
to pumsh the second; and so continually without end, to the 
Confusion, and Dissolution of the Common-wealth. 

A Nifth doctrine, that tendeth to the Dissolution of a Common- 
wealth, is. That every private man has an absolute Propriety in his 
Goods ; such, as excludeth the Bight of the Soveraign. Every man has 
indeed a Propriety that excludes the Bight of every other Subject: 
And he has it onely from the Soveraign Power; without the pro- 
tection whereof, every other man should have equall Bight to the 
same. But if the Eight of the Soveraign also be excluded, he cannot 
performs the office they have put him mto; which is, to defend them 
both from forraign enemies, and from the injuries of one another; 
and consequently there is no longer a Common-wealth. 

And if the Propriety of Subjects, exclude not the Right of the 
Soveraign Representative to their Goods; much lease to their offices 
of Judicature, or Execution, in which they Represent the Soveraign 
himselfe. 

There is a Sixth doctrine, plainly, and directly against the essence 
of a Common-wealth; and ’tis tms. That the Soveraign Power may 
be divided. Eor what is it to divide the Power of a Common-wealth, 
but to Dissolve it; for Powers divided mutually destroy each other. 
And for these doctrines, men are chiefly beholding to some of those, 
that making profession of the Lawes, endeavour to make them 
depend upon their own learning, and not upon the Legislative Power. 

And as Raise Doctrine, so also often- times the Example of different 
Government m a neighbouring Nation, disposeth men to alteration 
of the forme already aetled. So the people of the Jewes were 
stirred up to reject God, and to call upon the Prophet Samuel, 
for a King after the manner of the Nations: So also the lesser Cities 
of Greece, were continually disturbed, with seditions of the Aristo- 
oraticall, and Demoeraticall factions; one part of almost every 
Common-wealth, desiring to imitate the Laoedmmonians; the 
other, the Athenians, And I doubt not, but many men, have been 
contented to see the late troubles in England, out of an imitation 
of the Low Countries; supposing theie needed no more to grow 
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rich, than to change, os they had done, the forme of their Govern- 
ment. For the constitution of mans nature, is of it selfo subject 
to desire novelty When therefore they are provoked to the same, 
by the neighbourhood also of those that have, been enriched by it, 
it is almost impossible for them, not to be content with those that 
Bohoite them to change; and love the first beginnmgs, though they 
be grieved with the continuance of disorder; like hot blouds, that 
having gotten the itch, tear themselves with their own nayles, till 
they can endure the smart no longer. 

And as to Rebellion in particular agamst Monarchy; one of the 
most frequent causes of it, is the Reading of the books of Policy, 
and Histories of the antient Greeks, and Romans; from which, 
young men, and all others that are unprovided of the Antidote 
of sohd Reason, receiving a strong, and delightfull impression, of the 
great exploits of warre, atchieved by the Conductors of their Armies, 
receive withaU a pleasmg Idea, of all they have done besides; and 
imagine their great prosperity, not to have proceeded from the 
Bcmulation of particular men, but from the vertue of their popular 
forme of government: Not considering the frequent Seditions, 
and Civill warres, produced by the imperfection of their Policy. 
From the reading, I say, of such books, men have undertaken to 
kill their Kings, because the Greek and Latine writers, in their books, 
and discourses of Pohoy, make it lawfull, and laudable, for any man 
so to do; provided before he do it, he call him Tyrant. For they 
say not Regicide, that is, killing of a King, but Tyrannicide, that is, 
kiUing of a Tyant is lawfuU. From the same books, they that live 
under a Monarch conceive an opinion, that the Subjects m a Popular 
Common- wealth enjoy Liberty; but that in a Monarchy they are 
all Slaves. I say, they that live undcc a Monarchy conceive such 
an opinion; not they that live under a Popular Government: for 
they find no such matter. In summe, I cannot imagine, how any 
thing can be more prejudicial! to a Monarchy, than the allowing 
of such books to be publikely read, without present applying such 
correctives of discreet Masters, as are fit to take away their Venime: 
Which Venime I will not doubt to compare to the biting of a mad 
Dogge, which is a disease the Physicians call Hydrophobia, or fear 
of Water. For as he that is so bitten, has a oontmuall torment of 
thirst, and yet abhorreth water; and is in such an estate, as if the 
poyson endeavoureth to convert him into a Dogge: So when a 
Monarchy is once bitten to the quick, by those DemooratioaU 
writers, that continually snarle at that estate; it wanteth nothing 
more than a strong Monarch, which neverthelesse out of a certain 
Tyrannophobia, or leare of being strongly governed, when they have 
hun, they abhorre. 

As there have been Doctors, that hold there be three Soules m a 
man: so there be also that think there may be more Soules, (that is, 
more Soveraigns,) than one, in a Common -wealth; and set up a 
Swpremacy against the Soveraignty; Canons against Lawes; and a 
Ghostly Authority against the OmB; working on mens minds, with 
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words and distinctions, that of themselves signifie nothing, but 
bewray (by their obscurity) that there walketh (as some think 
invisibly) another Kingdome, as it were a Kingdome of Fayries, 
m the dark. Now seeing it is manifest, that the Civill Power, 
and the Power of the Common- wealth is the same thing; and 
that Supremacy, and the Power of making Canons, and granting 
Faculties imply eth a Common-wealth; it followeth, that where 
one is Soveraign, another Supreme; where one can make Lawes, and 
another make Canons; there must needs be two Common- wealths, 
of one & the same Subjects; which is a Kmgdome divided in it 
selfe, and cannot stani For notwithstanding the insignificant 
distinction of Tem^rall, and OhoMy, they are still two Kingdomes, 
and every Subj'eot is subject to two Masters For seemg the Ghostly 
Power ohallengeth the Right to declare what is Sinne it ohallengeth 
by oonsequenoe to declare what is Law, (Sinne being nothing but 
the transgression of the Law;) and again, the Civill Power ohaUeng- 
ing to declare what is Law, eveiy Subject must obey two Masters, 
who both wiU have their Commands be observed as Law; which is 
impossible. Or, if it be but one Kingdome, either the Oimll, which 
is the Power of the Common-wealth, must be subordinate to the 
Ghostly, and then there is no Soveraignty but the Ghostly', or the 
Ghostly must be subordinate to the TewporaU, and then there is no 
Supremacy but the Temporail. When therefore these two Powers 
oppose one another, the Common-wealth cannot but be in great 
danger of Civill watre, and Dissolution. For the Oivill Authority 
being more visible, and standing in the oleerer light of naturall 
reason, cannot choose but draw to it in all times a very considerable 
part of the people: And the Spirituall, though it stand in the dark- 
nesse of Sohoole distinctions, and hard words; yet because the 
fear of Darknesse, and Ghosts, is greater than other fears, cannot 
want a party sufficient to Trouble, and sometimes to Destroy a 
Common-wealth, And this is a Disease which not unfitly may be 
compared to the Bpilepsie, or Falhng-sioknesse (which the Jowes 
took to be one kind of possession by Spirits) in the Body Naturall. 
For as in this Disease, there is an unnatural! spirit, or wind in the 
head that obstruoteth the roots of the Nerves, and moving them 
violently, taketh away the motion which naturally they should have 
from the power of the Soule in the Brain, and thereby oauseth 
violent, and irregular motions (which men call Convulsions) in the 
parts; insomuch as he that is seized therewith, falleth down some- 
Lmes into the water, and sometimes into the fire, as a man deprived 
of his senses, so also in the Body Politique, when the spuituall 
power, moveth the Members of a Common-wealth, by the terrour 
of punishments, and hope of rewards (lyhioh are the Nerves 
of it,) otherwise than by the CSviU Power (which is the Soule 
of the Common-wealth) they ought to be moved; and by strange, 
and hard words suffocates their understanding, it must needs thereby 
Distract the people, and either Overwhelm the Common-wealth 
with Oppression, or oast it into the Fire of a Civill warre. 
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Sometimes also m the meerly CSvill government, there be more 
than one Soule: As when the Power of levying mony, (whioh is 
the Nutritive faculty,) has depended on a generall Assembly; the 
Power of conduct and command, (which is the Motive faculty,) 
on one man ; and the Power of making Lawes, (which is the Rational) 
faculty,) on the accidental! consent, not onely of those two, but also 
of a third; This endangereth the Common-wealth, somtimes 
for want of consent to good Lawes; but most often for want 
of such Nom’ishment, as is necessary to Life, and Motion. Por 
although few perceive, that such government, is not government, 
but division of the Common-wealth into throe Factions, and call it 
mixt Monarchy; yet the truth is, that it is not one mdependent 
Common-wealth, but three independent Factious ; nor one Represen- 
tative Person, but three. In the Kingdoms of God, there may be 
three Persons independent, without breach of unity in God that 
Eeigneth; but where men Reigne, that be subject to diversity of 
opimons, it cannot be so And therefore if the King bear the person 
of the People, and the generall Assembly hear also the person of the 
People, and another Assembly bear the person of a Part of the 
people, they are not one Person, nor one Soveraign, but three 
Persona, and three Soveraigns. 

To what Disease in the Naturall Body of man I may exactly 
compare this uregularity of a Common-wealth, I know not. But I 
have seen a man, that had another man growing out of his side, 
with an head, armes, breast, and stomach, of his own: If he had had 
another man growing out of his other side, the comparison might 
then have been exact 

Hitherto I have named such Diseases of a Common-wealth, as 
are of the greatest, and most present danger. There be other, not 
so great; which neverthelesse are not unfit to bo observed. At 
first, the difficulty of raismg Mony, for the necessary uses of the 
Common-wealth; especially m the approach of warre. This 
difficulty ariseth from the opinion, that every Subject hath of a 
Propriety m his lands and goods, exclusive of the Soveraigns Right 
to the use of the same. From whence it oommeth to passe, that the 
Soveraign Power, which foreseeth the necessities and dangers of 
the Common-wealth, (finding the passage of mony to the publiquo 
Treasure obstructed, by the tenacity of the people,) whereas it 
ought to extend it seUe, to encounter, and prevent suob dangers 
in their beginnings, oontraoteth it selfe as long as it can, and when 
it cannot longer, struggles with the people by stratagems of Law, 
to obtain little summes, which not sufflomg, he is fain at last violently 
to open the way for present supply, or Perish; and being put often 
to these extremities, at last reduceth the people to their due temper; 
or else the Common-wealth must perish. Insomuch as we may 
compare this Distemper very aptly to an Ague; wherein, the 
fleshy parts bemg congealed, or by venomous matter obstructed, 
the Veins which by their naturall course empty themselves into the 
Heart, are not (as they ought to he) supplyed from the Arteries, 
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whereby there suooeedeth at first a cold contraction, and trembling 
o£ the limbea; and afterwards a hot, and strong endeavour of the 
Heart, to force a passage for the Bloud; and before it can do that, 
oontenteth it selfe with the small refreshments of such thmgs as 
ooole for a time, till (if Nature be strong enough) it break at last 
the contumacy of the parts obstructed, and dissipateth the venome 
into sweat; or (if Nature be too weak) the Patient dyeth. 

Again, there is sometimes in a Common-wealth, a Disease, which 
resembleth the Pleurisie; and that is, when the Treasure of the 
Common-wealth, flowing out of its due course, is gathered together 
in too much abundance in one, or a few private men, by Monopolies, 
or by Parmes of the Pubhque Revenues; in the same manner as 
the Blood in a Pleurisie, getting into the Membrane of the breast, 
breedeth there an Inflammation, accompanied with a Fover, and 
painfull stitches. 

Also, the Popularity of a potent Subject, (unlesse the Common- 
wealth have very good caution of his fidelity,) is a dangerous Disease; 
because the peo;^6 (which should receive their motion from the 
Authority of the Soveralgn,) by the flattery, and by the reputation 
of an ambitious man, are drawn away from their obedience to the 
Lawes, to follow a man, of whose vertues, and designes they have no 
knowledge. And this is commonly of more danger in a Popular 
Government, than in a Monarchy; because an Army is of so great 
force, and multitude, as it may easily be made believe, they are the 
People. By this means it was, that JvliiLa Omaar, who was sot 
up by the People against the Senate, having won to himselfe the 
affections of his Army, made himselfe Master, both of Senate and 
People. And this proceeding of popular, and ambitious men, is 
plain Rebellion; and may be resembled to the effects of Witoboraft, 

Another infirmity of a Common-wealth, is the immoderate 
greatnesse of a Town, when it is able to furnish out of its own Circuit, 
the number, and expenoe of a great Army: As also the groat number 
of Corporations; which are as it were many lesser Common- wealths 
m the bowels of a greater, like wormes in the entrayles of a naturall 
man. To which may be added, the Liberty of Disputmg against 
absolute Power, by pretenders to Politioall Prudence; which though 
bred for the most part in the Lees of the people, yet animated by 
False Doctrines, are perpetually medlmg with the Fundamental! 
Lawes, to the molestation of the Common-wealth; like the little 
Wormes, which Physicians call Ascandes. 

We may further adds, the msatiable appetite, or Bulimia, of 
enlarging Dominion; with the inourahle Wounds thereby many 
times received from the enemy; And the Wens, of united conquests, 
which are many times a burthen, and with lease danger lost, than 
kept; As also the Lethargy of Ease, and Gonsumphon of Riot and 
Vain Expenoe. 

Lastly, when in a warre (forraign, or intestine,) the enemies get a 
finall Victory; so as (the forces of the Common-wealth keeping the 
field no longer) there is no farther protection of Subjects in their 
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loyalty; then is the Common-'wealth Dissolved, and every man at 
liberty to protect hiinselfe by such courses as his own discretion shall 
suggest unto him. For the Soveraign, is the publique Soule, giving 
Life and Motion to the Common-wealth; which expiring, the 
Members are governed by it no more, than the Carcase of a man, 
by his departed (tliough Immortall) Soule For though the Eight 
of a Soveraign Monarch cannot be extinguished by the act of 
another; yet the Obhgation of the members may. For he that 
wants protection, may seek it any where, and when he hath it, is 
obhged (without fraudulent pretence of having submitted himselfe 
out of feare,) to protect his Protection as long as he is able. But 
when the Power of an Assembly is once suppressed, the Eight of 
the same perisheth utterly; because the Assembly it selfe is extinct; 
and consequently, there is no possibility for the Soveraignty to 
re-enter. 


CHAP, yy-y 

Of the Ooticb of the. Soveraign Representative 

The Office of the Soveraign, (be it a Monarch, or an Assembly,) 
oonsisteth in the end, for which he was trusted with the Soveraign 
Power, namely the procuration of the safety of the people', to which he 
is obliged by the Law of Nature, and to render an account thereof 
to God, the Author of that Law, and to none but him. But by 
Safety here, is not meant a bare Preservation, but also all other 
Contentments of life, which every man by lawful! Industry, without 
danger, or hurt to the Common-wealth, shall acquire to himselfe. 

And this is intended should be done, not by oare applyed to 
Individualls, further than their protection from mjuries, when they 
shall complain; but by a general! Providence, contained in pubhque 
Instruction, both of Doctrine, and Example; and m the making, 
and executing of good Lawes, to which individual! persons may 
apply their own cases. 

And because, if the essentiall Eights of Soveraignty (specified 
before in the eighteenth Chapter) be taken away, the Common- wealth 
is threby dissolved, and every man retumeth mto the condition, 
and calamity of a warre with every other man, (which is the greatest 
evill that can happen in this life;) it is the Office of the Soveraign, 
to mamtain those Eights entire; and consequently against his duty. 
First, to transferre to another, or to lay from himselfe any of them. 
For he that deserteth the Means, deserteth the Ends; and he 
deserteth the Means, that being ttie Soveraign, aoknowledgeth 
himselfe subject to the GiviU Lawes; and renounoeth the Power 
of Supreme Judicature; or of making Warre, or Peace by his own 
Authority; or of Judging of the Necessities of the Common-wealth; 
or of levying Mony, and Sonldiers, when, and as much as in his 
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own conscience he shall judge necessary; or of matog Officers, 
and Ministers both of Warre, and Peace; or of appointing Teachers, 
and examining what Doctrines are conformable, or contrary to the 
Defence, Peace, and Good of the people. Secondly, it is against 
his Duty, to let the people be ignorant, or mia-informed of the 
grounds, and reasons of those his essentiall Rights; because thereby 
men are easie to be seduced, and drawn to resist him, when the 
Common-wealth shall require their use and exercise. 

And the grounds of these Bights, have the rather need to be 
diligently, and truly taught; because they oannot bo maintained 
by any OiviU Law, or terrour of legal! punishment. Pot a Oivill 
Law, that shall forbid Rebelhon (and such is all resistance to the 
essentiall Rights of Soveraignty,) is not (as a Civill Law) any obliga- 
tion, but by vertue onely of the Law of Nature, that forbiddeth 
the violation of Paith; which natural! obligation if men know 
not, they oannot know the Right of any Law the Soveraign 
maketh. And for the Punishment, they take it but for an act of 
Hostility; which when thw think they have strength enough, they 
will endeavour by acts of Hostihty, to avoyd. 

As I have heard some say, that Justice is but a word, without 
substance; and that whatsoever a man can by force, or act, acquire 
to himselfe, (not onely in the condition of warre, but also m a 
Common- wealth,) is his own, which I have already shewed to be 
false: So there he also that maintain, that there are no grounds, 
nor Principles of Reason, to sustain those essentiall Rights, which 
make Soveraignty absolute. For if there were, they would have 
been found out in some place, or other; whereas we see, there has 
not hitherto been any Common-wealth, where those Rights have 
been acknowledged, or challenged. Wherein they argue as ill, 
as if the Savage people of America, should deny there were any 
grounds, or Prmoiples of Reason, so to build a house, os to last 
as long as the materials, because they never yet saw any so woU 
built. Time, and Industry, produce eveiy day new knowledge. 
And as the art of well building, is derived from Principles of Reason, 
observed by mdustrious men, that had long studied the nature of 
materials, and the divers effects of figure, and proportion, long after 
mankmd began (though poorly) to build: So, long time after men 
have begun to constitute Common-wealths, imperfect, and apt to 
relapse into disorder, there may. Principles of Reason be found out, 
by industrious meditation, to make their constitution (excepting 
by externall violence) everlastmg. And such are those wluch I have 
in this discourse set forth: Which whether they come not into the 
sight of those that have Power to make use of them, or be neglected 
by them, or not, ooncerneth my particular interest, at this day, 
very httle. But supposing that these of mine are not such Principles 
of JReason; yet I am sure they are Principles from Authority of 
Scripture; as I shall make it appear when I shall come to speak of 
the I^gdome of God, (administced by Moses,) over the Jewes, his 
peculiar people by Covenant. 
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But they say again, that though the Prmoiples be right, yet 
Common people are not of capacity enough to be made to under- 
stand them. I should be glad, that the Rich, and Potent Subjeota 
of a Kmgdome, or those that are accounted the most Learned, were 
no lease mcapable than they. But aU men know, that the obstruc- 
tions to this kmd of doctrine, proceed not so much from the difficulty 
of the matter, as from the interest of them that are to learn. Potent 
men, digest hardly any thing that setteth up a Power to bridle their 
afleotions; and Learned men, any thmg that disoovereth their 
errours, and thereby lesseneth their Authority ■ whereas the Common- 
peoples minds, nnlesse they be tainted with dependanoe on the 
Potent, or scnbbled over with the opimons of their Doctors, are 
like clean pajier, fit to receive whatsoever by Publique Authority 
shall be imprinted in them. Shall whole Nations be brought to 
acquiesce in the great Mysteries of Christian Religion, which are 
above Reason; and millions of men be made beheve, that the same 
Body may be in innumerable places, at one and the same time, 
which is against Reason; and shall not men be able, by their teach- 
ing, and preaching, protected by the Law, to make that received, 
which IS so consonant to Reason, that any unprejudioated man, 
needs no more to learn it, than to hear it? I conclude therefore, 
that in the instruction of the people in the Essentiall Bights (which 
are the Natural!, and Fundamental! Lawes) of Soveraignty, there 
IS no difficulty, (whilest a Soveraign has his Power entire,) but what 
proceeds from his own fault, or the fault of those whom he trusteth 
in the administration of the Common-wealth; and consequently, 
it is his Duty, to cause them so to be instructed; and not onely his 
Duty, but his Benefit also, and Security, against the danger tliat may 
arrive to himselfe in his naturall Person, from Rebellion. 

And (to descend to particulars) the People are to be taught, 
First, that they ought not to be in love with any forme of Govern- 
ment they see in their neighbour Nations, more than with their 
own, nor (whatsoever present prosperity they behold in Nations 
that are otherwise governed than they,) to desire change. For the 
prosperity of a People ruled by an AristooratioaU, or Demooratioall 
assembly, oommeth not from Aristocracy, nor from Democracy, 
but from the Obedience, and Concord of the Subjects: nor do the 
people flourish m a Monarchy, because one man has the right to 
rule them, but because they obey him. Take away in any kind 
of State, the Obedience, (and consequently the Concord of the 
People,) and they shall not onely not flourish but in short time he 
dissolved. And they that go about by disobedience, to doe no more 
than reforme the Common- wealth, shall find they do thereby destroy 
it; like the foohsh daughters of Pdeas (in the fable;) which desirmg 
to renew the youth of their decrepit Father, did by the Counsel! of 
Medea, out him in pieces, and boyle him, together with strange 
herbs, but made not of him a new man. This desire of change, la 
like the breach of the first of Gods Commandements: For there 
God sayes, Non habebia Deos ahenos-, Thou shalt not have the 
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Gods of other Nations; and in another place concerning Ktngs, 
that they are Oods. 

Secondly, they are to be taught, that they ought not to be led 
with admiration of the vertue of any of them fellow Subjects, how 
high soever he stand, nor how conspicuously soever ho shine in the 
Common- wealth; nor of any Assembly, (except the Sovereign 
Assembly,) so as to deferre to them any obedience, or honour, 
appropriate to the Soveraign onely, whom (in them particular 
stations) they represent; nor to receive any influence from them, 
but such as is oonveigh^ by them from the Soveraign Authority. 
For that Soveraign, cannot be imagmed to love his People as he 
ought, that is not Jealous of them, but suffers them by the flattery 
of Popular men, to be seduced from their loyalty, as they have often 
been, not onely secretly, but openly, so as to proolaime Marriage 
with them in facie EocUsim by Preachers; and by publishing the 
same in the open streets: which may fitly be oomparra to the viola- 
tion of the second of tlie ten Commandements. 

Thirdly, in oonsequence to this, they ought to be informed, how 
great a mult it is, to speak evill of the Soveraign Eepresentative, 
(whether One man, or an Assembly of men;) or to arrae and dispute 
his Power, or any way to use his Name irreverently, whereby he 
may be brought mto Contempt with his People, and their Obedience 
(in which the safety of the Common-wealth consisteth) slackened. 
Which doctrine the third Commandement by resemblance pointeth 
to. 

Fourthly, seeing people cannot be taught this, nor when ’tis 
taught, remember it, nor after one generation past, so much as 
know in whom the Soveraign Power is placed, without setting a part 
from their ordinary labour, some oertam times, in which they may 
attend those that are appointed to instruct them; It is necessary 
that some such times be determined, wherein they may assemble 
together, and (after prayers and praises given to God, the Soveraign 
of Soveraiens) hear those their Duties told them, and the Postiive 
Lawes, such as generally ooncem them all, read and expounded, and 
be put in mind of the Authority that maketh them Lawes. To his 
encl had the Jcwes every seventh day, a Sabbath, in which the Law 
was read and expounded; and in the solemmty whereof they were 
put in mind, that their King was God; that having created the world 
in six dayes, he rested the seventh day; and by their resting on it 
from their labour, that that God was their King, which redeemed 
them from their servile, and pamfuU labour in Egypt, and gave them 
a time, after they had rejoyoed in God, to take joy also in themselves, 
by lawfull recreation. So that the tot Table of the Cbmmande- 
ments, is spent all, in setting down the summe of Gods absolute 
Power; not onely as God, but as King by pact, (in peculiar) of the 
Jewes; and may therefore give light, to those that have Soveraign 
power conferred on them by the consent of men, to see what dootrme 
th^y Ought to teach their Subjects. 

And because the tot iustruotion of Children, dependeth on the 
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care of their Parents; it is necessary that they shonld be obedient 
to them, whilest they are under their tuition; and not onely so, but 
that also afterwards (as gratitude requireth,) they acknowledge 
the benefit of their education, by eiternall signes of honour. To 
which end they are to be taught, that origmally the Father of every 
man was also his Soveraign Lord, with power over him. of life and 
death, and that the Fathers of famdies, when by instituting a 
Common-wealth, they resigned that absolute Power, yet it was 
never mtended, they should lose the honour due unto them for their 
education For to rehnquish such right, was not necessary to the 
Institution of Soveraign Power; nor would there by any reason, 
why any man should desire to have children, or take the care to 
nourish, and instruct them, if they were afterwards to have no other 
benefit from them, than from other men. And this aooordeth with 
the fifth Commandement. 

Again, every Soveraign Ought to cause Justice to be taught, 
which (consistmg m takuig from no man what is his,) is as much as 
to say, to cause men to be taught not to deprive their Neighbours, 
by violence, or fraud, of any thing which by the Soveraign Authority 
is then's. Of things held m propriety, tliose that are dearest to a 
man are his own Me, & limbs; and in the next degree (in most 
men,) those that concern conjugal! affection; and after them riches 
and means of living. Therefore the People are to be taught, to 
abstain from violence to one anothers person, by private revenges; 
from violation of oonjugaU honour; and from forcible rapme, and 
fraudulent surreption of one anothers goods. For which purpose 
also it is necessary they be shewed the eviU consequences of false 
Judgement, by corruption either of Judges or Witnesses, whereby 
the distinotion of propriety is taken away, and Justice becomes of 
no effect: all which things are intimated m the sixth, seventh, 
ei^th, and ninth Commandoments, 

Lastly, they are to be taught, that not onely the unjust facts, but 
the deaignes and mtentions to do them, (though by accident hindred,) 
are Injustice; which consisteth in the pravity of the will, as weU as 
in the irregularity of the act. And this is tide mtention of the tenth 
Commandement, and the summe of the second Table; which is 
reduced all to this one Commandement of mutual! Charity, Tho% shall 
love thy neighbour as thy sdfe; as the summe of the first Table is 
reduced to the lave of Qod', whom they had then newly received 
as their King. 

As for the Means, and Conduits, by which the people may receive 
this Instruction, wee are to search, by what means so many Opinions, 
contrary to the peace of Mankind, upon weak and false Prmoiples, 
have neverthelesse been so deeply rooted in them. I mean those, 
which I have in the precedent Chapter specified: as That men shall 
Judge of what is lawfuU and unlawful!, not by the Law it selfe, 
but by their own Consciences, that is to say, by their own private 
Judgements: That Subjects sinne m obeying the Commands of the 
Common-wealth, nnlesse they themselves have first judged them to 
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be iawfull: That their Propriety m their riches is such, as to exclude 
the Dominion, ■which the Common-iyealth hath over the same: 
That it IS Iawfull for Subjects to kill such, as they call Tyrants: 
That the Sovereign Power may be divided, and the like; which come 
to be uistilled into the People by this means. They whom neces- 
sity, or oovetousnesse keepeth attent on their trades, and labour; 
and they, on the other side, whom superfluity, or sloth carneth 
after their sensuall pleasures, (which two sorts of men take up the 
greatest part of Man-kind,) being diverted from the deep meditation, 
which the learning of truth, not onely in the matter of Nalurall 
Justice, but also of all other Sciences necessarily requireth, receive 
the Notions of their duty, chiefly from Divmes in the Pulpit, and 
partly from such of their Neighbours, or familiar aoquamtanoe, as 
having the Paoulty of discoursing readily, and plausibly, seem wriBer 
and better learned m cases of Law, and Consoienoe, than themselves. 
And the Divmes, and such others as make shew of Learnmg, derive 
their knowledge from the Universities, and from the Sohooles of 
Law, or from the Books, which b-y men eminent in those Sohooles, 
and Universities have been published. It is therefore manifest, 
that the Instruction of the people, dependeth wholly, on the right 
teaohmg of Youth m the Umversities. But are not (may some man 
say) the Universities of England learned enough already to 
do that ? or is it you will undertake to teach the Universities 1 
Hard questions. Yet to the first, I doubt not to answer; that till 
towarcfs the later end of Henry the eighth, the Power of the Pope, was 
alwayes upheld against the Power of the Common-wealth, principally 
by the Universities; and that the doctrines maintained by so many 
Preachers, against the Soveraign Power of the King, and by so 
many Lawyers, and others, that had their education there, is a 
sufficient argument, that though the Universities were not authors 
of those false doctrines, yet they knew not how to plant the true. 
Por m such a contradicdon of Opinions, it is most certain, that they 
have not been sufficiently instructed; and ’tis no wonder, if they yet 
retain a relish of that subtile liquor, wherewith they were mst 
seasoned, against the Civill Authority. But to the later question. 
It is not fit, nor needful! for me to say either I, or No: for any man 
that sees what I am doing, may easily perceive what I think. 

The safety of the People, requireth further, from him, or them 
that have the Soveraign Power, that Justice be equally aiinmistred 
to all degrees of People; that is, that as well the rich, and mighty, 
as poor and obscure persons, may be righted of the injuries done 
them; so as the great, may have no greater hope of impunity, 
when they doe violence, dishonour, or any Injury to the meaner 
sort, than when one of these, does the hke to one of them: For 
in this conslsteth Ec^uitjr; to which, as being a Precept of the Law 
of Nature, a Soveraign is as much subject, as any of the meanest 
of his People. All breaches of the Law, are offences against the 
Commonwealth: but there be some, that are also against private 
Persons. Those that concern the Common-wealth onely, may -(nth- 
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out breach of Equity be pardoned, for every man may pardon what 
is done against himseUe, aocording to his own discretion. But an 
offence against a private man, cannot in Equity be pardoned, without 
the consent of him that is injured; or reasonable satisfaction. 

The Inequahty of Subjects, prooeedeth from the Acts of Soveraign 
Power; and therefore has no more place m the presence of the 
Soveraign: that is to say, in a Court of Justice, then the Inequahty 
between Kings, and their Subjects, in the presence of the King of 
Kings. The honour of great Persons, is to he valued for their 
beneficence, and the aydes they give to men of inferiour rank, or 
not at all. And the violences, oppressions, and injuries they do, are 
not extenuated, but aggravate by the greatnesse of their persons; 
because they have least need to commit them. The consequences 
of this partiahiy towards the great, proceed in this manner. Im- 
punity maketh Insolence; Insolence Hatred; and Hatred, and 
Endeavour to puU down all oppressing and contumelious greatnesse, 
though with the rume of the Common-wealth. 

To Equall Justice, appertaineth also the Equall imposition of 
Taxes; the Equality whereof dependeth not on the Equality of 
riches, but on the Equahty of the debt, that every man oweth to 
the Common-wealth for his defence. It is not enough, for a man to 
labour for the maintenance of his hfe; but also to fight, (if need be,) 
for the securing of his labour. They must either do as the Jewes 
did after their return from captivity, in re-edifymg the Temple, 
build with one hand, and hold the Sword in the other; or else they 
must hire others to fight for them. For the Impositions, that are 
layd on the People by the Soveraign Power, are nothmg else but 
the Wages, due to them that hold the publique Sword, to defend 
private men in the exercise of severall Trades, and Callings. Seeing 
then the benefit that every one receiveth thereby, is the enjoyment 
of life, which is equally dear to poor, and rich; the debt which a 
poor man oweth them that defend his hfe, is the same which a rich 
man oweth for the defence of his; saving that the rich, who have the 
service of the poor, may be debtors not onely for their own persons, 
but for many more. Which considered, the Equality of Imposition, 
oonsisteth rather m the Equahty of that which is consumed, than 
of the riches of the persons that consume the same. For what 
reason is there, that he which laboureth much, and sparing the fruits 
of hiB labour, consumetb little, should be more charged, then he 
that living idlely, getteth little, and spendeth all ho gets; seeing 
the one hath no more protection from the Common-wealth, then 
the other 1 But when ilie Impositions, are layd upon those thmgs 
which men consume, every man payeth Equally for what he useth: 
Nor is the Common-wealth defrauded, by the luxurious waste of 
private men. 

And whereas many men, by accident unevitable, become unable 
to maintain themselves by their labour; they ought not to be left 
to the Charity of private persons; but to be provided for, (as far- 
forth as the necessities of Nature require, by the Lawes of the 
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Common-wealth. E'er aa it is Unoharitablenesse in any man, to 
neglect the impotent, so it is in the Soreraign of a Common- wealth, 
to expose them to the hazard of such uncertam CSiarity, 

But for such as have strong bodies, the case is otherwise: they are 
to be forced to work; and to avoyd the excuse of not finding employ- 
ment, there ought to be such Lawes, aa may encourage all manner of 
Arts; as Navigation, Agnoulture, Msbmg, and all manner of Mani- 
faoture that requires labour. The multitude of poor, and yet strong 
people still enoreasing, they are to be transplanted into Countries 
not sufficiently inhabited: where neverthelesse, they are not to 
exterminate those they find there; but constrain them to mhabit 
closer together, and not range a great deal of ground, to snatch 
what they find; but to court each httle Plot with art and labour, 
to give them their sustenance in due season. And when all the world 
is overcharged with Inhabitants, then the last remedy of all is Warre; 
which provideth for every man, by Victory, or Death. 

To the care of the Soveraign, belongeth the molcmg of Good 
Lawes. But what is a good Law? By a Good Law, I mean not a 
Just Law: for no Law oan bo Unjust. The Law is made by the 
Soveraign Power, and all that is done by such Power, is warranted, 
and owned by every one of the people ; and that which every man will 
have so, no man oan say in unjust. It is in the Lawes of a Common- 
wealth, as in the Lawes of Gaming: whatsoever the Gamesters all 
afree on, is Injustice to none of them. A good Law is that, which 
is Needfiill, for the Good of the People, and withall Perspiciums. 

Por the use of Lawes, (which are but Buies Authorised) is not to 
bind the People from all Voluntary actions; but to direct and keep 
them in such a motion, as not to hurt themselves by their own 
impetuous desires, rashnesse, or indiscretion, as Hedges are set, 
not to stop Travellers, but to keep them in the way. And therefore 
a Law that is not Netful, having not the true End of a Law, is not 
Good, A Law may be conceived to bo Good, when it is for the 
benefit of the Soveraign; though it be not Necessary for the People; 
but it is not so. For the good of the Soveraign and People, cannot 
he separated. It is a weak Soveraign, that has weak Subjects; 
and a weak People, whose Soveraign wanteth Power to rule them at 
his will. Unnecessary Lawes are not good Lawes; but trapps for 
Mony: which where the right of Soveraign Power is acknowledged, 
are superfluous; and whore it is not acknowledged, unsuffioient to 
defend the Peojile. 

The Perspicuity, oonsisteth not so much in the words of the Law 
it seUe, as in a Declaration of the Causes, and Motives, for which it 
was made. That is it, that showes us the meaning of the Legislator ; 
and the meaning of the Legislator known, the Law is more easily 
understood by few, than many words. For all words, are subject 
to ambiguity; and therefore mnltiplioation of words m the body oJ 
the Law, is multiphoation of ambiguily; Besides it seems to imply, 
(by too much diUgenoe,) that whosoever oan evade the words, is 
without the compasse of the Law. And this is a cause of manv 
H69C 
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unnecessary Processes. For when I consider how short were the 
Lawes of antient times; and how they grew by degrees still longer; 
me thinks I see a contention between the Penners, and Pleaders of 
the Law; the former seekmg to circumscribe the later; and the 
later to evade their oiroumscnptions; and that the Pleaders have 
got the Victory. It belongeth tiierefore to the OfBoe of a Legislator, 
(such as is in all Common-wealths the Supreme Representative, be 
it one Man, or an Assembly,) to make the reason Perspicuous, why 
the Law was made; and the Body of the Law it selfe, as short, but 
in as proper, and significant termes, as may be. 

It belongeth also to the Office of the Soveraign, to make a right 
apphcation of Punishments, and Rewards. And seemg the end of 
punishmg is not revenge, and discharge of choler; but correction, 
either of the offender, or of others by his example; the severest 
Punishments are to be inflicted for those Crimes, that are of most 
Danger to the Publique; such as are those which proceed from 
malice to the Government established; those that spring from 
contempt of Justice; those that provoke Indignation in the Multi- 
tude; and those, which unpunished, seem Authorised, as when 
they are committed by Sonnes, Servants, or Favorites of men in 
Authority: For Indignation oarrieth men, not onely against the 
Actors, and Authors of Injustice; but against all Power that is 
likely to protect them; as in the case of Tarquin; when for the 
Insolent act of one of his Sonnes, he was driven out of Borne, and the 
Monarchy it selfe dissolved. But Crimes of Infirmity; such as 
are those which proceed from great provocation, from great fear, 
great need, or from ignorance whether the Fact be a great Crime, 
or not, there is place many times for Lenity, without prejudice to 
the Common-wealth; and Lenity when there is such place for it, is 
required by the Law of Nature. The Punishment of the Lea''ers, 
and teachers m a Commotion; not the poore seduced People, when 
they are punished, can profit the Common-wealth by their example. 
To be severe to the People, is to punish that ignorance, which may 
m great part be imputed to the Soveraign, whose fault it was, they 
were no better mstruoted. 

In like manner it belongeth to the Office, and Duty of the 
Soveraign, to apply his Rewards alwayes so, as there may arise from 
them benefit to the Common-wealth: wherein consisteth thoir Use, 
and End; and is then done, when they that have well served the 
Common-wealth, are with as httle expence of the Common Treasure, 
as is possible, so well reoompenoed, as others thereby may be 
encouraged, both to servo the same as faitlifully as they can, and to 
study the arts by which they may be enabled to do it better To 
buy with Mony, or Preferment, from a Popular ambitious Subject, 
to be quiet, and desist from making all impressions m the mindes 
of the People, has nothing of the nature of Reward; (which is 
ordained not for disservice, but for service past;) nor a signe of 
Gratitude, but of Fear: nor does it tend to the Benefit, but to the 
Dammage of the Publique. It is a contention with Ambition, 
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like that of Eeraules with the Monster Hydra, which having many 
heads, for every one that was vanquished, there grew up three. For 
in like manner, when the stubbomnesae of one Popular man, is 
overcome with Reward, there arise many more (by the Example) 
that do the same Mischiefe, in hope of like Benefit; and as 
aU sorts of Manifaoture, so also Malice encreaseth by being 
vendible. And though sometimes a Civill warre, may be di±- 
ferred, by such wayes as that, yet the danger growes stiU the greater, 
and the Publique ruine more assured. It is therefore against the 
Duty of the Soveraign, to whom the Publique Safety is committed, 
to Reward those that aspire to greatnesse by disturbing the Peace of 
then Country, and not rather to oppose the beginmngs of such men, 
with a little danger, than after a longer time with greater. 

Another Busmesae of the Soveraign, is to choose good Counsel- 
lours; I mean such, whose advice he is to take m the Government 
of tlie Common-wealth. For this word Connsell, Gonsilium, 
corrupted from Considium, is of a large signification, and oompre- 
hendeth all Assemblies of men that sit together, not onely to 
deliberate what is to be done hereafter, but also to judge of Facts 
past, and of Law for the present. I take it here in the first sense 
onely: And in this sense, there is no ohoyoe of Counsell, neither in a 
Democracy, nor Aristocracy j because the persons Counselling are 
members of the person Counselled. The ohoyoe of Counseilours 
therefore is proper to Monarchy; In which, the Soveraign that 
endeavoureth not to make ohoyoe of those, that m every kind are 
the most able, disohargeth not lus Office as he ought to do. The 
most able Counseilours, are they that have least hope of benefit 
by giving evill Counsell, and most knowledge of those things that 
conduce to the Peace, and Defence of the Common- wealth. It is a 
hard matter to know who expecteth benefit from publique troubles; 
but the signes that guide to a just suspicion, is the soothmg of the 
people in their unreasonable, or irremediable grievances, By men 
whose estates are not sufficient to discharge their accustomed 
expenoes, and may easily be observed by any one whom it concerns 
to know it. But to know, who has most knowledge of the Pubhque 
affaires, is yet harder; and they that know them, need them a great 
deale the lesse. For to know, who knowes the Rules almost of any 
Art, is a great degree of the knowledge of the same Art; because 
no man can be assured of the truth of anothers Rules, but he that is 
first taught to understand them. But the best sigues of Knowledge 
of any Art, are, much conversing in it, and constant good effects 
of it. Good Counsell comes not by Lot, nor by Inheritance; and 
therefore there is no more reason to expect good Advice from the 
rich, or noble, m matter of State, than in dehneating the dimensions 
of a fortresse; unlesse we shall think there needs no method in the 
study of the Pohtiques, (as there does in tho study of Geometry,) 
but onely to be lookers on; which is not so. For the Pohtiques is 
the harder study of the two. Whereas m these parts of Europe, 
it hath been taken for a Right of certain persons, to have place in 
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the highest Conncell of State by Inhentanoe; it is derived from the 
Conquests of the antient Germans; wherein many absolute Lords 
joyming together to conquer othesc Nations, would not enter m to 
the Confederacy, without such Priviledges, as might be marks of 
difierenoe in time following, between their Posterity, and the 
Posterity of their Subjects; which Priviledges being inconsistent 
with the Sovereign Power, by the favour of the Sovereign, they may 
seem to keep; but contending for them as their Right, they must 
needs by degrees let them go, and have at last no further honour, 
then adhsereth naturally to their abilities. 

And how able soever be the CounseHours in any aSaire, the benfit 
of them Counsell is greater, when they give every one his Advice, 
and the reasons of it apart, than when they do it in an Assembly, 
by way of Orations; and when they have prsemeditated, than when 
they speak on the sudden; both because they have more time, to 
survny the consequences of action; and are lesse subject to be 
carried awajf to oontradiotion, through Envy, Emulation, or other 
Passions arising from the difference of opinion. 

The best CounseU, in those things that concern not other Nations, 
but onely the ease, and benefit the Subjects may enjoy, by Lawes 
that look onely inward, is to be taken from the general! informations, 
and oomplamts of the people of each Provinoe, who are best 
acquaint^ with their own wants, and ought therefore, when they 
demand nothing in derogation of the essentiall Rights of Soveraignty 
to be diligently taken notice of. Eor without those Essentiall 
Rights, (as I have often before said,) the Common-wealth oaimot at 
all subsist 

A Commander of an Army in ohiefe, if he be not Popular, shall 
not be beloved, nor feared as he ought to be by his Army; and 
consequently cannot performs that office with good sueoesso. He 
must therefore be Industrious, Valiant, Affile, Liberal!, and 
Fortunate, that he may gain an opinion both of sufficiency, and of 
loving his Souldiers. This is Popularity, and breeds in the Souldiera 
both desire, and courage, to recommend themselves to his favour; 
and protects the severity of the Generali, in punishing (when need 
is) the Mutinous, or negligent Souldiers. But this love of 
Souldiers, (if caution be not ^iven of the Commanders fidelity,) 
is a dangerous thing to Sovera^n Power, especially when it is in 
the hands of an Assembly not popular. It belongeth therefore to 
the safety of the People, both that they be good Conductors, and 
faithful Subjects, to whom the Soveraign Commits his Armies. 

But when the Soveraign himselfe is Popular; that is, reverenced 
and beloved of his People, there is no danger at all from the Popu- 
larity of a Subject. Eor Souldiers are never so generally unjust, 
as to side with their Captain, though they love him, against their 
Soveraign, when they love not onely his Person, but also his Cause. 
And therefore those, who by violence have at any time suppressed 
the Power of their lawfuU Soveraign, before they could settle them- 
selves in his place, have been alwayes put to the trouble of contriving 
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their Titles, to save the People from the shame of receiving them. 
To have a tnown Right to Soveraign Po-wer, is so popular a quality, 
as he that has it needs no more, for his own part, to turn the hearts 
of his Subjects to him, but that they see ium able absolutely to 
govern his own Pamily; Nor, on the part of his enemiea, but a 
disbanding of their Armies. For the greatest and most active part 
of Mankind, has never hetherto been well contented with the 
present. 

Concerning the Offices of one Soveraign to another, which are 
comprehended in that Law, which is commonly called the Law of 
Natwna, I need not say any thing m this place; because the Law of 
Nations, and the Law of Nature, is the same thing. And every 
Soveraign hath the same Right, in procuring the safety of his People, 
that any particular man can have, in procuring the safety of hia own 
Body. And the same Law, that diotateth to men that have no Civil 
Government, what they ought to do, and what to avoyd in regard of 
one another, diotateth the same to Common-wealths, that is, to the 
Consciences of Soveraign Princes, and Soveraign Assembhes; there 
being no Court of Natural! Jusfcioe, but in the Conscience onely; 
where not Man, but God raigneth, whose Lawea, (such of them as 
oblige all Mankind.) in respect of God, as he is the Author of Nature, 
are Naturall-, and in respect of the same God, as he is King 
of Kings, are Lawea, But of the Kingdome of God, as King of 
Kings, and as King also of a peculiar People, I shall speak in the 
rest of this discourse, 


CHAP. XXXI 

Of ike Kingdome ot God by Natdbb 

That the condition of meer Nature, that is to say, of absolute 
Liberty, such as is thens, that peither are Soveraigns, nor Subjects, 
is Anarchy, and the condition of Warre: That the Praecepts, by 
which men are guided to avoyd that condition, are the Lawes of 
Nature: That a Common-wealth, without Soveraign Power, is but a 
word, without substance, and caimot stand: That Subjects owe to 
Soveraigns, simple Obedience, in all things, wherein their obedience 
is not repugnant to the Lawes of God, 1 have sufficiently proved, in 
that which I have already written. There wants onely, for the 
entire knowledge of dvill duty, to know what are those Lawes of 
God. For without that, a man knows not, when he is commanded 
any thing by the Civill Power, whether it be contrary to the Law of 
God, or not: and so, either by too much oivill obedience, offends the 
Divine Majesty, or through feare of offending God, transgresses 
the oommandements of the Common-wealth. To avoyd both these 
Books, it is necessary to know what ate the Lawes Divine. And 
seeing the knowledge of all Law, depended on the knowledge of 
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the Soveraign Power; I shall say somothing m that which followeth, 
of the Kinqdomb op God. 

Qod w King, lei the Earth rejoyce, saith the Psalmist. And again, 
God is King though the Nations he angry, and he that sitteth on the 
Cherubina, though the earth be moved. Whether men wiU or not, they 
must be subject alwayes to the Divine Power. By denying the 
Existence, or Providence of God, men may shake olf their Ease, 
but not their Yoke. But to oaU this Power of God, which extendeth 
it selfe not onely to Man, but also to Beasts, and Plants, and Bodies 
manimate, by the name of Kingdome, is but a metaphorioall use of 
the word, Eor he onely is properly said to Raigne, that governs 
his Subjects, by his Word, and by promise of Rewards to 
those that obey it, and by threatning them with Punishment 
that obey it not. Subjects therefore in the ICmgdome of God, are 
not Bodies Inanimate, nor creatures Irrationall ; because they under- 
stand no Precepts as his: Nor Atheists; nor they that believe not 
that God has any care of the actions of mankind; because they 
acknowledge no Word for his, nor have hope of his rewards, or fear 
of his threatrungs. They therefore that believe there is a God that 
governeth the world, and hath given Preeoepts, and propounded 
Rewards, and Punishments to Mankmd, are Gods Subjects; all 
the rest, are to be understood as Enemies 

To rule by Words, requires that such Words be manifestly made 
known; for else they are no liawea; For to the nature of Lawes 
belongeth a suf&cient, and clear Promulgation, such as may tike 
away the excuse of Ignorance; which m the Lawes of men is but 
of one onely kmd, and that is, Proclamation, or Promulgation by 
the voyce of man. But God deolareth his Lawes three wayes; 
by the Dictates of Naturall Reason, by Revelation, and by the Voyce 
of some man, to whom by the operation of Miracles, he prooureth 
credit with the rest. From hence there ariseth a triple Word of 
God, Rational, Sensible, and Prophettgue ; to which Correspondeth 
a triple Hearing; Right Reason, Sense Supernaturall, and Faith, 
As for Sense Supernaturall, which consisteth in Revelation, or 
Inspiration, there have not been any Universal! Lawes so given, 
because Qod speaketh not m that manner, but to particular persons, 
and to divers men divers things. 

From the difference between the other two kinds of Gods Word, 
Rationall, and Prophetique, there may be attributed to God, a two- 
fold Kingdome, Naturall, and Prophetique : Naturall, wherein he 
governeth as many of Mankind as acknowledge his Providence, by 
the naturall Dictates of Right Reason; And Prophetique, wherein 
having chosen out one peculiar Nation (the Jewes) for his Subjects, 
he governed them, and none but them, not onely by naturall Reason, 
but by Positive Lawes, which he gave them by the mouths of his 
holy Prophets. Of the Naturall Kmgdome of God I intend to speak 
in this Chapter. 

The Right of Nature, whereby God reigneth over men, and 
punisheth those that break his Lawes, is to be derived not from his 
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Creating them, as if he required obedience, as of Gratitude for Ms 
benefits; but from Ms Irresistibk Power, I have formerly shewn, 
how the Soveraign Right ariaeth from Pact- To shew how the same 
Right may arise from Nature, requires no more, but to shew in what 
case it is never taken away. Seemg all men by Nature had Right 
to All things, they had Right every one to reigne over all the rest. 
But because this Right could not be obtained by force, it concerned 
the safety of eveiy one, laying by that Right, to set up men (with 
Soveraign Authority) by common consent, to rule and defend them: 
whereas if there had been any man of Power Irresistible; there had 
been no reason, why he should not by that Power have ruled, and 
defended both himselfe, and them, according to his own discretion. 
To those therefore whose Power is irresistible, the dominion of all 
men adhcereth naturally by their exceUenoe of Power; and conse- 
quently it is from that Power, that the Kingdoms over men, and the 
Right of afflicting men at his pleasure, belongeth Naturally to God 
Almighty; not as Creator, and Gracious; but as Omnipotent. 
And though Punishment be duo for Sinne onely, because by that 
word is understood Affliction for Sinne; yet the Right of Afflicting, 
is not alwayes derived from mens Sinne, but from Gods Power. 

This question, Why Bvill men often Prosper, and Good men swffer 
Adversity, has been much disputed by the Antient, and is the same 
with this of ours, hy what Right Ood dtspenseth the Prosperities and 
Adversities of this life; and is of that difficul^, as it hath shaken 
the faith, not onely of the Vulgar, but of Philosophers, and which 
is more, of the Saints, concerning the Divine Providence. How 
Good (saith David) is the God of Israel to those that are Upright in 
Heart ; and yet my feet were almost gone, my tradeings had well-nigh 
slipt ; for 1 was grieved at the Wicked, when I saw the Ungodly in 
such Prosperity. And Job, how earnestly does he expostulate with 
God, for the many Afflictions he suffered, notwithstanding Ms 
Righteousnesse ? This question in the case of Job, is decided by God 
himselfe, not by arguments derived from Job’s Sinne, but his own 
Power For whereas the friends of Job drew their arguments from 
his Affliction to Ms Sinne, and he defended himsehe by the conscience 
of Ms Innocence, God himselfe taketh up the matter, and having 
justified the Affliction by arguments drawn from his Power, such 
as this, Where wast thou when I layd the foundations of the earth, 
and the like, both approved Job’s Innocence, and reproved the 
Erroneous doctrine of his friends, Conformable to this doctrine 
is the sentence of our Saviour, concerning the man that was bom 
Blind, in these words, Neither hath this man sinned, nor his fathers ; 
but that the works of God might be made manifest in him. And though 
it be said. That Death entred into the world by sinne, (by which is 
meant that if Adam had never sumed, he had never dyed, that is, 
never sufiered any separation of his soule from his body,) it follows 
not thence, that God could not justly have Afflicted him, though 
he had not Sinned, as well as he afflioteth other living creatures, 
that cannot sinne. 
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Having spoken of the Right of Gods Soveraignty, as grounded 
onely on Nature; we are to consider next, what are the Divine 
Lawes, or Dictate® of Naturall Reason; which Lawes concern either 
the naturall Duties of one man to another, or the Honour naturally 
due to our Divine Soveraign. The first are the same Lawes of 
Nature, of which I have spoken already in the 14, and 16. Chapters 
of tills Treatise; namely. Equity, Justice, Mercy, Humility, and the 
teat of the Morall V ertues. It remamcth therefore that we consider, 
what Prieoepts are dictated to men, by their Naturall Reason onely, 
without other word of God, touchmg the Honour and Worship of 
the Divine Majesty. 

Honour oonsisteth in the inward thought, and opinion of the 
Power, and Goodnesse of another; and therefore to Honour God, is 
to think as Highly of his Power and Goodnesse, as is possible. .And 
of that opinion, the extomall signes appearing in the Words, and 
Actions of men, are called Worshif, which is one part of that 
which the Latines understand by the word OuUus: Por GuUua 
signifieth jiroperljr, and constantly, that labour which a man bestowes 
on any thing, wilii a purpose to make benefit by it. Now those 
thmgs whereof we make benefit, are either subject to us, and the 
profit they yeeld, foUowoth the labour we bestow upon them, as 
a naturall effect; or they are not subject to us, but answer our 
labour, according to their own Wills. In the first sense the labour 
bestowed on the Earth, is called Ontture; and the education of 
Children a Culture of their mmdes. In the second sense, where 
mens wills are to be wrought to our purpose, not by Eoroe, but by 
Compleasanoe, it signifieth as much as Courting, that is, a winning 
of favour by good offices; as by praises, by acknowledging their 
Power, and by whatsoever is pleasing to them from whom we look 
for any benefit. And this is properly Worship: in which sense 
Pvhlicola, is understood for a Worshipper of the People; and OuUus 
Dei, for the Worship of God. 

Skom internail Honour, consisting in the opinion of Power and 
Goodnesse, arise three Passions; Love, which hath reference to 
Goodnesse; and Hope, and Fear, that relate to Power: And three 
parts of externall worship; Praise, Magnifying, and Blessing: The 
subject of Praise, being Goodnesse; the subject of Magnifying, and 
Blessing, being Power, and the effect thereof EeUoity. Praise, and 
Magnifying are signified both by Words, and Actions: By Words, 
when we say a man is Good, or Great; By Actions, when we thank 
him for his Bounty, and obey his Power. The opinion of the 
Happinesse of another, can onely be expressed by words. 

There bo some signes of Honour, (both in Attributes and Actions,) 
that be Naturally so; as amongst Attributes, Good, Just, Liherall, 
and the like; and amongst Actions, Prayers, Thanks, and Obedience. 
Others are so by Institution, or Custome of men; and in some times 
and places are Honourable; in others Dishonourable; in others 
Indifferent: such as are the G^tures in Salutation, Prayer, and 
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Thaokagiving, in different times and places, differently used. The 
former is Naturall, the later Arhit/rary Worship. 

And of Arbitrary Worship, there bee two differences: For 
sometimes it is a Commanded, sometimes Vohmlary Worship: 
Commanded, when it is such as hee requireth, who is Worshipped: 
Free, when it is such as the Worshipper thinks fit. When it is 
Commanded, not the words, or gesture, but the obedience is the 
Worship. But when Free, the Worship consists m the opinion of 
the beholders: for if to them the words, or actions by which we 
intend honour, seem ridiculous, and tending to contumely; they 
are no Worship; because no signes of Honour; and no signes of 
Honour; because a signe is not a signe to him that giveth it, but to 
him to whom it is made ; that is, to tiie spectator. 

Again, there is a Publique, and a Private Worship. Pubhque, 
is the Worship that a Common-wealth performeth, as one Person. 
Private, is that which a Private person exhibiteth. Publique, m 
respect of the whole Common-wealth, is Free; but m respect of 
Particular men it is not so. Private, is in secret Free; but in the 
sight of the multitude, it is never without some Restraint, either 
from the Lawes, or from the Opinion of men; which is contrary to 
the nature of Liberty. 

The End of Worship amongst men, is Power. For where a man 
teeth another worshipped, he supposeth him powerfull, and is the 
readier to obey him; which makes his Power greater. But God has 
no Ends: the worship we do him, proceeds from our duty, and is 
directed according to our capacity, by those rules of Honour, that 
Reason diotateth to be done by the weak to the more potent men, in 
hope of benefit, for fear of dammage, or in thankfulnesse for good 
already received from them. 

That we may know what_ worship of God is taught us by_ the light 
of Nature, I wiU begin with his Attributes, ’^ere, First, it is 
manifest, we ought to attribute to him Existence: For no man oan 
have the will to honour that, winch he thinks not to have any 
Beeing, 

Secondly, that those Philosophers, who sayd the World, or the 
Soule of the World was God, spake unworthily of him; and denyed 
his Existence: For by God, is understood the cause of the World; 
and to say the World is God, is to say, there is no cause of it, that 
is, no God. 

Thirdly, to say the World was not Created, but EternaU, 
(seeing ttat which is Eternal! has no cause,) is to deny there is a 
God. 

Fourthly, that they who attributing (as tiiey think) Base to God, 
take from him the care of Man-kind; take from him his Honour: 
for it takes away mens love, and fear of him; which is the root of 
Honour. 

Fifthly, in those things that signifie Greatnesse, and Power; 
to say he is Finite, is not to Honour him: For it is not a signe of the 
Will to Honour God, to attribute to him lesse than we oan; and 
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Therefore to attnbute Figwre to him, is not Honour; for all 
Figure is Finite; 

Nor to say we conceive, and imagine, or have an Idea of him in our 
mmd; for whatsoever we conceive is Finite- 

Nor to attribute to him Parts, or Totality, which are the 
Attributes onely of thmgs Fimte: 

Nor to say he is in this, or that Place: for whatsoever is in Place, 
is bounded, and Finite: 

Nor that he is Moved, or Resleth: for both these Attributes ascribe 
to him Place: 

Nor that ‘there be more Gods than one, because it implies them 
aU Fmite: for there cannot be more than one Infinite: 

Nor to ascribe to him (unlesse MetaphoncaUy, meaning not the 
Passion, but the Effect) Passions that partake of Grief e; as Repent- 
ance, Anger, Mercy, or of Want; as Appetite, Hope, Desire, or 
of any Passive fac^ty: For Passion, is Power hmited by somewhat 

And therefore when we ascribe to God a Will, it is not to be 
understood, as that of Man, for a Rationall Appetite; but as the 
Power, by which he effeoteth every thmg 

Likewise when we attribute to him SigJU, and other acts of Sense; 
as also Knowledge, and Understanding; which in us is nothing else, 
but a tumult of the mind, raised by exteriiall things that presse 
the orgamoall parts of mans body: For there is no such thing m 
God; and being thmgs that depend on naturall causes, cannot be 
attributed to him. 

Hee that will attribute to God, nothing but what is warranted by 
natural! Reason, must either use such Negative Attributes, as 
Infinite, Eternall, IncompreJiensible; or Superlatives, as Most High, 
most Great, and the hke; or Indefinite, as Good, Just, Holy, Creator; 
and m such sense, as if he meant not to declare what he is, (for that 
were to circumscribe him withiji the hmits of our Fancy,) but how 
much wee admire him, and how ready we would be to obey him; 
which is a signe of Humility, and of a WiU to honour bun as much 
as we can: For there is but one Name to sigiiifle our Conception of 
his Nature, and that is, I am: and but one Name of his Relation to 
us, and that is God; in which is contained Father, King, and Lord. 

Concerning the actions of Divine Worship, it is a moat generall 
Precept of Reason, that they be signes of the Intention to Honour 
God, such as are. First, Prayers: For not the Carvers, when they 
made Images, were thought to make them Gods, but the People 
that Prayed to them. 

Secondly, Thanksgiving; which differeth from Prayer in Divine 
Worship, no otherwise, than that Prayers precede, and Thanks 
succeed the benefit; the end both of the one, and the other, being 
to acknowledge God, for Author of all benefits, as well past, as 
future. 
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Thirdly, Oifts; that is to say, Sacrifices, and Ohlationa, (if they be 
of the best,) are signes of Honour: for they are Thanksgivings. 

Fourthly, Not to swear iy any but Ood, is naturally a signe 
of Honour: for it is a confession that God onely knoweth the heart; 
and that no mans wit, or strength can protect a man against Gods 
vengeance on the perjured 

Fifthly, it is a part of Rationall Worship, to speak Considerately 
of God; for it argues a Fear of him, and Fear, is a confession of his 
Power. Hence followeth, That the name of God is not to be used 
rashly, and to no purpose; for that is as much, as m Vain: And it 
is to no purpose unlease it be by way of Oath, and by order of the 
Common-wealth, to make Judgements oertam; or between Common- 
wealths, to avoyd Wane. Aid that disputing of Gods nature is 
contrary to his Honour: For it is supposed, that in this natural! 
Kingdoms of God, there is no other way to know any thmg, but by 
natural! Reason; that is, from the Principles of naturall Science; 
which are so farre from teaching us any thing of Gods nature, as 
they cannot teach us our own nature, nor the nature of the smallest 
creature livmg. And therefore, when men out of the Principles of 
naturall Reason, dispute of the Attributes of God, they but dis- 
honour him: For in the Attributes which we give to God, we are 
not to consider the signification of Philoaophioall Truth; but the 
signification of Pious Intention, to do him the greatest Honour wo 
are able. From the want of which consideration, have proceeded 
the volumes of disputation about the nature of God, that tend not 
to his Honour, but to the honour of our own wits, and learning; 
and are nothing else but inconsiderate, and vam abuses of Ins 
Sacred Name. 

Sixthly, m Prayers, Thanksgiving, Offervngs, and Sacrifices, it 
is a Dictate of naturall Reason, that they be every one in his kmd 
the best, and most significant of Honour. As for example, that 
Prayers, and Thanksgiving, be made m Words and Phrases, not 
sudden, nor light, nor Plebeian; but beautiful!, and well composed; 
For else we do not God as much honour as we can. And therefore 
the Heathens did absurdly, to worship Images for Gods; But them 
doing it in Verse, and with Musiok, both of Voyce, and Instruments, 
was reasonable. Also that the Beasts they offered in saerifloe, and 
the Gifts they offeied, and their actions in Worshipping, were full 
of submission, and commemorative of benefits received, was 
according to reason, as proceeding from an intention to honour 

Seventhly, Reason directeth not onely to worship God in Secret; 
but also, and especially, m Pubhque, and in the sight of men: For 
without that, (that which in honour is most acceptable) the procuring 
others to honour him, is lost. 

Lastly, Obedience to his Lawes (that is, m this case to the Lawes 
of Nature,) is the greatest worship of all. For as Obedience is more 
acceptable to God than Sacrifice; so also to sot hght by his Com- 
mandemonts, is the greatest of all contumehes. And these are the 
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La-srea of that; Divine Worship, which naturall Reason diotateth 
to private men. 

But seeing a Common-wealth is but one Person, it ought also to 
eihibite to God but one Worship; which then it doth, when it 
oommandeth it to be exhibited by Private men, Publiquely. And 
tliia is Publique Worship; the property whereof, is to be Vniforme: 
Por those actions that are done differently, by different men, cannot 
be said to be a Pubhqne Worship. And therefore, where many 
sorts of Worship be allowed, proceeding from the different Rehgions 
of Private men, it cannot be said there is any Pubhque Worship, 
nor that the Common-wealth is of any Rehgion at all. 

And because words (and consequently the Attributes of God) 
have their signification by agreement, and constitution of men, 
those Attributes are to be held significative of Honour, that men 
intend shall so be; and whatsoever may be done by the wills of 
particular men, where there is no Law but Reason, may be done 
by the will of the Common-wealth, by Lawes Civill. And because 
a Common-wealth hath no Will, nor makes no Lawes, but those that 
are made by the Will of him, or them that have the Sovereign Power; 
it foUoweth, that those Attributes which the Sovereign ordaineth, 
m the Worship of God, for signes of Honour, ought to be taken and 
used for such, by private men in their publique Worship. 

But because not all Actions are signes by Constitution; but some 
are Naturally signes of Honour, others of Contumely, these later 
(which are those that men are ashamed to do in the sight of them 
they reverence) cannot be made by humane power a part of Divine 
worship; nor the former (such as are decent, modest, humble 
Behaviour) ever be separated from it. But whereas there be an 
infinite number of Actions, and Gestures, of an indifferent nature, 
such of them as the Common-wealth shall ordain to be Publicmely 
and Universally in use, as signes of Honour, and part of Gods 
Worship, are to be taken and used for such by the Subjects. And 
that which is said in the Scripture, It is better to obey Qod than, men, 
hath place in thekingdome of God by Pact, and not by Nature. 

Having thus briefly spoken of the Naturall Bangdome of God, 
and his Naturall Lawes, I will adde onely to this Chapter a short 
declaration of his Naturall Punishments. There is no action of man 
in this hfe, that is not the beginnmg of so long a ohayn of Conse- 
quences, as no humane Providence, is high enough, to give a man a 
prospect to the end. And in this Chayn, there are hnked together 
both pleasmg and unpleasing events; in such manner, as he that 
will do any thing for his pleasure, must engage himselfe to suffer 
all the pains annexed to it; and these pains, are the Naturall 
Punishments of those actions, which are the beginnmg of more 
Harme than Good. And hereby it comes to passe, that Intem- 
perance, is naturally punished witli Diseases; Rashnesse, with 
Mischances; Injustice, with the Violence of Enemies; Pride, with 
Rume; Cowardise, with Oppression; Negligent government of 
Ihinces, with Rebellion; and Rebellion, with Slaughter. Eorseemg 
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Punishments are consequent to the breach of Lawes; Naturall 
Punishments must be naturally consequent to the breach of 
the Lawes of STature; and therfore follow tihem as their naturall, 
not arbitrary effects. 

And thus farre concerning the Constitution, Nature, and Right of 
Soveraigns; and concerning the Duty of Subjects, derived from the 
Principles of Naturall Reason And now, considering how different 
this Doctrine is, from the Practise of the greatest part of the world, 
especially of these Western parts, that have received their Moral! 
learning from Borne, and Athens; and how much depth of Morall 
Philosophy is required, in them that have the Administration of the 
Soveraign Power; I am at the point of behoving this my labour, as 
uselesso, as the Common-wealth of Plato; For he also is of opinion 
that it is impossible for the disorders of State, and change of Govern- 
ments by Civill Warre, ever to be taken away, till Soveraigns be 
Philosophers. But when I consider again, that the Science of 
Naturall Justice, is the onely Science necessary for Soveraigns, and 
their prmcipall Ministers, and that they need not be charged with 
the Sciences Mathematical!, (as by Plato they are,) further, than by 
good Lawes to encourage men to the study of them ; and that neither 
Plato, nor any other Philosopher hitherto, hath put into order, and 
sufficiently or probably proved all the Theoremes of Morall doctrine, 
that men may learn thereby, both how to govern, and how to obey; 
I recover some hope, that one time or other, this writing of mme, 
may fall into the hands of a Soveraign, who will consider it himseUe, 
(for it is short, and I tlunk clear,) without the help of any interessed, 
or envious Interpreter; and by the exercise of entire Soveraignty, 
in protecting the Publique teaching of it, convert this Truth of 
Speculation, mto the Utility of Practice. 
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OF A CHRISTIAN COMMON-WEALTH 


CHAP, xxxn 

Of the Principles of Chrisecan PoLiTiQtrBS 

I HAVB derived the Bights of Soveraigne Power, and the duty of 
Subjects hitherto, from the Principles of Nature onely; such as 
Experience has found true, or Consent (concerning the use of words) 
has made soj that is to say, from the nature of Men, known to ue by 
Experience, and from Definitions (of such words as are Essentiall 
to all Political! reasonmg) universally agreed on. But in that 
I am next to handle, which is the Nature and Eights of a 
Chbistiait Common-wealth, whereof there dependeth much upon 
Supernatural! Eevelations of the Will of God; the ground of my 
Discourse must be, not only the Naturall Word of God, but also 
the Prophetioall. 

Neverthelesse, we are not to renounce our Senses, and Experience; 
nor (that which is the undoubted Word of God) our naturall 
Eeason. Eor they are the talents which he hath put into our 
hands to negotiate, till the coming again of our blessed Saviour; 
and therefore not to be folded up in the Napkin of an Imphoite 
Eaith, but employed in the purchase of Justice, Peace, and true 
Religion. Eor though there be many things in Gods Word above 
Reason ; that is to say, which cannot by naturall reason be either 
demonstrated, or confuted; yet there is nothing contrary to it; 
but when it seemeth so, the fault is either in our unskiUuU Interpre- 
tation, or erroneous Ratioomation. 

Therefore, when any thmg therein written is too hard for our 
exammation, wee are bidden to captivate our understanding to the 
Words; and not to labour in siftmg out a PhilosophicaU truth by 
Logiok, of such mysteries as are not comprehensible, nor fall under 
any rule of naturall science. Eor it is with the mysteries of our 
Religion, as with wholsome pdls for the sick, which swallowed whole, 
have the vertue to cure; but chewed, are for the most part oast up 
again without efiect. 

But by the Captivity of our Understanding, is not meant a Sub- 
mission of the Intellectual! faculty, to the Opinion of any other man ; 
but of the Will to Obedience, where obedience is due. For Sense, 
Memory, Understandmg, Reason, and Opimon are not in our power 
199 
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to change; but alwaies, and necessarily such, as the things we see, 
hear, and consider suggest unto us; and therefore are not effects 
of our Will, but our Will of them. We then Captivate our Under- 
standing and Eeason, when we forbear contradiction; when we so 
speak, as (by lawful! Authority) we are commanded; and when we 
live accordingly; which in sum, is Trust, and Taith reposed in him 
that speaketh, ihough the mind be incapable of any Notion at all 
from the wonfa spoken. 

When God speaketh to man, it must be either immediately; or 
b^ mediation of another man, to whom he had formerly spoken by 
himself immediately. How God speaketh to a man immediately, 
may be understood by those well enough, to whom he hath so 
spoken; but how the same should be understood by another, is 
hard, if not impossible to know. For if a man pretend to me, that 
God hath spoken to him supernaturally, and immediately, and I 
make doubt of it, 1 cannot easily perceive what argument he can 
produce, to oblige me to beleeve it. It is true, that if he be my 
Soveraign, be may oblige me to obedience, so, as not by act or word 
to declare I beleeve him not; but not to thhik any otherwise then 
my reason porswades me. But if one that hath not such authority 
over me, shall pretend the same, there is nothing that exacteth 
either bcleefa, or obedience. 

For to say that God hath spoken to him in the Holy Scripture, is 
not to say God hath spoken to him immediately, but by mediation 
of the Prophets, or of &e Apostles, or of the Church, in such manner 
as he speaks to all other Christian men. To say he hath .spoken to 
him in a Dream, is no more then to say he dreamed that God spake 
to him; which is not of force to win beleef from any man, that knows 
dreams are for the most part naturall, and may proceed from former 
thoughts; and such dreams as that, from selle conceit, and foohsh 
arrogance, and false opinion of a mans own godlmesse, or other 
vertue, by which he thinks he hath merited the favour of extra- 
oritoary Revelation. To say he hath seen a Vision, or heard a 
Voice, is to say, that he hath dreamed between sleeping and waking: 
for in such manner a man doth many times naturally take his dream 
for a vision, as not having well observed his own slumbering. To 
say he speaks by supematurall Inspiration, is to say he finds an 
ardelnt desire to speak, or some strong opinion of himself, for winch 
hee can aUedge no naturall and sufficient reason. So that though 
God Almighty can speak to a man, by Dreams, Visions, Voice, and 
Inspiration; yet he obhgea no man to beleeve he hath so done to 
him that pretends it; who (being a man) may erre, and (which is 
more) may he. 

How then can he, to whom God hath never revealed his Wil 
immediately (saving by the way of natural reason) know when he 
IS to obey, or not to obey his Word, dehvered by him, that sayes 
he is a Prophet? Of 400 Prophets, of whom the K. of Israel asked 
counsel, concerning the warre he made against Bamoth Oileai, only 
Mkaiah was a true one. The Prophet that was sent to prophecy 
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against the Altar set up by Jeroboam, though a true Prophet, and 
that by two miraoles done in his presence appears to be a Prophet 
sent from God, was yet deceived by another old Prophet, that 
perswaded him as from the mouth of God, to eat and drink with 
him. If one Prophet deceive another, what certainty is there of 
knowing the will of God, by other way than that of Reason ? To 
which I answer out of the Holy Scripture, that there be two marks, 
by which together, not asunder, a true Prophet is to be known. 
One is the doing of miraoles ; the other is the not teaching any other 
Religion that that which is already established. Asunder (I say) 
neither of these is sufficient. If a Prophet rise amongst you, or a 
Dreamer of dreams, and shall pretend the doing of a miracle, and the 
miracle cone to passe , if he say. Let us follow strange Gtods, which 
thou hast not hnown, thou ahalt not hearken to him, Jsc. But that 
Prophet and Dreamer of dreams ahaU be put to death, because he hath 
spoken to you to Revolt from the Lord your Qod. In which words two 
things are to be observed; Pirst, that God wU not have miraoles 
alone serve for arguments, to approve the Prophets calling; but 
(as it is m the third verse) for an eirperiment of the constancy of our 
adherence to himself. For the works of the Egyptian Sorcerers, 
though not BO great as those of Moses, yet were great miraoles. 
Secondly, that how great soever the miracle be, yet if it tend to stir 
up revolt agamst the Kmg, or him that governeth by the Kings 
authority, he that doth such miracle, is not to be considered other- 
wise than as sent to make triall of their ahegianoe. For these words, 
revolt from the Lord your Qod, are in this place eijuivalent to revolt 
from your King, For they had made God their King by pact at the 
foot of Mount Sinai; who ruled them by Moses only; for he only 
spake with Qod, and from time to tune declared Gods Oommande- 
ments to the people. In like manner after our Saviour Christ 
had made his Disciples acknowledge him for the Messiah, (that is 
to say, for Gods anointed, whom the nation of the Jews daily 
expected for their King, but refused when he came,) he omitted not 
to advertise them of the danger of miraoles. There shall arise 
(saith he) false Christa, and false Prophets, and shall doe great wonders 
and miracles, even to the seducing [if it were possible) of the very Elect. 
By which it appears, that false Prophets may have the power of 
miraoles; yet are wee not to take their doctrin for Gods Word. 
St. Paul says further to the QalaMana, that if himself, or an Angell 
from heaven preach another Oospd to them, than he had preached, let 
him be accursed. That Gospel was, that Christ was Blmg; so that 
all preaching against the power of the King received, in consec[ueno0 
to these words, is by St. Paul aocursed. I^or his speech is addressed 
to those, who by his preaching had already received Jems for the 
Christ, that is to say, for King of the Jews. 

And as Miraoles, without preaching that Doctrine which God 
hath established; so preaching the true Doctrme, without the doing 
of Miraoles, is an unsufficient argument of immediate Revelation. 
For if a man that teaoheth not false Doctrine, should pretend to 
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bee a Prophet without shewing any Miracle, he is never the more 
to bee regarded for his pretence, as is evident by Deut. 18. v 21, 22. 
If thou my in thy heart. How shall wb know that the. Iford (of the 
Prophet) IS not that which the Lord hath spoken. When the Prophet 
shall have spoken in the name of the Lord, that winch shall not come to 
passe, that’s the word which the Lord hath not spoken, but the Prophet 
has spoken it owl of the pride of his own heart, fear him not. But a 
man may here again ask. When the Prophet hath foretold a thing, 
how shal we know whether it will come to passe or not ? For he may 
foretel it as a thing to arrive after a certain long time, longer then 
the time of mans l3e; or indoflnitely, that it wdl come to passe one 
time or other: in which case this mark of a Prophet is unusefull; 
and therefore the miracles that obhge us to bcleeve a Prophet, ought 
to be confirmed by an immediate, or a not long deferr’d event. 
So that it IS manifest, that the teaching of the Religion which God 
hath established, and the shewmg of a present Miracle, joined 
together, were the only marks whereby tho Scripture would have a 
true Prophet, that is to say, immediate Revelation to be acknow- 
ledged; neither of them being singly sufficient to oblige any other 
man to regard what he saith. 

Seeing therefore Miracles now cease, we have no sign left, whereby 
to acknowledge the pretended Revelations, or Inspirations of any 
private man; nor obhgation to give ear to any Doctrine, farther 
than it is conformable to the Holy Scriptures, which since the time 
of OUT Saviour, supply the place, and sufficiently recompense the 
want of all other Prophecy; and from which, by wise and learned 
interpretation, and oarefull ratiocmation, all rules and precepts 
necessary to the knowledge of our duty both to God and man, with- 
out Enthusiasme, or supernatural! Inspiration, may easily be 
deduced. And this Scripture is it, out of which I am to take the 
Principles of bw Discourse, conoermng the Rights of those that are 
the Supream Governors on earth, of Christian Common- wealths; 
and of the duty of Christian Subjects towards their Soveraigns. 
And to that end, I shall speak in the next Chapiter, of the Books, 
Writers, Scope and Authority of the Bible. 


CHAP, xxxin 

Of the Numher, Antiquity, Scope, Authority, and Interpreters of the 
BoolU of Holy SCKEPTOBE 

By the Books of Holy Scbipttob, are understood those, which 
ought to he the Canon, that is to say, the Rules of Christian life. 
And because all Rules of life, which men are in conscience bound to 
observe, are Laws; the question of the Scripture, is the question 
of what is Law throughout all Christendome, both Naturall, and 
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Civill. iFor though it he not detennnined in Scripture, what Laws 
every Christian King shall constitute in his own Dominions; yet 
it is determined what laws he shall not constitute. Seemg therefore 
I have already proved, that Soveraigns in their own Dominions are 
the sole Legislators; those Books oidy are Ganonicall, that is, Law, 
in every nation, which are established for such by the Soveraign 
Authority. It is true, that God is the Soveraign of all Soveraigns; 
and therefore, when he speaks to any Subject, he ought to be obeyed, 
whatsoever any earthly Potentate command to the contrary. But 
the question is not of obedience to God, but of in/ten, and what God 
hath said; which to Subjects that have no supernatural! revelation, 
cannot be known, but by that natural! reason, which guided them, 
for the obtamuig of Peace and Justiee, to obey the authority of 
their several! Common-wealths; that is to say, of their lawfull 
Soveraigns. According to this obhgation, I can acknowledge no 
other Books of the Old Testament, to be Holy Scripture, but those 
which have been commanded to be acknowledged for such, by the 
Authority of the Church of England. What Books these are, is 
sufSoiently known, without a Catalogue of them here; and they are 
the same that are acknowledged by St. Jerome, who holdeth the rest, 
namely, the Wisdome of Solomon, Ecdestasticus, Judith, Tobias, 
the first and the second of Maccahees, (though he had seen the first 
in Hebrew) and the third and fourth of Esdras, for Apocrypha. Of 
the Canonioall, Josephus a learned Jew, that wrote in the time of 
the Bmperour Domitian, reckoneth twenty two, making the number 
agree with the Hebrew Alphabet. St. Jerome does the same, though 
they reckon them m different manner. Bor Josephus numbers five 
Books of Moses, thirteen of Prophets, that writ the History of their 
own times (which how it agrees with the Prophets writings contained 
in the Bible wee shall see hereafter), and /our of Hymnes and MoraU 
Precepts, But St. Jerome reckons five Books of Moses, eight of 
Prophets, and nine of other Holy writ, which he calls of Hagiographa. 
The Septuagint, who were 70. learned men of the Jews, sent for by 
Ptolemy King of Egypt, to translate the Jewish law, out of the 
Hebrew mto the Greek, have left us no other for holy Scripture in 
the Greek tongue, but the same that are received m the Church of 
England. 

As for the Books of the New Testament, they are equally acknow- 
ledged for Canon by all Christian Churches, and by aU Sects of 
Christians, that admit any Books at all for Canonical!. 

Who were the originall writers of the severall Books of Holy 
Scripture, has not been made evident by any sufficient testimony 
of other History, (which is the only proof of matter of fact) ; nor 
can be by any arguments of naturall Reason: for Reason serves only 
to convince the truth (not of fact, but) of consequence. The light 
therefore that must guide us in this question, must be that which 
is held out unto us from the Bookes themselves: And this hght, 
though it shew us not the writer of every book, yet it is not unusefull 
to give us knoweldge of the time, wherein they were written. 
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And first, for the Pentateuch, it is not argument enough that they 
were written by Moses, because they are called the five Books of 
Moses-, no more than these titlas, The Book of Joshua, the Book of 
Judges, the Book of Ruth, and the Books of the Kings, are arguments 
sufficient to prove, that they were written by Joshua, by the Judges, 
by Ruth, and by tlie Kiriga Bor m titles of Books, the subject is 
marked, as often as the writer. The History of Livy, denotes the 
Writer; but the History of Scanderbeg, is denominated from the 
subject. We read in the last Chapter of Deuteronomie, ver. 6. 
concerning the sepnlohor of Moses, that no man knoweth of his 
sepulcher to this day, that is, to the day wherein those words were 
written. It is therefore manifest, that those words were written 
after his mterrement. For it were a strange interpretation, to say 
Moses spake of his own sepulcher (though by Prophecy), that it 
was not found to that day, wherein he was yet hvmg. But it may 
perhaps be alledged, that the last Chapter only, not the whole 
Pentateuch, was written by some other man, but the rest not: Let 
us therefore consider that which we find in the Book of Genesis, 
chap, 12. ver. 6. And Abraham passed through the land to the place 
of Sichem, unto the plain of Moreh, and the Canaamte was then in 
the land-, which must needs bee the words of one that wrote when the 
Canaamte was not m the land, and consequently, not of Moses, 
who dyed before he came into it. Likewise Numbers 21. ver. 14. 
the Writer oiteth another more ancient Book, Entituled, The Book 
of the Warres of the Lord, wherein were registred the Acts of Moses, 
at the Red-sea, and at the brook of Arnon. It is therefore suf- 
floiently evident, that the five Books of Moses were written after 
his time, though how long after it be not so manifest. 

But though Moses did not compile those Books entirely, and in 
the form we have them; yet he wrote all that which hee is there said 
to have written: as for example, the Volume of the Law, which is 
contained, as it seemeth, in the 11 of Deuteronomie, and the follow- 
ing Chapters to the 27. which was also commanded to be written on 
stones, in their mUy into the land of Canaan. And this did Moses 
himseU ivrite, and deliver to the Priests and Elders of Israel, to be 
read every seventh year to all Israel, at their assembling in the feast 
of Tabernacles And this is that Law which God commanded, that 
their Kings (when they should have established that form of Govern- 
ment) should take a copy of from the Priests and Levites; and which 
Moses commanded the Priests and Levites to lay in the side of the 
Arke; and the same which having been lost, was long time after 
found again by Hilhiah, and sent to King Josias, who causing it to 
be read to the People, renewed the Covenant between God and them. 

That the Book of Joshua was also written long after the time of 
Joshua, may he gathered out of many places of the Book it self. 
Joshua had set up twelve stones in the middest of Jordan, for a 
monument of then passage; of which the Writer saith thus. They 
are there unto this day ; for unto Viis day, is a phrase that signifieth 
a time past, beyond the memory of man. In like manner, upon the 
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saying of the Lord, that he had rolled off from the people the 
Keproaoh of E'jypl, the Writer saith. The place w ccdled Gilgal wnio 
this day, which to have said in the time of Joshua had been im- 
proper. So also the name of the Valley of Achoi, from the trouble 
that Achan raised m the Gamp, the Writei saith, remainelh unto 
this day; which must needs beo therefore long after the time of 
Joshua. Aiguments of this kind there be many othei; as Josh. 
8.29. 13.13 14.14. 15.63. 

The same is manifest by like arguments of the Book of Judges, 
chap 1. 21, 26. 6 24. 10 4 15. 19. 17. 0. and Ruth 1. 1. but especially 
Judg. 18 30. where it is said, that Jonathan o«d his tfonws we? a Puesfs 
to the Tnbe of Dan, unlill the day of the captivity of the land. 

That the Books of Samuel were also written ^ter his own time, 
there are the Idic arguments, 1 Sam. 6. 6 . 7- 13, 15. 27. 6. & 30. 26. 
where, after David had adjudged eqnall part of the spoiles, to them 
that guarded the Ammunition, with them that fought, the Writer 
saith. He made \t a Statute arid an Ordinance to Israel to this day. 
Again, when David (displeased, that the Lord had slain Uzzah, 
for putting out hia hand to sustam the Ark,) called the place Perez- 
Uezah, the Writer saith, it is called so to this day: the time therefore 
of the writing of that Book, must be long after the time of the fact; 
that IS, long after the time of David. 

As for the two Books of the Kings, and the two Books of 
the Chronicles, besides the places which mention such monuments, 
as the Writer saith, remained tiil his own days, such as are 1 Kings 
9. 13, 9.21. 10. 12 12. 19 2Kings2 22. 8. 22. 10. 27. 14. 7. 16. 6. 17. 23. 
17. 34. 17 41. 1 Chon. 4 41. 6. 26. Itis argument auhioient they were 
written after the captivity in Babylon, that the History of them is 
oontmued till that time. For the Facts Registred are alwaies more 
ancient than the Register; and much more ancient than such Books 
as make mention of, and quote the Register; as these Books doe 
in divers places, referrmg the Reader to the Chromolos of the Kings 
of Juda, to the Chronicles of the Kings of Israel, to the Books of the 
Prophet Samuel, of the Prophet Nathan, of the Prophet Ahijah; 
to the Vision of Jelido, to the Books of the Prophet Serveiah, and of 
the Prophet Addo. 

The Books of Esdras and Nehemiah were written ceitainly after 
their return from captivity; because their return, the re -edification 
of the walls and houses of J erusalem, the renovation of the Covenant, 
and ordmation of their policy are therein contained. 

The History of Queen Esther is of the time of the Captivity; and 
therefore the Writer must have been of the same time, or after it. 

The Book of Job hath no mark in it of the time wherein it was 
wi'itten: and though it appear sufficiently {Ezelad 14. 14. and Jamas 
5 1 1. ) that he WBs no famed person; yet the Book it aeU seemeth not 
to be a History, but a Treatise oonoemmg a question in ancient time 
much disputed, why wicked men have often prospered in this world, 
and good men have been afflicted; and it is the more probable, because 
from the begmmng, to the third verse of the third chapter, where 
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the complaint of J oh beginneth, the Hebrew is (as St. Jerome testifies) 
m prose; and from thenoe to the sixt verse of the last chapter in 
Hexameter Verses, and the rest of that chapter again in prose. So 
that the dispute is all in verse, and the prose is added, but as a 
Preface in the beginning, and an Epilogue in the end. But Verse 
IS no usuall stile of such, as either are themselves in great pain, as 
Job’, or of such as come to comfort them, as his friends; but in 
Philosophy, especially morall Philosophy, in ancient time frequent. 

The Paalmes were written the most part by David, for the use of 
the Quire. To these are added some Songs of Moses, and other holy 
men; and some of them after the return from the Captivity, as the 
137. and the 126. whereby it is manifest that the Psalter was com- 
piled, and put mto the form it now hath, after the return of the 
Jews from Babylon. 

The Proverbs, being a Collection of wise and godly Sayings, partly 
of Solomon, partly of Agur the son of Jaheh, and partly of the Mother 
of King Lemuel, cannot probably be thought to have been collected 
by Solomon, rather then by Agur, or the Mother of Lemuel-, and that, 
though the sentences be theirs, yet the collection or compihng them 
into this one Book, was the work of some other godly man, that lived 
after them all. 

The Books of Ecclesiastes and the Canticles have nothing that was 
not Solomons, except it be the Titles, or Inscriptions. Eor The 
Words of the Preacher, the Son 0 / David, King in Jerusalem; and, 
The Son^ of Son^s, which is Sohmon’e, seem to have been made for 
diatmotions sake, then, when the Books of Scripture were gathered 
into one body of the Law; to the end, that not the Dootrme only, 
but the Authors also might be extant. 

Of the Prophets, the most ancient, are Sophoniah, Jonas, Amos, 
Hosea, Isaiah and Michaiah, who lived in the time of Armziah, 
and Azariah, otherwise Ozias, Kings of Judah. But the Book of 
Jonas Is not properly a Eegister of his Prophecy, (for that is con- 
tamed in these few words. Fourty dayes and Ninivy shall he destroyed,,) 
but a History or Narration of his frowardnease and disputing Gods 
oommandements ; so that there is small probabihty he should be the 
Author, seeing'he is the subject of it. But the'Book of Amos is his 
Prophecy. 

Jeremiah, Abdiac, Nahum, and HabakkuJc prophecy ed in the time 
of Josiah. 

Ezekiel, Daniel, Aggeus, and Zacharias, in the Captivity. 

When Jod and Malachi prophecyed, is not evident by then Writ- 
ings. But considering the Inscriptions, or Titles of their Books, 
it is manifest enough, that the whole Scripture of the Old Testament, 
was set forth in the form we have it, after the return of the Jews 
from their Captiviiy in Babylon, and before the time of Ptolemceus 
Philadelphus, that caused it to bee translated into Greek by seventy 
men, which were sent him out of Judea for that purpose. And il 
the Books of Apocrypha (which are recommended to us by the 
Church, though not for Canonicall, yet for profitable Books for our 
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instruction) may in this point be credited, the Scripture was set 
forth in the form wee have it m, by Esdras; as may appear by that 
which he himself saith, in the second book, cliapt. 14 verse 21, 22, 
&o. where speaking to God, he saith thus, Thy law ta burnt ; therefore 
no man hnovieth the things which thou hast done, or the works that are 
to begin. But if I have found Qrcrn before thee, send down the holy 
Spirit into me, and J shall write all that hath been done in, the woi Id, 
since the beginning, which were written in thy Law, that men may find 
thy path, and that they which will live in the later days, may live 
And verse 45 And it came to passe when the forty dayes were fulfilled, 
that the Highest spake, saying. The first that thou hast written, publish 
openly, that the worthy arid unworthy may read it ; but keep the seventy 
last, that thou mayst deliver them onely to such as be wise among the 
'Mople. And thus much concerning ttie time of the writing of the 
Bookes of the Old Testament 

The Writers of the New Testament lived all m lease then an age 
after Christs Ascension, and had all of them seen our Saviour, or 
been Ins Disciples, except St Paul, and St Luke-, and consequently 
whatsoever was written by them, is as ancient as the time of the 
Apostles. But the time wherem the Books of the New Testament 
were received, and acknowledged by the Church to be of their 
writing, is not altogether so ancient. Por, as the Bookes of the Old 
Testament are derived to us, from no higher time then that of 
Esdras, who by the direction of Gods Spirit retrived them, when they 
were lost: Those of the New Testament, of which the copies were not 
many, nor could easily be all m any one private mans hand, cannot 
bee derived from a higher time, than that wherem the Governours of 
the Church collected, approved, and recommended them to us, as the 
writings of those Apostles and Disciples; under whose names they 
go. The first enumeration of all the Bookes, both of the Old and 
New Testament, is in the Canons of the Apostles, supposed to be 
collected by Clement the first (after St Peter) Bishop of Rome But 
because that is but supposed, and by many questioned, the Counoell 
of Laodwea is the first we know, that recommended the Bible to the 
then Christian Churohes, for the Writings of the Prophets and 
Apostles: and this Counoell was held in the 364, yeer after Christ. 
At which tune, though ambition had so far prevailed on the great 
Doctors of the Church, as no more to esteem Bmperours, though 
Christian, for the Shepherds of the people, but for Sheep; and 
Bmperours not Cliristian, for Wolves; and endeavoured to passe 
their Doctrine, not for Counsell, and Information, as Preachers; 
but for Laws, as absolute Governours; and thought such frauds as 
tended to make the people the more obedient to Christian Doctrine, 
to he pious, yet I am perswaded they did not tlierefore falsifie the 
Scriptures, though the copies of the Books of the New Testa- 
ment, were in the hands only of the Eoolesiastioks; because if they 
had had an intention so to doe, they would surely have made them 
more favorable to their power over Christian Princes, and 
CivUl Soveraignty, than they are. I see not therefore any reason 
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to doubt, but that the Old, and New Testament, as we have them 
now, are the true Registers of those things, which were done and 
said by the Prophets, and Apostles. And so perhaps are some 
of those Books which are called Apocrypha, if left out of the Canon, 
not for inoonformity of Dootnne with the rest, but only because 
they are not found m the Hebrew. For after the conquest of Asia 
by Alexander the Great, there were few learned Jews, that were not 
perfect in the Greek tongue. For the seventy Interpreters that 
converted the Bible into Greek, were all of them Hebrews; and 
we have extant the works of Philo and Josephus both Jews, written 
by them eloquently in Greek. But it is not the Writer, but the 
authority of the Church, that maketh a Book Canonioall. And 
although tliese Books were written by divers men, yet it is manifest 
the Writers were all indued with one and the same Spirit, in that they 
conspire to one and the same end, which is the setting forth of the 
Rights of the Kjngdome of Qod, the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. 
For the Book of Genesis, deriveth the Genealogy of Gods people, 
from the creation of the World, to the going into Egypt: the other 
four Books of Moses, contain the Election of God for their King, 
and the Laws which hee prescribed for their Government: The 
Books of Joshua, Judges, Muth, and Samuel, to the tune of Saul, 
describe the acts of Gods people, till the time they cast off Gods 
yoke, and called for a King, after the manner of their neighbour 
nations; The rest of the History of the Old Testament, derives the 
succession of the line of David, to the Captivity, out of which hne 
was to spring the restorer of the Kingdome of God, even our blessed 
■Saviour God the Son, whose coming was foretold in the Bookes of 
the Prophets, after whom the Evangelists writt his life, and actions, 
and his claim to the Kingdome, whilst he lived on earth: and lastly, 
the Acts, and Epistles of the Apostles, declare the coming of God, 
the Holy Ghost, and. the Authority he left -with them, and their 
successors, for the direction of the Jews, and for the invitation of 
the Gentiles. In summe, the Histories and the Prophecies of the 
old Testament, and the Gospels and Epistles of the New Testament, 
have had one and the same scope, to convert men to the obedience 
■of God; 1. in Moses, and the Ihiests; 2. in the man Ghrist; and 
3. in the Apostles and the successors to Apostolicall power. For 
these three at several times did represent the person of God: Moses, 
and his successors the High Priests, and Kings of Judah, in the Old 
Testament: Christ himself, in the time he lived on earth: and the 
Apostles, and their successors, from the day of Pentecost (when 
the Holy Ghost descended on them) to this day. 

It is a question much disputed between the divers sects of Christian 
Religion, From whence the Scriptures derive their Authority, which 
■question is also propounded sometimes in other terms, as. How wee 
hnow them to be the Word of Qod, or. Why we beleeve them to be so: 
And the diflSoulty of resolving it, ariseth chiefly from the fanproper- 
nesse of the words wherem the question it self is couched. For it 
is beleeved on all hands, that the first and originall Author of them is 
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God; and conaequently the question disputed, is not that. Agam, 
it IS manifest, that none can know they are Gods Word,_(thougb all 
true Christians beleeve it,) but those to whom God himself hath 
revealed it supernaturally ; and therefore the question is not rightly 
moved, of our Knowledge of it. Lastly, when the question is pro- 
pounded of our Beleeft; because some are moved to beleeve for one, 
and others for other reasons, there can be rendred no one general! 
answer for them all. The question truly stated is. By what Authority 
they are made Law. 

As far as they differ not from the Laws of Nature, there is no 
doubt, but they are the Law of God, and carry their Authority with 
them, legible to all men that have the use of natural! reason; but 
this IS no other Authority, then that of ail other Morall Doctrine 
consonant to Eeason; the Dictates whereof are Laws, not made, 
but Eiernall. 

If they be made Law by God himselfe, they are of the nature of 
written Law, which are Laws to them only to whom God hath so 
sufficiently published them, as no man can excuse himself, by saying, 
he knew not they were his. 

He therefore, to whom God hath not supernaturally revealed, 
that they are his, nor that those that published them, wore sent by 
him, is not obliged to obey them, by any Authority, but his, whose 
Commands have already the force of Laws; that is to say, bjr any 
other Authority, then that of the Cornmon-wealth, residing m the 
Soveraign, who only has the Legislative power. Again, if it be not 
the Legislative Authority of the Common-wealth, that giveth them 
the force of Laws, it must bee some other Authority derived from 
God, either private, or pubhque: if private, it obliges onely him, 
to whom in particular God hath been pleased to reveals it. 
For if every man should be obhged, to take for Gods Law, what 
particular men, on pretence of private Inspiration, or Revelation, 
should obtrude upon him, (in such a number of men, that out of 

f ride, and ignorance, take their own Dreams, and extravagant 
'aiicies, and Madnesse, for testimonies of Gods Spirit; or out of 
ambition, pretend to such Divine testimonies, falsely, and contrary 
to their own consciences,) it were impossible that any Divine Law 
should be acknowledged. If publique, it is the Authority of the 
Gommon-wealth, or of the Church. But the Churoh, if it be one person, 
is the same thing with a Common-wealth of Cluistians; called a 
Gommon-wealth, because it consisteth of men united in one person, 
their Soveraign; and a Church, because it consisteth in Christian 
men, united in one Christian Sovereign. But if the Churoh be not 
one person, then it hath no authority at all; it can neither com- 
mand, nor doe any action at all; nor is capable of having any power, 
or right to any thing; nor has any WiU, Reason, nor Voice; for all 
these qualities are personal!. Now if the whole number of Christians 
be not contained in one Common- wealth, they are not one person; 
nor is there an Universall Churoh that hath any authority over 
them; and therefore the Soriptares are not made Laws, by the 
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Universall CSinrcli: or if it bee one Common-woaltli, then all 
Christian Monaroha, and States are private persons, and subject to 
bee judged, deposed, and punished by an Universall Soveraigne of 
all Christendome. So that the question of the Authority of the 
Scriptures, is reduced to this. Whether Christian Kings, and the 
Soveraigne Assemblies m GhnsKan Common-wealths, be absolute in 
their own Territories, immediately under Qod ; or subject to one Vicar 
of Christ, constituted over the Universall Church ; to bee judged, 
condemned, deposed, and put to death, as hee shall think expedient, or 
necessary for the common good. 

Which g^uestion cannot bee resolved, without a more particular 
consideration of the Kingdoms of God; from whence also, wee are 
to judge of the Authority of Interpreting the Scripture. Por, 
whosoever hath a lawfull power over any Writing, to make it Law, 
hath the power also to approve, or disapprove the interpretation 
of the same. 


CHAP. XXXIV 

Of the Signification of Spirit, Anqiil, and Inspiratiost in the Books 
of Holy Scripture 

Sebino the foundation of all tme Ratiocination, is the constant 
Signification of words; which in the Doctrine following, dependeth 
not (as in naturall science) on the Will of the Writer, nor (as m 
common conversation) on vulgar use, but on the sense they carry 
in the Scripture; It is necessary, before I proceed any further, to 
determine, out of the Bible, the meaning of such words, as by their 
ambigmty, may render what I am to inforre upon them, obscure, 
or disputalile. I will begin with the words Body, and Spirit, which 
in the language of the Schools are termed. Substances, Oorporeall, 
and Incorporeall. 

The Word Body, in the moat generall acceptation, signifleth that 
which fiUeth, or occupyeth some certain room, or imagined place; 
and dependeth not on the imagination, but is a reall part of that we 
call the Universe. Por the Universe, being the A^egate of all 
Bodies, there is no reall part thereof that is not also Body; nor any 
thing properly a Body, that is not also part of (that Aggregate of all 
Bodies) the Universe. The same also, because Bodies are subject to 
change, that is to say, to variety of apparence to the sense of living 
creatures, is called Substance, tliat is to say, Subject, to various 
accidents; as sometimes to be Moved, sometimes to stand Still; 
and to seem to our senses sometimes Hot, sometunes Cold, some- 
times of one Colour, Smel, Tast, or Sound, somtimes of another. 
And this diversity of Seeming, (produced by the diversity of the 
operation of bodies, on the orgam of our sense) we attribute to 
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alterations of the Bodies that operate, & call them Accidents of those 
Bodies. And according to this acceptation of the word, Substance, 
and £odi/, signifie the same tiling; and therefore Substance incor- 
poreall are words, which when they are joined together, destroy one 
another, as if a man should say, an IncorporeaU Body. 

But in the sense of common people, not all the Universe is called 
Body, but only such parts thereof as they can discern by the sense 
of Feeling, to resist their force, or by the sense of their Eyes, to 
hinder them from a farther prospect. Therefore in the common 
language of men, Aire, and aeriaU substances, use not to be taken 
for Bodies, but (as often as men are sensible of their effects) are 
called Wind, or Bi eath, or (because tlie same are called in the Latins 
Spiriius) Spiriisi as when they call that aeriall substance, which 
in the body of any living creature, gives it hfe and motion, Viiall 
and Ammall spirits. But for tWe Idols of the brain, which 
represent Bodies to us, where they are not, as in a Looking-glasse, in 
a Dream, or to a Distempered brain waking, they are (as the Apostle 
saith generally of all Idols) nothing; Nothing at all, I say, there 
where they seem to bee ; and in the brain it self, nothing but tumult, 
proceeding either from the action of the objects, or from the dis- 
orderly agitation of the Organs of our Sense. Aid men, that are 
otherwise imployed, then to search into their causes, know not of 
themselves, what to call them; and may therefore easily be per- 
swaded, by those whose knowledge they much reverence, some to 
call them Bodies, and think thorn made of aire compacted by a 
power supernaturall, because the sight judges them oorporeall; 
and some to call them Spirits, because the sense of Touch disoerneth 
nothmg in the place where they appear, to resist their fingers: So 
that the proper signification of Spirit in common speech, is either a 
subtile, fluid, and invisible Body, or a Ghost, or other Idol or 
Phantasme of the Imagination. But for metaphoricall sig^oa- 
tions, there be many: tor sometimes it is taken for Disposition or 
Inclination of the mind; as when for the disposition to oontrowl 
the sayings of other men, we say, a spirit of contradidion; For a 
disposition to uncleannesse, an unclean spirit; for perversenesse, a 
f reward spirit; for sullennesse, a dumb spirit, and for inclination to 
ffodlinesse, and Oods service, the Spirit of Chd: sometimes for any 
eminent ability, or extraordinary passion, or disease of the mind, 
as when great wisdome is called the spirit ofioisdome; and mad men 
are said to be possessed with a Spirit. 

Other signification of Spirit I find no where any; and where none 
of these can satisfle the sense of that word in Scripture, the place 
falleth not under humane Understanding; and our Faith therem 
consisteth not in our Ophiion, but m our Submission, as in all 
places where God is said to be a Spirit; or where by the Spirit of 
Ood, IS meant God himselfe. For the nature of God is incompre- 
hensible; that is to say, we understand nothmg of what he is, but 
only that he is, and therefore the Attributes we give him, are not 
to tell one another, what he is, nor to signifie our opinion of his 
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Nature, but our desire to honour him with such names as we conceive 
most honorable amongst our selves. 

Gen. 1. k The Spmt of God moved upon the face of the Waters. 
Here if by the Spirit of God be meant God himself, then is Motion 
attributed to God, and consequently Place, which are intelligible 
only of Bodies, and not of substances ineorporeall; and so the place 
is above our understandmg, that can conceive nothing moved that 
changes not place, or that has not dimension; and whatsoever has 
dimension, is Body. But the meaning of those words is best under- 
stood by the like place. Gem. 8. 1. Where when the earth was covered 
with Waters, as in the beginning, God mtending to abate them, and 
again to discover the diy land, useth the like words, I will bring my 
Spirit upon the Barth, and the waters shall be diminished-, in which 
place by Spirit is understood a Wind, (that is an Aire or Spirit 
moved,) which might be called (as in the former place) the Spirit 
of God, because it was Gods work. 

Gen. 41. 38. Pharaoh oalleth the Wisdome of Joseph, the Spmt 
of God. For Joseph havmg advised him to look out a wise and 
^screet man, and to set him over the land of Egypt, he saith thus, 
Oan we find such a man as this is, m whom is the Spirit of God ? And 
Exod. 28. 3. Thou shaU speak (saith God) fo all that are wise hearted, 
whom I have filled with the Spirit of Wisdome, to make Aaron Garments, 
to consecrate him. Where eitraordmary Understanding, though but 
in making Garments, as being the Gift of God, is called the Spirit of 
God. The same is found again, Exod. 31. 3, 4, 6, 6. and 36. 31. 
And Isaiah 11. 2, 3. where the Prophet speaking of the Messiah, 
saith. The Spirit of the Lord shaU abide upon him, the Spirit oj 
wisdome and understanding, the Spirit of counsell, and fortitude; and 
the Spirit of the fear of the Lord. Where manifestly is meant, not 
so many Ghosts, but so many eminent graces that God would give 
him. 

In the Book of Judges, an extraordinary Zeal, and Courage in the 
defence of Gods people is called the Spirit of God ; as when it excited 
Pthoniel, Gideon, Jephtha, and Samson to deliver them from 
servitude, Judg. 3. 10. 6. 34. 11. 29. 13, 26. 14. 6, 19. And of Saul, 
upon the newes of the insolence of the Ammonites towards the men 
of Jabesh Gilead, it is said (1 Sam. 11. 6.) that The Spirit of God 
came u/pon Saul, and his Anger (or, as it is in the Latine, his Fury) 
teas kindled greatly. Where it is not probable was meant a Ghost, 
but an extraordinary Zeal to punish the cruelty of the Ammonites. 
In like manner by the Spirit of God, that came upon Saul, when hee 
was amongst the Prophets that praised God in Songs, and Musick 
(1 Sam. 19. 20.) is to be imderstood, not a Ghost, but an unexpected 
and sudden zeal to join with them in their devotion. 

The false Prophet Zedekiah, saith to Micaiah (1 Kings 22. 24.) 
Which way went the Spirit of the Lord from me to speak to thee ? 
Which cannot be understood of a Ghost; for Micaiah declared 
before the Kings of Israel and Judah, the event of the battle, as from 
a Vision, and not as from a Spirit, speaking in him. 
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In tlie same manner it appeareth, in the Books of the Prophets, 
that though they spake by the Spirit of Gtod, that is to say, by a 
speciall grace of Prediction; yet their knowledge of the future, was 
not by a Ghost withm tliem, but by some supernatural! Dream or 
Vision. 

Qen. 2. 7. It is said, God made man of the dust of the Earth, and 
breathed into his nostrils (spiraoulum vitm) the breath of life, and man 
was made a living soul. There the hreaih of^ life inspired by God 
signifies no more, but that God gave him life; And (Job 27. 3.) 
as long as the Spirit of God is in my nostrils-, is no more then to say, 
as long as 1 live. So in Ezek. 1. 20 Spirit of life urns in the wheds, 
13 equivalent to, the wheels were alive. And (Ezek. 2 30.) the Spirit 
entred into me, and set me on my feet, that is, I recover^ my vitall 
strength; not that any Ghost, or mcorporeaU substance entred into; 
and possessed his body. 

In the 11 oha]^. of Numbers verse 17. 1 mil take (saith God) of 
the Spirit, which is upon thee, and will put it upon them, and they shall 
bear the burthen of the people with thee; that is, upon the seventy 
Elders: whereupon two of the seventy are said to prophecy in the 
oampe; of whom some oomplained, and Joshua desired Moses to 
forbid them; which Moses would not doe. Whereby it appears; 
that Joshua knew not they had received authority so to do, and 
propheoyed according to the mmd of Moses, that is to say, by a 
Spirit, or Authority subordinate to his own. 

In the hke sense we road [Devi 34. 9.) that Joshua was full of the 
Spirit of wisdoms, because Moses had laid his hands upon him: that 
is, because he was ordained by Moses, to prosecute the work hee 
had himseUe begun, (namely, the bringing of Gods people into the 
proimsed land), but prevent^ by death, could not miish. 

In the like sense it is said, (Rom. 8. 9.) If any man have not the Spirit 
of Christ, he is none of his: not meaning thereby the Ghost of Christ, 
but a submission to his Doctrine. As also (1 John 4. 2 ) Hereby 
you shall know the Spirit of God ; Every Spirit that confesseth that 
Jesus Christ is come in the flesh, is of God; by which is meant the 
Spirit of unfamed Christianity, or submission to that main Article 
of Christian faith, that Jesus is the Christ; which cannot be inter- 
preted of a Ghost. 

Likewise these words (Luke 4. I.) And Jesus full of the Holy 
Ghost (that is, as it is eiprest. Mat. 4. 1. and Mar. 1. 12. of the Holy 
Spirit,) may be understood, for Zeal to doe the work for which hee 
was sent by God the Pather: but to interpret it of a Ghost, is to say, 
that God himseUe (for so onr Saviour was,) was filled with God; 
which IS very unproper, and iinsignificant. How we came to trans- 
late Spi: its, by the word Ghosts, which signifieth nothing, neither 
in heaven, nor earth, but the Imaginary inhabitants of mans brain, 
I examine not: but this I say, the word Spirit in the text signifieth 
no such thing; but either properly a reall substance, or Metaphori- 
cally, some extraordinary ability or affection of the Mmd, or of the 
Body. 
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The Disoiples of Christ, seeing lum, walking upon the sea, (Mat- 
14. 20 and Marlce 6. 49.) supposed him to be a Spint, meaning thereby 
an Aeriall Body, and not a Phantasme: for it is said, they all saw 
him; which cannot be understood of the delusions of the brain, 
(which are not common to many at once, as visible Bodies are; 
but singular, because of the differences of Fancies), but of Bodies 
only. In hke manner, where he was taken for a Spint, by the same 
Apostles (Lvke 24. 3, 7.): So also (Acts 12 16.) when St. Peter 
was dehvered out of Prison, it would not be beleeved; but when the 
Maid said he was at the dore, they said it was his Angel; by which 
must be meant a corporeall substance, or we must say, the Disciples 
themselves did follow the common opinion of both Jews and GentUes, 
that some such apparitions were not Imaginary, but Reall ; and such 
as needed not the fancy of man for their Eiistence: These the Jews 
called Spirits, and Angels, Good or Bad; as the Greeks called the 
same by the name of Dcemons And some such apparitions may be 
reall, and substantiaU; that is to say, subtile Bodies, which God can 
form by the same power, by which he formed all things, and make 
use of, as of Ministers, and Messengers (that is to say, Angels) to 
declare his will, and exeeute the same when he pleaseth, in extra- 
ordinary and Bupernaturall manner. But when hee hath so formed 
them they are Substances, endued with dimensions, and take up 
rooms, and can be moved from place to place, which is peculiar to 
Bodies; and therefore are not Ghosts incorpormll, that is to say. 
Ghosts that are in no jilooe; that is to say, that are no where; that 
is to say, that seeming to be somewhat, are nothing. But if 
Corporeall be taken m the most vulgar manner, for such Substances 
as are perceptible by our external} Senses; then is Substance 
Inoorporoall, a thing not Imagmary, W Reall; namely, a thin 
Substance, Invisible, but that hath the same dimensions that are 
in grosser Bodies. 

By the name of Angbi,, is signified generally, a Messenger; 
and most often, a Messenger of Ood; And by a Messenger of 
God, is signified, any thing that makes known his extraordinary 
Presence; that is to say, the extraordinary manifestation of his 
power, especially by a Dream, or Vision. 

Concerning the creation of Angela, there is nothing delivered in 
the Scriptures. That they are Spirits, is often repeated: but by 
the name of Spirit, is signified boim in Scripture, and vulgarly, both 
amongst Jews, and Gentiles, sometimes thin Bodies; as the Aire, 
the Wind, the Spirits Vitall, and Animall, of living creatures ; and 
sometimes the Images that rise in the fancy m Dreams, and Visions; 
which are not reall Substances, nor last any longer then the Dream, 
or Vision they appear in; which Apparitions, though no reall 
Substances, but Accidents of the bram; yet when God raiseth them 
aupernaturally, to signifle his Wdl, they are not unproperly termed 
Gods Messengers, that is to say, his Angels. 

And as the Gentiles did vulgarly conceive the Imagery of the brain, 
for things really subsistent without them, and not dependent on the 
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fancy; and out of them framed their opinions of Desmans, Good and 
Evill, which because they seemed to subsist really, ihey called 
Substances-, and becauso they could not feel them with their hands, 
IncorporeaU: so also the Jews upon the same ground, without any 
thmg in the Old Testament that constramed them thereunto, had 
generally an opinion, (except the sect of the Sadduces,) that those 
apparitions (which it pleased God sometimes to produce in the fancie 
of men, for his own service, and therefore called them his Angels) 
were substances, not dependent on the fancy, but permanent 
creatures of God, whereof those which they thought were good to 
them, they esteemed the Angds of God, and those they thought 
would hurt them, they called MvtU Angels, or Evdl Spirits; such as 
was the Spirit of Python, and the Spirits of Mad-men, of Lunaliques, 
and Epiloptiquea: Tor they esteemed such as were troubled vidth 
such diseases, Dmmoniagues. 

But if we consider the places of the Old Testament where Angels 
are mentioned, we shall find, that m most of them, there can nothing 
else be understood by the word Angel, but some image raised 
(supernaturally) in the fancy, to sigmfio the presence of God in the 
execution of some supernatural! work, and therefore m the rest, 
where their nature is not exprest, it may be understood in the same 
manner 

For we read Oen 16 that the same apparition is called, not onoly 
an Angel, but God-, where that wluch (verse 7.) is called the Angel 
of the Tjord, in the tenth verso, saith to Agar, I will muUtply lliy seed 
exceedingly, that is, speaketh in the person of God. Neither was 
this apparition a h'anoy figured, but a Voice. By which it is mani- 
fest, that Angel signifiotli there, nothing but God himself, that caused 
Agai supernaturally to appreliend a voice from heaven, or rather, 
nothing else but a Voice supematurall, testifying Gods speoiall 
presence there. Why therefore may nob the Angek that appeared 
to Lot, and arc called Oen. 19 13. Men-, and to whom, though they 
were two, Lot spealieth (ver. 18 ) as but to one, and that one, as 
God, (for the words are, Lot satd unto them, Oh not so my Lord) 
be understood of images of men, supernaturally formed in the 
Fancy; as well as before by Angel was understood a fancyed Voice ? 
When the Angel called to Abraham out of heaven, to stay his hand 
(Gen 22 11.) from slaying Isaac, there ivao no Apparition, but a 
Voice , which neverthelcsse was called properly enough a Messenger, 
or Angel of God, because it declared Gods will supernaturally, and 
saves the labour of supposing any permanent Ghosts. Tho Angels 
which Jacob saw on the Ladder of Heaven (Oen. 28. 12 ) were a 
Vision of liis sleep; therefore oncly Fancy, and a Dream; yet 
bemg supematurall, and signs of Gods speciall presence, those 
apparitions are not improperly called Angels. The same is to be 
understood (Oen 31. 11.) wheie Jacob saith thus. The Angel of the 
Lo> d appeared to mee in my sleep. For an apparition made to a man 
m Ins sleep, is that which all men call a Dreame, whether such Dreame 
be natural], or supematurall. and that which there Jacob calleth 
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an Angel, was God himselfe; for the same Angel saith (verse 13 ) 
I am the Ood of Bethel. 

Also lExod 14. 9 ) the Angel that went before the Army of Israel 
to the Eod Sea, and then came behind it, is (verso 19.) the Lord 
himself; and he appeared not in the form of a beautifull man, but 
in form (by day) of a jyillar of chvd, and (by night) in form of a 
pillar of fire; and yet this Pillar was all the apparition, and Angel 
promised to Moses (Exod. 14. 9.) for the Armies guide: For tto 
cloudy pillar, is said, to have descended, and stood at the dore of 
the Tabernacle, and to have talked with Moses. 

There you see Motion, and Speech, which are commonly attri- 
buted to Angels, attributed to a doud, because the Cloud served as 
a sign of Gods presence; and was no lesse an Angel, then if it had 
had the form of a Man, or Child of never so great beauty; or Wings, 
as usually they are painted, for the false instruction of common 
people. For it is not the shape; but their use, that makes them 
Angels. But their use is to he significations of Gods presence in 
supernaturaE operations; As when Moses (F!a:od. 33. 14.) had desired 
God to goe along with the Campe, (as he had done alwaies before 
the making of the Golden Calfe,) God did not answer, I will goe, nor 
I will send an AngeU in my stead; but thus, my presence shall goe 
with thee. 

To mention aU the places of the Old Testament where the name 
of Angel IS found, would be too long. Therefore to comprehend 
them aO at once, I say, there is no text in that part of the Old 
Testament, which the Church of England holdeth for CanonioaU, 
from which we can conclude, there is, or hath been created, any 
permanent thing (understood by the name of Spirit or Angel,) that 
hath not quantity, and that may not be, by the understanding 
divided; that is to say, considered by parts; so as one part 
may bee in one place, and the next part in the next place 
to it; and, in summe, which is not (taking Body for that, which is 
some what, or some where) CorpoteaE; but in every place, the sense 
wiE bear the interpretation of Angel, for Messenger; as John 
Baptist is oaEed an Angel, and Christ the Angel of the Covenant; 
and as (according to the same Analogy) the Dove, and the Fiery 
Tongues, in that they were signes of Gods special! presence, might 
also be caUed Angefe. Though we find in Daniel two names of 
Angels, Qabrid, and Miehad; yet it is deer out of the text it seUe, 
{Dan. 12, 1.) that by Miehad is meant Ohrist, not as an Angel, but 
as a Prince: and that Oahrid (as the like apparitions made to other 
holy men m their sleep) was nothing but a supematurall phantasms, 
by which it seemed to Danid, in his dream, that two Saints being 
in talke, one of them said to the other, Qabrid, let us make this man 
understand his Vision; For God needeth not, to distinguish his 
Celestiall servants by names, which are usefuE onely to the short 
memories of MortaUs. Nor in the New Testament is there any place, 
out of which it can be proved, that Angels (except when they are 
put for such men, as God hath made the Messengers, and Ministers 
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of hi3 word, or works) are things permanent, and withall mcorpoimli 
That they arc permanent, may bee gathered from the words of our 
Saviour himselfe, {Mat. 25. 41.) where he saith, it shall be sard to 
the wicked m the last day, 6o ye cursed into everlasting fire prepared 
for the Devil and Ms Angels: which place is manifest for the per- 
manence of Evill Angels, (urJesse wee might think the name of 
Dcvill and his Angels m.ay be understood of the Ghurohes Adversaries 
and their Ministers ,) but then it is repugnant to their Immateriality ; 
because Everlasting fire is no punishment to impatible substances, 
such as are all things Incorporeall. Angela theiefore are not thence 
proved to be Incorporeall. In like manner where St. Paul saye,s 
(1 Oor. 6 3.) Know ye not that laee sluill judge the Angels ? And 
(2 Pei. 2. 4.) For if God spared not the Angels that sinned, but cast 
them down into hell. And {Jude 1, 6.) And the Angels that kept not 
their first estate, but left their oione habitation, hee hath reserved in 
eierlasting chaines under darlnesse unto the Judgment of (he last 
day, though it prove the Permanence of Angelicall nature, it con- 
firmeth also their Materiality. And {Mat. 22 30 ) In the resurrection 
men doe neither marry, nor give in marriage, but are as the Angels of 
Qod in heaven: but m the resurrection men shall be Permanent, and 
not Incorporeall; so therefore also are the Angels. 

There be divers other places out of which may be drawn the lilce 
conclusion. To men that understand the sigmiication of those 
words, Substance, and Incorporeall, as Incorporeall is taken not for 
subtile body but for not Body, they imply a oontradiotion: inso- 
much as to say, an Angel, or Spirit is (in that sense) an Incorporeall 
Substance, is to say ui effect, there is no Angel nor Spirit at all, 
Considering therefore the signification of the word Angel in the Old 
Testament, end the nature of Dreams and Visions that happen 
to men by the ordinary way of Nature; I was onohaed to this 
opinion, that Angels were nothing but supernatural! apparitions 
of the Fancy, raised by the speciall and extraordinary operation of 
God, thereby to make his presence and oommandements known to 
inankiud, and chiefly to his own people. But the many places 
of the New Testament, and our Saviours own words, and in such 
texts, wherein is no suspicion of corruption of the Scripture, have 
extolled from my feeble Reason, an acknowledgment, and beleef, 
that there be also Angels substantiaU, and permanent. But to 
beleeve they be in no place, that is to say, no where, that is to say, 
nothing, as they (though indirectly) say, that will have them 
Incorporeall, cannot by Scriptuie bee evinced. 

On the signification of the word Spirit, dependoth that of the word 
Inspiration; which must either be taken properly; and then it is 
nothing but the blowing mto a man some thin and subtile aire, or 
wmd, in such manner as a man fillcth a bladder with his breath; 
or if Spu'its be not corporeal!, but have tlieir existence only in the 
fancy, it is nothing but the blowing in of a Fhantasme; which is 
improper to say, and impossible; for Bhantasmes are not, but only 
seem to be somewhat. That word therefore is used in the Soripture 
1691 
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metapliorioally onely: As {Qm 2. 7.) where it is said, that God 
inspired into man the breath of hfe, no more is meant, then that God 
gave unto him vitall motion. For we are not to think that God 
made first a hving breath, and then blew it mto Adam after he was 
made, whether that breath were reall, or seeming; but only as it is 
[Ada 17. 25.) lliat he gave him life, and breath', that is, made him a 
livmg creature. And where it is said (2 Tim. 3. 16) all Scripture is 
given by Inspiration from God, speaking there of the Scripture of 
the Old Testament, it is an easie metaphor, to signifie, that God 
enclined the spirit or mind of those Writers, to write that 
which should be uaefull, in teaching, reprovmg, correcting, and 
instructing men m the way of righteous living. But where St. 
Peter (2 Pet 1. 21.) saith, that Prophecy came not in old time by the 
will of man, hut the holy men of God spake as they were moved by the 
Holy Spirit, by the Holy Spirit, is meant the voice of God m a Dream, 
or Vision supernatnraU, which is not Inspiration-. Nor when our 
Saviour breathing on his Disciples, said. Receive the Holy Spirit, 
was that Breath ttie Spirit, but a si^n of the spirituall graces he gave 
unto them. And though it be said of many, and of our Saviour 
himself, that he was full of the Holy Spirit; yet that Fulnesse is not 
to be understood for Infusion of the substance of God, but for 
accumulation of his gifts, such as are the gift of sanctity of life, of 
tongues, and the hke, whether attained supernaturaUy, or by study 
and industry j for in all cases they are the gifts of God. So likewise 
where God sayes (Joel 2. 28 ) Z will poivre out my Spirit uwn all flesh, 
and your Sons and your Daughters shall wopheoi/, your Old men shall 
dream Dreams, and your Young men shall see Visions, wee are not to 
understand it in the proper sense, as if his Spirit were like water, 
subject to effusion, or infusion; but as if God had promised to give 
them Prophetioall Dreams, and Visions. For the proper use of the 
word infused, in speaking of the naces of God, is an abuse of it; 
for those graces are Vertues, not Bodies to be carryed hither and 
thither, and to be powred into men, as into barrels. 

In the same manner, to take Inspiration in the proper sense, or 
to say that Good Spirits entred into men to make them prophecy, 
or Evill 'Spirits into those that became Phrenetique, Lunatique, or 
EpUeptique, is not to take the word in the sense of the Scripture; 
for the Spirit there is taken for the power of God, workmg by causes 
to us unknown. As also (Acta 2. 2.) the wind, that is there said to 
fill the house wherein the Apostles were assembled on the day of 
Pentecost, is not to be understood for the Holy Spirit, which is 
the Deity it self; but for an Extemall si^ of Gods speoiall working 
on their hearts, to effect in them the internail graces, and holy 
vertues hee thought requisite for the performance of their Apostle- 
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CHAP. XXXV 

Of the Signification in Scripture of KjcNODOMH off God, of Holy, 
Saoebd, and Saobamewt 

The Kingdome of Qod in the Writings of Divines, and apooially 
in Sermons, and Treatises of Devotion, is taken most commonly 
for Eternall Pelioity, after this hfe, in the Highest Heaven, -whioh 
they also call the Kingdome of Glory; and sometimes for (the earnest 
of that fehoity) Sanctification, whioh they terme the Kingdome of 
Grace; but never for the Monarchy, that is to say, the Soveraign 
Power of God over any Subjects acquired by their own consent, 
whioh is the proper signifiication of Kingdome. 

To the contrary, I find the Kutodome Off God, to signifie in most 
places of Scripture, a Kingdome. properly ao named, constituted by 
the Votes of the People of Israel in peculiar manner ; wherein they 
chose God for their King by Covenant made with him, upon 
Gods promising them the possession of the land of Canaan; 
and but seldom metaphorically; and then it is taken for Dominion 
over ainne; (and only in the New Testament,) because such a 
Dominion as that, every Subject shall have in the Kingdome of God, 
and without prejudice to the Soveraign. 

Prom the very Creation, God not only reigned over all men 
naturally by his might; but also had peculiar Subjects, whom he 
commanded by a Voice, as one man spe^eth to another. In whioh 
manner he reigned over Adam, and gave him commandement to 
abatable from the tree of cognizance of Good and Evill; which 
when he obeyed not, but tastmg thereof, took upon him to be as God, 
judging between Good and Evill, not by his Creators commande- 
ment, but by his own sense, his punishment was a pnvation of the 
estate of Eternall life, wherein God had at first ereated him: And 
afterwards God punished his posterity, for their vices, all but eight 
persons, with an universall deluge; And m these eight did consist 
the then Kingdome of God 

After this, it pleas^ God to speak to Abraham, and (Gen 17 7, 8.) 
to make a Covenant with hnn in those words, I will establish my 
Covenant between me, and thee, and thy seed after thee in their 
generations, for an everlasting Covenant, to be a God to thee, and 
to thy seed after thee , And 1 mil give unto thee, and to thy seed 
after thee, the land wherein thou art a stranger, all the land of Canaan 
for an evei lasting possession In this Covenant Abiaham ptomiseth 
for himself e and his posterity to obey as God, the Laid that spake to 
him : and God on Jus part promiselh to AbraJiam the land of Canaan 
for an everlasting possession. And for a memoriall, and a token of 
this Covenant, he ordaineth (verse 11.) the Sacrament of Circum- 
cision. This is it which is called the Old Covenant, or Testament) 
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and oontaineth a Contract between God and Abraham; by which 
Abraham ohligeth himself, and his posterity, in a peculiar manner 
to be subject to Gods positive Law; for to the Law Morall he was 
obliged before, as by an Oath of Allegiance. And though the name 
of King be not yet given to God, nor of Ktngdome to Abraham and his 
seed; yet the thing is the same; namely, an Institution by pact, 
of Gods peculiar Soveraignty over the seed of Abraham; which m 
the renewing of the same Covenant by Moses, at Mount Sinai, is 
expressely called a peouhar Kingdome of God over the Jews: and 
it 13 of Abraham (not of Moses) St. Paul saith (Kom. 4. 11.) that he is 
the Father of the Faithfull; that is, of those that are loyall, and doe 
not violate their Allegiance sworn to God, then by Circumcision, 
and afterwards in the New Covenant by Baptisme. 

This Covenant, at the Foot of Mount Sinai, was renewed by Moses 
{Exod 19. 5.) where the Lord commandeth Moses to speak to 
the people in this manner. If you will obey my voice indeed, 
and keep my Covenant, then yee shall be a peculiar people to me, for 
all the Earth is mine ; And yee shall be unto me a Sacerdotall King- 
dome, and an holy Nation. For a Peculiar people, the vulgar Latins 
hath, Pemlium de cunetia populia: the English Translation made 
in the begmning of the Rei^ of King James, hath, a Peouhar 
treasure unto me above all Nations-, and the Geneva French, the moat 
precious J ewel of all Nations. But the truest Translation is the first, 
because it is confirmed by St. Paul himself {Tit. 2. 14.) where he 
saith, alluding to that place, that our blessed Saviour gavehimaelffor 
us, that he might punfie us to himadf, a peculiar (that is, an extra- 
ordinary) people: for the word is in the Greek irepioiaw, which is 
opposed commonly to the word ivioiinos: and as this sigmfleth 
ordinary, quotidian, or (as in the Lords Prayer) of daily use; so the 
other signifieth that which is overplus, and stored up, and enjoyed 
in a speciall manner; which the Latines call Peculium: and this 
meaning of the place is confirmed by the reason God rendereth of it, 
which followeth immediately, in that he addeth, For all the Earth 
is mine, as if he should say. All the Nations of the isorld are mine; 
but it is not so that you are mme, but in a speciall manner: For they 
are all mine, by rea.son of my Power; but you shall be mine, by your 
own Consent, and Covenant; which is an addition to his ordinary 
title, to all nations. 

The same is again confirmed in eipresse words in the same text, 
Yee shall beta me a Sacerdotall Kingdome, and an holy Nation. The 
Vulgar Latine hath it, Regnum Sacerdoiale, to which agreeth the 
Translation of that place (1 Pet. 2. 9.) Sacerdotium Regale, a Regal 
Priesthood ; as also the Institution it self, by which no man might enter 
into the Sanctum Sanctorum, that is to say. no man might enquire 
Gods wiU immediately of God himselfe, but onety the High Priest. 
The English Translation before mentioned, following that of Geneva, 
has, a Kingdom of Priests; which is either meant of the succession 
of one High Priest after another, or else it acoordeth not with St. 
Peter, nor with the exercise of the High priesthood: For there was 
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never any but the High priest onely, that was to mforme the People 
of Gods Will; nor any Convocation of Priests ever allowed to enter 
into the Sanctum Sanctorum. 

Again, the title of a Holy Nation oonfirmes the same: for Holy 
signifies, that which is Gods by speoiall, not by goneraH Bight. AU 
the Earth (as is said m the text) is Gods; but all the Earth is not 
called Holy, but that onely which is set apart for his espeoiall service, 
as was the Nation of the Jews. It is therefore manifest enough by 
this one place, that by the Kingdome of God, is properly meant a 
Common-wealth, instituted (by the consent of those which were 
to be subject thereto) for their Civill Government, and the regulating 
of their behaviour, not onely towards God their Kmg, but also 
towards one another in point of justice, and towards other Nations 
both m peace and warre; which properly was a Kingdoms, wherein 
God was King, and the High priest was to be (after the death of 
Moses) his sole Viceroy, or Lieutenant. 

But there be many other places that clearly prove the same. 
As first (1 Sam. 8. 7.) when ttie Elders of Israel (grieved with the 
corruption of the Sons of Samuel) demanded a King, Samuel dis- 
pleased therewith, prayed unto the Lord; and the Lord answering 
said unto him. Hearken unto the voice of the People, for they have not 
rejected thee, hut they have rejected me, that I should not reignover them. 
Out of which it IS evident, that God himself was then their Kling, 
and Samuel did not command the people, but only delivered to them 
that which God from time to time appointed him. 

Again, (1 Sam 12. 12.) where Samuel saith to the People, When 
yee saw that Nahash King of the Children of Ammon came against 
you, ye said unto me. Nay, but a King shall reign over us, when the 
Lord your God was your King: It is manifest that God was their 
King, and governed the CiviU State of their Common-wealth. 

And after the Israelites had rejected God, the Prophets did foretell 
his restitution ; as (Isaiah 24. 23 ) Then the Moon shaU be confounded, 
and the Sun ashamed, when the Lord of Hosts shaU reign in Mount 
Zion, and in Jerusalem; where he speaketh expressly of his Eeign 
in Zion, and Jerusalem; that is, on Earth. And (Micah 4. 7.) 
And the Lord shall reign over them in Mount Zion: This Mount Zion 
is In Jerusalem upon the Earth. And (Ezek. 20. 33.) As I live, saith 
the Lord God, surely with a mighty hand, and a stretched out arme, and 
with fury powed out, I ml ride over you; and (verse 37.) I will cause 
you to passe under the rod, and I mil bring you tnto the bond of the 
Covenant; that is, I lyill reign over you, and make you to stand to 
that Covenant which you made with me by Mosos, and brake in 
your rebelhon against me m the days of Samuel, and in your election 
of another Edng. 

And in the New Testament, the Angel Gabriel saith of our Saviour 
(Luke 1. 32, 33.) He shall be great, and be called the Son of the most 
High, and the_ Lord shall give him the throne of his Father David; 
and he shall reign over the house of Jacob for ever; and of his Kingdome 
there shall be no end. This is also a Kingdome upon Earth; for the 
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claim -whereof, as an enemy to Csesar, he was put to death; the title 
of his crosse, was, Jesus of Nazareth, King of the Jews; hee was 
crowned in aoom with a crown of Thornes; and for the proclaiming 
of him, it is said of the Disciples (Acts 17. 7.) That they did all of them 
contrary to the decrees of Gcesar, saying there was another King, one 
Jesus. The Kmgdome therefore of God, is a reall, not a meta- 
phorioaU Kingdome; and so taken, not onely m the Old Testament, 
but the New: when we say. For thine is the Kingdome, the Power, 
and Olory, it is to be understood of Gods Kmgdome, by force of our 
Covenant, not by the Right of Gods Rower; for such a Kmgdome 
God alwaies hath; so that it were superfluous to say in our prayer. 
Thy Kingdome come, unlesse it be meant of the Restauration of 
that Kmgdome of God by Christ, which by revolt of the Israelites 
had been mterrupted m the election of Saul. Nor had it been proper 
to say. The Kingdome of Heaven is at hand; or to pray, Thy King- 
dome come, if it had stUl continued. 

There be so many other places that confirm this interpretation, 
that it were a wonder there is no greater notice taken of it, but that 
it gives too much hght to Christian Kings to see their right of 
Eoolesiastioall Government. This they have observed, that in stead 
of a Sacerdotall Kingdome, translate, a Kingdome of Priests: for 
they may as well translate a KoyaU Priesthood, (as it is m St. Peter) 
into a Priesthood of Kings. And whereas, for a peculiar people, 
they put a pretious jewel, or treaswe, a man might as well call the 
speoiall Regiment, or Company of a General!, the Generalls pretious 
Jewel, or his Treasure. 

In short, the Kingdome of God is a GvUl Kingdoms; which 
consisted, first in the obligation of the people of Israel to those 
Laws, which Moses should brmg unto them from Mount Sinai; 
and which afterwards the High Priest for the tune being, should 
deliver to them from before the Cherubins in the Sanctum Sanctorum; 
and which Kingdome ha-ving been cast off, in the election of Saul, 
the Prophets foretold, should be restored by Christ; and the 
Restauration whereof we daily pray for, when we say in the Lords 
Prayer, Thy Kingdome come; and the Right whereof we acknow- 
ledge, when we adde. For thine is the Kingdome, the Power, and Olory, 
for ever and ever. Amen; and the Proclaiming whereof, was the 
Preaching of the Apostles; and to which men are prepared, by the 
Teachers of the Gospel; to embrace which Gospel, (that is to say, to 
promise obedience of Gods government) is, to bee m the Kingdome 
ofOrace, because God hath gratis given to such the power to bee the 
Subjects (that is. Children of God hereafter, when Christ shall come 
in Majesty to judge the world, and actually to govern his o-wne 
people, which is csdled the Kingdome of Glory. If the Kmgdome of 
God (called also the Kingdome of Heaven, from the gloriousnesse, 
and admirable height of that throne) were not a Kingdome which 
God by his Lieutenants, or Vicars, who deliver his Commandements 
to the people, did exercise on Earth; there would not have been so 
much contention, and warre, about who it is, by whom God speaketh 
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to US, neither -would many Priests have troubled themselves ivith 
Spu'iLual Jurisdiction, nor any King have denied it -them 

Out of this literal! intorpielation of the Kvngdome of God, arisetli 
also the true interpretation of the -word Holy. For it is a word, 
■vvliioh in Gods Kmgdomo ansnereth to that, -which men in thou- 
Kingdomes use to call Puhlique, or the Kings. 

The King of any Countrey is the Pvbhqiie Peison, or Representative 
of all Ins oivn Subjects And God the Kmg of Israel was the ITohj 
one of Israel. The Nation vi-hioh is subject to one earthly Soveraign, 
is the Nation of that Soveraign, that is, of the Puhhque Person 
So the Jews, who -were Gods Nation, wore called {Etod 19 6 ) n 
Holy Nation. For by Holy, is alwaies understood, either God 
liimsolfc, or that which is Gods in propriety, as by Puhhque, is 
alwaies meant cilhor the Person of the Common--vyealth it seif, or 
something that is so the Common-wealths, as no private person can 
chum any propriety therein. 

Therefore the Sabbath (Gods day) is a Holy day, the Temple, 
(Gods house) o Holy house, Saorifioes, Tithes, and Offerings (Gods 
tribute) Holy duties; Priests, Prophets, and anointed Kings, under 
Christ (Gods Ministers) Holy men; the Ctelestiall ministring Sjmits 
(Gods Messengers) Holy Angels; and the like: and wheresoever the 
word Holy is taken properly, there is still somethmg signified of 
Propriety, gotten by consent. In saying Hallowed he thy name, we 
do but pray to God for grace to keep the first Commandement, of 
having no other Gods hut him. Mankmd is Gods Nation in propriety : 
but the Jews only were a Holy Nation. Why, but because they 
became Ins Propriety by oonvenant? 

And the word Profane, is usually taken in the Scriptuio for the 
same with Common; and consequently their contraries. Holy, and 
Proper, in the Kingdome of God must be the same also. But 
figuratively, those men also are called Holy, that led such godly Uvea, 
as if they had forsaken all worldly designs, and -wholly devoted, and 
given themselves to God. In the proper sense, that which is made 
Holy by Gods appropriating or separating it to his o-wn use, is said 
to bo sanciifted by God, as the Seventh day m the fourth Commande- 
ment; and as the Elect in the New Testament were said to bee 
sanctified, when they were endued with the Spirit of godlinesse. 
And that which is made Holy by tho dedication of men, and given 
to God, so as to bo used onely in his puhlique service, is called also 
Sacred, and said to be consecrated, as Temples, and other Houses 
of Puhhque Prayer, and their Utensils, Priests, and Ministers, 
Viotimes, Oiloimgs, and tho extemaU matter of Sacraments. 

Of Hohnesse there bo degrees: for of those things that are set 
apart for the service of God, there may bee some set apart again, 
for a neerer and more especial service The whole Nation of tho 
Israelites were a people Holy to God; yet the tribe of Levi was 
amongst the Israelites a Holy tribe, and amongst the Levites, tho 
Priests wore yet more Holy; and amongst the Priests, the High 
Priest was the most Holy. So the Land of Judea was tho Holy 
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Land; but the Holy City wherein God was to be worshipped, was 
more Holy; and again, the Temple more Holy than the City; and 
the Sanctim, Sanctorum more Holy than the rest of the Temple. 

A Sacbambkt, is a separation of some visible thing from common 
use; and a conseoration of it to Gods service, for a sign, either of 
our admission into the Kingdome of God, to be of the number of his 
peculiar people, or for a Commemoration of the same. In the 
Old Testament, the sign of Admission was Circumcision ; in the 
New Testament, Baptisme. The Commemoration of it in the Old 
Testament, was the Ealing (at a certame time, which was Amu- 
versary) of the PascJiaU La^; by which they were put in mind 
of the night wherein they were delivered out of their bondage m 
Egypt; and in the New Testament, the celebrating of the Lords 
Supper; by which, we are put in mmd, of our dehveranoe from the 
bondage of sin, by our Blessed Saviours death upon the orosse. 
The Sacraments of Admission, are but once to be used, because 
there needs but one Admission; but because we have need of bemg 
often put in mind of our dehveranoe, and of our Alleaganoe, the 
Sacraments of Commemoration have need to be reiterated. And 
these are the prinoipall Socraments, and as it were the solemne oathes 
we make of our Alleageance. There be also other Consecrations, 
that may be called Sacraments, as the word implyeth onely Conse- 
oration to Gods service; but as it implies an oath, or promise of 
Alleageance to God, there were no other in the Old Testament, but 
Circumcision, and the Passeover; nor are there any other in the New 
Testament, but Baptisme, and the Lords Supper. 


CHAP. XXXVI 

Of the WoBB OF God, and of Peofhbts 

Whhn there is mention of the Word of God, or of Man, it doth not 
signifle a part of Speech, such as Grammarians call a Nown, or a 
Verb, or any simple voice, without a contexture with other words 
to make it significative; but a perfect Speech or Discourse, whereby 
the speaker afflrmeih, denieth, commandeth, promiseth, threatneth, 
wisheth, or interrogateth. In which sense it is not Vocdbuhim, 
that signifies a Word; but Sermo, (in Greek h6yos) that is, some 
Speech, Discourse, or Saying. 

Agam, if we say the Word of God, or of Man, it may bee under- 
stood sometimes of the Speaker, (as the words that God hath spoken, 
or that a Man hath spoken: In which sense, when we say, the Gospel 
of St. Matthew, we understand St. Matthew to be the Writer of it: 
and sometimes of the Subject: In which sense, when we read in the 
Bible, The words of the days of the Kings of Israel, or Judah, ’tis 
meant, that the acts that were done m those days, were the Subjects 
of those Words; And in the Greek, which (in the Scripture) retaineth 
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many Hebraismes, by tbe Word of God is oftentimea meant, not that 
which is spoken by God, but ooncernmg God, and his government; 
that IS to say, the Doctrine of Religion: Insomuch, as it is 
all one, to say Myos BeoB, and TheoJogia; which is, that Doctrine 
which wee usually call Divinity, as is manifest by the plaoea 
following lActs 13 46.] TAen Paid and Bamabaa waxed bold, and 
said, It was necessary that the Word of Qod should first have been spoken 
to you, hut seeing you put it from you, and judge your selves unworthy 
of ev&lasting life, loe, we turn to the OeniUes That which is here 
called the Word of God, was the Doctrine of Christian Religion; 
as it appears evidently by that which goes before. And {Acts 6. 20. j 
where it is said to the Apostles by an Angel, Oo stand and speak 
in the Temple, all the Words of this life; by the Words of this life, is 
meant, the Doctrine of the Gospel; as is evident by what they did 
in the Temple, and is expressed in the last verse of the same CShap. 
Daily in the Temple, and in every house they ceased not to teach and 
preach Christ Jesus; In which place it is manifest, that Jesus Christ 
was the subject of this Word of life; or (which is all one) the subject 
of the Words of this life etemall, that our Saviour offered them. So 
{Acts 16. 7.] the Word of God is called the Word of the Gospel, because 
it oontaineth the Doctrine of the Kingdome of Christ; and the same 
Word [JJom. 10. 8, 9.] is called the Word of Faith; that is, as is there 
expressed, the Doctrine of Christ come, and raised from the dead. 
Also {Mat. 13 19.] When any one heareth the Word of the Kingdome; 
that is, the Doctrine of the Kmgdome taught by Christ. Again, 
the same Word, is said {Acts 12. 24.] to grow and to be multiplyed; 
which to understand of the Evangehoall Doctrine is easie, but of the 
Voice, or Speech of Qod, hard and strange. In the same sense the 
Doctrine of Devils, signifieth not the Words of any DevUl, but the 
Dootrine of Heathen men concerning Dcemons, and those Phantasms 
which they worshipped as Gods. 

Considering these two significations of the Word ov Qon, 
as it is taken in Scripture, it is manifest in this later sense 
(where it is taken for the Dootrme of Qiristian Religion,) that the 
whole Scripture is the Word of God: but in the former sense not so. 
Por example, though these words, / am the Lord thy God, tSsc. to the 
end of the Ten Commandcments, were spoken by God to Moses; 
yet the Preface, God spake these words and said, is to be understood 
for the Words of him tliat 'wrote the holy History. The Word oj 
God, as it is taken for that which he hath spoken, is understood 
sometimes Propeily, sometimes Metaphorically Properly, as the 
words, he hath spoken to his Prophets: Metaphoiicaily, for his 
Wisdomc, Power, and etemall Decree, in making the woild; m 
which sense, those Fiats, Let their be light. Let there be a firmament. 
Let us make man, &c {Gem,. 1.] are the Word of God And m the 
same sense it is said {John 1. 3.] All things were made by it, and with- 
out it was nothing made that was made' And[He6. 1 3.] lie upholdeth 
all things by the Word of his Power; that is, by the Power of liis Word; 
that IS, by his Power; and {Heb. 11. 3.] The worlds were framed by the 
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Word of Qod; and many other places to the same sense. As also 
amongst the Latines, the name of Vate., which sigmfieth properly 
The wold epoken, is taken in the same sense 
Secondly, for the effect of his Word; that is to say, for the thmg 
it self, which by his Word is Affirmed, Commanded, Threatned, or 
Promised; as {Pmlm 106 19.] where Joseph is said to have been 
kept in prison, till Jm Word was come; that is, tOl that was come to 
passe which he had [Gen. 40. 13.] foretold to Pharaohs Butler, con- 
cerning his being restored to his office: for there by hta word 
was come, is meant, the thing it self was come to passe. So 
also [1 King. 18. 36 ] Elijah saith to God, I have done all these ihy 
Words, in stead of I have done all these things at thy Word, or com- 
mandement: and [Jer. 17. 16.] Where la the Word of the Lord, is put 
for. Where is the EviU he threatned. And [Ezek. 12 28.] There shall 
none of my Words be prolonged any more, by woids are understood 
those things, which God promised to his people. And in the New 
Testament [Mat. 24. 36.] heaven and earth shal pass away, 
hut my Words shal not pass away; that is, there is nothing 
that I have promised or foretold, that shall not come to passe. And 
in this sense it is, that St. John the Evangelist, and, I think, St. 
John onely oalleth our Saviour himself as ui the flesh the Word of 
God [as Joh. 1. 14] the Word loas made Flesh; that is to say, the Word, 
or Promise that Christ should come into the world; who tn the heginn- 
vng tcos with God; that is to say, it was in the purpose of God the 
Eather, to send God the Son into the world, to enlighten men in the 
way of Eternall hfe; but it was not till then put m execution, and 
actually moarnate; So that our Saviour is there called the Word, 
not because he was the promise, but the thing promised. They 
that takhig occasion from this place, doe commonly call him the 
Verbe of God, do but render the text more obscure. They might 
as well term him the Nown of God: for as by Noum, so also by 
Verbe, men understand nothing but a part of speech, a voice, a soundf, 
that neither affirms, nor denies, nor commands, nor promiseth, nor 
is any substance corporeaU, or spiritual!; and therefore it cannot 
be said to bee either God, or Man; whereas our Saviour is both. 
And this Word which St. John in his Gospel saith was with God, is 
[in his 1 Epistle, verse 1.] called the Word of life, and [verse 2,] 
the Eternall life, which was with the Father: so that he can be in no 
other sense called the Word, then in that, wherem he is called 
Eternall life; that is, he that hath procured us Eternall life, by his 
comming m the flesh. So also [Apocalypse 19. 13.] the Apostle speak- 
ing of Christ, clothed in a garment dipt in bloud, faith; his name is 
the Word of God; which is to be understood, as if he had said his name 
had been. He that was come according to the purpose of God from the 
beginning, and according to hts Word and promises delivered by the 
Prophets. So that there is nothing here of the Incarnation of a 
Word, but of the Incarnation of God the Son, therefore called the 
Ward, because his Incarnation was the Performance of the Promise; 
In like manner as the Holy Ghost is called the Promise. 
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There are also places of the Scripture, where, by the Word of Qod, 
is signified such Words as are consonant to reason, and equity, 
though spoken sometimes neither by Prophet, nor by a holy man. 
For Pharaoh Neoho was an Idolater; yet his Words to the good King 
Josiah, in which he advised him by Messengers, not to oppose him 
m his march against Carchemish, are said to have proceeded from the 
mouth of God; and that Josiah not hearkning to them, was slain in 
the battle, as is to be read 2 Ohron. 36 vers. 21, 22, 23 It is true, 
that as the same History is related m the first Boole of Esdras, not 
Pharaoh, but Jeremiah spake these words to Josiah, from the mouth 
of the Lord. But woe are to give credit to the Canonicall Scripture, 
whatsoever be written m the Apocrypha. 

The Word of God, is then also to be taken for the Dictates of reason, 
and equity, when the same is said in the Scriptures to bee written 
in mans heart; as Psalm 36 31. Jer&m. 31. 33. Deui. 30. 11, 14. 
and many other hke places. 

The name of Pkophbt, signifieth in Scripture sometimes 
Prolocutor-, that is, he that speaketh from God to Man, or from man 
to Qod: And sometimes Prced%ctor, or a foreteller of things to come: 
And sometimes one that speaketh incoherently, as men that are 
distracted. It is moat frequently used in the sense of speaking 
from God to the People. So Moses, Samud, Elijah, Isaiah, J crcmxah 
and others were Pro-phets. And in this sense the High Priest was a 
Piophet, for he only went into the Sanctum Sanctorum, to enquire 
of God; and was to declare his answer to the people. And therefore 
when Caiphas said, it was expedient that one man should die for 
the people, St John saith [chap. 11. 61.] that He spake not this of 
hvmsdfe, but being High Priest that year, he prophesied that one man 
should dye for the nation. Also they that in Christian Congregations 
taught the people [1 Oor, 14.3.] are said to Prophecy. In the like 
sense it is, tliat God saith to Moses \Exod 4. 16.] concerning Aaron, 
He shall be thy Spohes-rmn to the People-, and he shaU be to thee a 
mouth, and thou shalt be to hm instead of Qod: that which here is 
Spokes-man, is [chap. 7. 1.1 interpreted Prophet; See (saith God) 
I have made thee a God to Pharoah, and Aaron thy Bi other shall be 
thy Prophet. In the sense of speaking from man to God, Abraham 
is called a Prophet [Genes. 20. 7.] where God m a Dream, speaketh 
to Abimeleoh in this manner. Now therefore restore the man his wife, 
for he IS a Prophet, and shall pray for thee-, whereby may be also 
gathered, that the name of Prophet may be given, not improperly 
to them that in Christian Churches, have a Calling to say publique 
prayers for the Congregation. In the same sense, the Prophets 
that came down from the High place (or Hill of God) with a Psaltery, 
and a Tabret, and a Pipe, and a Harp [1 Sam. 10. 6, 6.] and [vers, 10 ] 
Saul amongst them, are said to Prophecy, m that they praised God, 
in that manner publiquely In the like sense, is Miriam \Exod. 16.20.] 
called a Prophetesse. So is it also to be taken [1 Gor. 11. 4, 6.] whero 
St. Paul saith. Every man that prayeth or prophecyeth with his head 
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head uncover ed-. For Prophecy in that place, signifieth no more, but 
praising God in Psahnes, and Holy Songs; which women might doe 
in the Church, though it were not lawful! for them to speak to the 
Congregation. And in this signification it is, that the Poets of the 
Heathen, that composed Hymnes and other sorts of Poems in the 
honor of their Gods, were called Yates (Prophets) as is well enough 
known by all that are versed in the Books of the Gentiles, and as 
IS evident {Tit. 1 12.] where St. Paul saith of the Cretians, that a 
Prophet of their owne said, they were Liars; not that St. Paul held 
their Poets for Prophets, but acknowledgeth that the word Prophet 
was commonly used to signifle them that celebrated the honour of 
God in Verse. 

When by Prophecy is meant Praidiction, or foretelling of future 
Contigenta; not only they were Prophets, who were Gods Spokes- 
men, and foretold those things to others, which God had foretold to 
them; but also aU those Impostors, that pretend by the helpe of 
familiar spirits, or by superstitious divination of events past, from 
false causes, to foretell the like events in time to come: of which 
(as I have declared already in the 12. chapter of this Discourse) 
there be many kinds, who gain m the opinion of the common sort 
of men, a greater reputation of Prophecy, by one casuall event that 
may bee but wrested to their purpose, than can be lost again by never 
so manjr failings. Prophecy is not an Art, nor (when it is taken for 
Prsediotion) a constant Vocation; but an extraordinary, and 
temporary Employment from God, most often of Good men, 
but sometimes also of the Wick^. The woman of Lndor, 
who is said to have had a familiar spirit, and thereby to have raised 
a Phantasms of Samuel, and foretold Saul his death, was not there- 
fore a Prophetesse; for neither had she any science, whereby she 
could raise such a Phantasme; nor does it appear that God com- 
manded the raising of it; but onely guided that Imposture to be a 
means of Sauls terror and discouragement; and by consequent, of 
the discomfiture, by which he fell. And for Incoherent Speech, it 
was amongst the Gentiles taken for one sort of Prophecy, because 
the Prophets of their Oracles, intoxioated with a spirit, or vapor 
from the cave of the Pythian Oracle at Delphi, were for the tune 
really mad, and spake hke madmen; of whose loose words a sense 
might be made to fit any event, m such sort, as all bodies are said 
to be made of Materia prima. In the Scripture I find it also so 
taken [1 Sam. 18. 10.] in these words. And the Evill spirit came upon 
Saul, and he Frophecyed in the midst of the house. 

And although there be so many significations in Scripture of the 
word Prophet’, yet is that the most frequent, in which it is taken for 
him, to whom God speaketh immediately, tliat which the Prophet 
is to say from him, to some other man, or to the people. And 
hereupon a question may be asked, in what manner God speaketh 
to such a Prophet. Can it (may some say) be properly said, that 
God hath voice and language, when it cannot be properly said, he 
hath a tongue, or other organs, as a man? The Prophet David 
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argueth thus, Shall he that made the eye, not seel or he that made the 
ear, nor hear! But tliis may be spoken, not (as usually) to signifie 
Gods nature, but to signxfie our intention to honor Mm. For to 
see, and hear, are Honorable Attributes, and may be given to God, 
to declare (as far as our capacity can conceive) his Almighty power. 
But if it were to be taken m the strict, and proper sense, one might 
argue from his making of all other parts of mans body, that he had 
also the same use of them which we have; wMoh would be many 
of ‘them so uncomely, as it would be the greatest contumely in the 
world to ascribe them to him. Therefore we are to interpret Gods 
speaking to men immediately, for that way (whatsoever it be), 
by whioh God makes them understand his will: And the wayes where- 
by he doth this, are many; and to be sought onely in the Holy 
Scripture: where though many times it be said, that God spake 
to this, and that person, -without declaring in what manner; yet 
there be agaic many places, that deliver also the signes by which 
they were to acknowledge his presence, and oommandement; and 
by these may be understood, how he spake to many of the rest. 

In what manner God spake to Adam, and Sve, and Gain, and 
Noah, is not expressed; nor how he spake to Abraham, till such time 
as he came out of his own oounteey to Sichem in the land of Canaan-, 
and then [Gen. 12. 7.] God is said to have appeared to him. So there 
is one way, whereby God made his presence manifest; that is, by 
an Apparition, or Vision. And again, [Oen. 16. 1,] The Word of 
the Lord came to Abraham in a Vision ; that is to say, somewhat, as 
a sign of Gods presenoe, appeared as Gods Messenger, to speak to 
him. Again, the Lord appeared to Abraham [Gen. 18. l.J by an 
apparition of three Angels; and to Abimeleoh [Gen. 20 S.) in a 
dream: To Lot [Gen. 10. 1.] by an apparition of two Angels: And 
to Hagar [Gen. 21. 17.] by the apparition of one Angel; And to 
Abraham again [Gen. 22. 11 ] by the apparition of a voice from 
heaven: And [Gen. 26. 24.] to Isaac on the night; (that is, in his 
sleep, or by dream)- And to Jacob [Gen. 18. 12.] in a dream; that 
is to say (as are the words of the text) Jacob dreamed that he saw a 
ladder, <i>o. And [Gen. 32. 1.] in a Vision of Angels: And to Moses 
[Nxod. 3. 2.] in the apparition of a flame of fire out of the midst of a 
bush: And after the time of Moses, (where the manner how God 
spoke immediately to man in the Old Testament, is expressed) hea 
spake alwaies by a Vision, or by a Dream; as to Oid^n, Samud, 
Eliah, Elisha, Isaiah, Ezekiel, and the rest of the Prophets; and 
often in the New Testament, as to Joseph, to St. Peter, to St. Paul, 
and to St. John the Evangelist in the Apocalypse. 

Onely to Moses bee spake in a more exteoordinary manner in 
Mount Sinai, and in the Tahernade; and to the High Priest in the 
Tabernacle, and in the Sanctum Sanctorum of the Temple. But 
Moses, and after him the High Priests were Prophets of a more 
eminent place, and degree in Gods favour; And God himself in 
express words declareth, that to other Prophets hee spake in Dreams 
and Visions, but to his servant Moses, in such manner as a man 
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Bpeaketh to liia friend. The words are these [Numb. 12 6, 7, 8 ] 
If there be a Prophet amang you, I the Lord will make my self known to 
him in a Vision, and unll speak unto him in a Dream. My servant 
Moses is not so, who isfaithfiiU in aU my house-, with him I will speak 
mouth to mouth, even apparently, not in dark speeches-, and the simili- 
tude of the Lord shall he behold. And [Ezod. 33. 11.] The Lord spake 
to Moses, face to face, as a man speaketh to his friend. And yet this 
speaking of God to Moses, was by mediation of an Angel, or Angels, 
as appears expressely, Acts 7. ver. 35. and 63 and Oal. 3. 19 and was 
therefore a Vision, though a more oleer Vision than was given to 
other Prophets, And conformable hereunto, where God saith 
(Deut. 13. 1.) If there arise amongst you a Prophet, or Dreamer of 
Dreams, the later word is but the interpretation of the former. 
And [Joel 2. 28.] Your sons and your daughters shall Prophecy-, 
your old men shall dream Dreams, and your young men shall see 
Visions: where again, the word Prophecy is expounded by Dream, 
and Vision. And in the same manner it was, that God spake to 
Solomon, promising his Wisdome, Riches, and Honor; for the text 
saith, [1 Kings 3. 15.] And Solomon awoak, and behold it was a 
Dream: So that generally the Prophets extraordinary in the Old 
Testament took notice of the Word of God no otherwise, than from 
their Dreams, or Visions; that is to say, from the imaginations 
which they had in then sleep, or in an Extasie: which imagnations 
in every true Prophet were supernatural! ; but in false Prophets 
were either naturall, or feigned. 

The same Prophets were neverthelesse said to speak by the Spirit; 
as [Zach. 7. 12 j where the Prophet speaking of the Jewes, saith, 
They made their hearts hard as AdamatU, lest they should hear the law, 
and the words which the Lord of Hosts hath sent in his Spirit by the 
former Prophets. By which it is manifest, that speaking by the 
Sfirit, or Inspiration, was not a particular manner of Gods spewing, 
different from Vision, when they that were said to speak by the 
Spirit, were extraordinary Prophets, such as for eveiy new message, 
were to have a particular Commission, or (which is all one) a new 
Dream, or Vision. 

Of Prophets, that were so by a perpetuall Calling m the Old 
Testament, some were supreme, and some subordinate: Supreme were 
first Moses; and after him the High Priests, every one for his time, 
as long as the Priestliood was Royall; and after the people 
of the Jews, had rejected God, that he should no more reign over 
them, those Kings which submitted themselves to Gods govern- 
ment, were also his chief Prophets; and the High Priests office 
became Ministerial!. And when God was to be consulted, they put 
on the holy vestments, and enquired of the Lord, as the King com- 
manded them, and were deprived of their office, when the King 
thought fit. For King Saul [1 Sam. 13. 9.] commanded the binnt 
offering to be brought, and [1 Sam. 14. 18 ] he commands the Priest 
to bring the Ark neer him; and [ver. 19.] again to let it alone, because 
he saw an advantage upon his enemies. And in the same chapter 
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Saul asketh oounsell of God. In like manner King David, after his 
being anointed, though before he had possession of the Kingdome, is 
said to enquire of the Lord [1 Sam. 23 2.] whether he should fight 
against the Plifiistines at Keilah; and [verse 10.] David oommandeth 
tiie Priest to bring him the Ephod, to enquire whether he should stay 
m Keilah, or not. And King Solomon [1 Kings 2 27.] took the 
Priesthood horn Abiathar, and gave it [verse 35.] to Zadoo. There- 
fore Moses, and the High Priests, and the pious Kings, who enquired 
of God on all extraordinary occasions, how they were to carry them- 
selves, or what event they were to have, were all Soveraign Prophets. 
But m what manner God spake unto them, is not manifest 
To say that when Moses went up to God m Mount Sinai, it 
was a Dream, or Vision, such as other Prophets had, is con- 
trary to that distinction which God made between Moses, and other 
Prophets, Numb. 12 6, 7, 8 To say God spake or appeared a.s ho 
is in his own nature, is to deny his Infinitenesso, Invisibility, Incom- 
prehensibility. To say he spake by Inspiration, or Infusion of the 
Holy Spirit, as the Holy Spirit sigmfieth the Deity is to make Moses 
equall with Christ, m whom onely the Godhead [as St Paul speaketh 
Col 2. 9.] dwelleth bodily. And lastly, to say he spake by the Holy 
Spirit, as it signifleth the graces, or gifts of the Holy Spirit, is to 
attribute nothmg to him supematurall. Por God disposeth men to 
Piety, Justice, Mercy, Truth, Paith, and all manner of Vertue, both 
Morall, and InteUoctuall, by doctrine, example, and by several! 
occasions, natural!, and ordmary. 

And as these ways cannot be applyed to God, in his speaking to 
Moses, at Mount Sima; so also, they cannot be applyed to him, in 
his speaking to the High Priests, from the Mercy-Seat. Therefore 
in what manner God spake to those Soveraign ftophets of the Old 
Testament, whose' office it was to enquire of him, is not intelligible. 
In the time of the New Testament, there was no Soveraign Prophet, 
but our Saviour; who was both God that spake, and the Prophet 
to whom ho spake. 

To Subordinate Prophets of peiqietuall Calhng, I find nob any place 
that proveth God spake to them supematurally; but onely in such 
manner, as naturally he inclineth men to Piety, to Beleof, to 
Eighteousnesse, and to other vertnes all other Christian men. 
Which way, though it consist in Constitution, Instruction, 
Education, and the occasions and mvitements men have to Christian 
vertues; yet it is truly attributed to the operation of the Spirit of 
God, or Holy Spirit, (which we in our language call the Holy Ghost): 
Por there is no good inchnation, that is not of the operation of God. 
But these operations are not alwaies supematurall. When there- 
fore a Prophet is said to speak in the Spirit, or by the Spirit of God, 
we are to understand no more, but that he spraks aocordmg to Gods 
will, declared by the supreme Prophet. Por the most common 
acceptation of the word Spirit, is in the signification of a mans 
intention, mmd, or disposition. 

In the time of Moses, there were seventy men besides himself. 
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that Pro'phmjed in the Campe of the Israelites. In what manner 
God spake to them, la declared in the 11 of Numbers, verse 26. 
The Lord came down in a cloud, and spake unto Moses, and took of the 
Spirit that was upon him, and gave it to the seventy Elders, And it 
came to passe, when the Spnrd rested upon them, they Fropheeyed, and 
did not cease. By which it is manifest, first, that their Propheoying 
to the people, was subservient, and subordinate to the Propheoying 
of Moses; for that God took of the Spirit of Moses, to put upon 
them; so that they Prophecyed as Moses would have them: 
otherwise they had not been sufiered to Prophecy at all. Por 
there was [verse 27 ] a complaint made against them to Moses; 
and Joshua would have Moses to have forbidden them; which he 
did not, but said to Jo.shua, Bee not jealous m my behalf. Secondly, 
that the Spirit of God in that place, signifieth nothmg but the Mind 
and Disposition to obey, and assist Moses in the administration of 
the Government. For if it were meant they had the substantial! 
Spirit of God; that is, the Divine nature, inspired into them, then 
they had it in no lesse manner then Christ himself, in whom onely 
the Spirit of God dwelt bodily. It is meant therefore of the Gift 
and Grace of God, that guided them to co-operate with Moses; 
from whom their Spirit was derived. And it appeareth [verse 16 ] 
that, they were such as Moses himself should appoint for Elders and 
Officers of the People: Eor the words are. Gather unto me seventy men, 
whom thou knowest to be Elders and Ofpoers of the people: where, thou 
knowest, is the same with thou appoiniest, or hast appointed to be 
such. For we are told before [Emd. 18.] that Moses following the 
oouiisell of Jethro his Eather-in-law, did appoint Judges, and 
Officers over the people, such as fearrf God; and of these, were 
those Seventy, whom God by putting upon them Moses spirit, 
inclined to aid Moses in the Administration of the Kingdoms: and 
in this sense the Spirit of God is said [1 Sam. 16. 13, 14.] presently 
upon the anointing of David, to have oome upon David, and left' 
Saul; God giving his graces to h i m ho chose to govern his people, 
and taking diem away from him, he rejected. So that by the Spirit . 
is meant Inohnation to Gods service; and not any supernatural! 
Revelation 

God spake also many times by the event of Lots; which were 
ordered by such as he had put in Authority over his people. So 
wee read that God manifested by the Lota which Saul caused to be 
drawn [1 Sam. 14. 43.] the fault that Jonathan had committed, in 
eating a honey-comb, contrary to the oath taken by the people. 
And [Josh. 18. 10.] God divided the land of Canaan amongst the 
Israelite, by the lots that Joshua did cast before the Lord in Shiloh. 
In the same manner it seemeth to be, that God discovered 
[Joshua 7 . 16, dfec ] the crime of Aohan. And these are the wayes 
whereby God declared his Will in the Old Testament. 

All which ways be used also in the New Testament. To the 
Virgin Mas’y, by a Vision of an Angel: To Joseph m a Dream: 
again to Paid in the way to Damascus in a Vision of our Saviour: 
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and to Peter in the Vision of a sheet let down from heaven, with 
divers sorts of flesh, of clean, and unclean beasts; and in prison, by 
Vision of an Angel: And to all the Apostles, and Writers of the New 
Testament, by the graces of his Spirit; and to the Apostles again 
(at the choosing of Matthias in the place of Judas Iscariot) by lot. 

Seeing then all Prophecy supposeth Vision, or Dream, (whnoh two, 
when they he natural!, are the same,) or some espeoiall gift of God, 
so rarely observed in manldnd, as to be admired where observed; 
And seeing as well such gifts, as the most extraordinary Dreams, and 
Visions, may proceed from God, not onely by his supernaturall, 
and immediate, but also by his natural! operation, and by mediation 
of second causes; there is need of Reason and Judgment to discern 
between natural!, and supernaturall Gifts, and between naturall, 
and supernaturall Visions, or Dreams. And consequently men had 
need to be very circumspeet, and wary, in obeymg the voice of man, 
that pretending himself to be a Prophet, requires us to obey God 
m that way, which he in Gods name telleth us to be the way to 
happinessB. For he that pretends to teach men the way of so great 
felicity, pretends to govern them; that is to say, to rule, and reign 
over them; which is a thing, that all men naturally desire, and is 
therefore worthy to be suspected of Ambition and Imposture; and 
consequently, ought to be examined, and tryed by every man, before 
hee yeeld them obedience; unlesse he have yeelded it them already, 
in the institution of a Common-wealth, as when the Prophet is the 
dviU Sovereign, or by the Civil Sovereign Authorized. And if this 
examination of Prophets, and Spirits, were not allowed to every 
one of the people, it had been to no purpose, to set out the marks, 
by which every man might be able, to distinguish between those, 
whom they ought, and those whom they ought not to follow. Seeing 
therefore such marks are set out [Beni. 13. 1, &o.] to know a Prophet 
by; and [I John, 4. 1. &o.] to know a Spirit by: and seeing there is 
so much Pro^ecying in the Old Testament; and so much Preaohing 
in the New Testament against Prophets; and so much greater a 
number ordinarily of false Prophets, then of true; every one is to 
beware of obeying their directions, at their own peril! And first, 
that there wore many more false then true Prophets, appears by 
this, that when Ahab [1 Kings 12.] consulted four hundred Prophets, 
they wore all false Impostors, but onely one Miohaiah. And a little 
before the time of the Captivity, the Prophets were generally lyars. 
The Prophets (saith the Lord hy Jeremy, cha. 14, verse 14.) prophecy 
Lies in my name. I sent them not, neither hate I commanded them, 
nor spake unto them, they prophecy to you a false Vision, a thing of 
naught ; and the deceit of their heart. In so much as God commanded 
the People by the mouth of the Prophet Jeremiah [chap. 23. 10 ] 
not to obey them. Thus saith the Lord of Hosts, hearken not unto the 
words of the Prophets, that piophecy to you. They make you vain, 
they speak a Vision of their ovm heart, and not out of the. mouth of the 
Lord. 

Seeing then there was m the time of the Old Testament, such 
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quarrells amongst the Visionary I*rophets, one contesting with 
another, and a^ing, When departed the Spirit from me, to go to 
thee ? as between Miohaiah, and the rest of the four hundred ; and 
such giving of the Lyc to one another, (as in J erern. 14. 14.) and such 
controversies m the Now Testament at this day, amongst the 
Spmtuall Prophets : Every man then was, and now is bound to make 
U.S6 of his Naturall Eeason, to apply to all Prophecy those Rules 
which God hath given us, to discern the true from the false Of 
which Rules, in Ihe Old Testament, one was, conformable doctrine 
to that which Moses the Soveraagn Prophet had taught them; and 
the other the miracnlous power of foretelling what God would bring 
to passe, as I have already shewn out of Deut 13. 1. tbc. And in the 
New Testament there was but one onely mark; and that was the 
preaching of this Doctrine, TJud J emis la the Christ, that is, the King 
of the Jews, promised in the Old Testament. Whosoever denyed 
that Article, he was a false Prophet, whatsoever miracles he might 
seem to work; and he that taught it was a true Prophet. Por 
St. John [1 Epist 4 2, &o ] speaking expressely of the means to 
examine Spirits, whetlier they be ot God, or not; after he had told 
them that there would arise false Prophets, saith thus, Hereby 
know ye the Spirit of Qod. Every Spirit that confesseth that Jesus 
Christ is come in the flesh, is of Qod-, that is, is approved and allowed 
as a Prophet of God: not that he is a godly man, or one 
of the Elect, for this, that he confesseth, professeth, or preaolieth 
Jesus to be the Christ; but for that he is a Prophet avowed. Eor 
God sometimes speaketh by Prophets, whose persons he hath 
not accepted; as he did by Baalam; and as he foretold Saul of his 
death, by the Witch of Endor. Agam in the next verse, Every Spirit 
that confesseth not that Jeses Christ is come in the flesh, is not of Christ 
And this is the Spirit of Antichrist. So that the Rule is perfect on 
both sides; that he is a true Prophet, which preach eth the Messiah 
already come, in the person of Jesus; and he a false one that denyeth 
him come, and looketh for him in some future Impostor, that shall 
take upon him that honour falsely, whom the Apostle there properly 
calleth Antichrist. Every man therefore ought to consider who is 
the Soveraign Prophet; that is to say, who it is, that is Gods 
Vicegerent on Ear^; and hath next under God, the Authority of 
Governing Christian men; and to observe for a Rule, that Doctrine, 
which, in the name of God, hee hath commanded to bee taught; 
and thereby to examme and try out the truth of those Doctrines, 
which pretended Prophets with miracle, or without, shall at any 
time advance: and if they find it contrary to that Rule, to doe as 
they did, that came to Moses, and complained that there were some 
that Prop[h]eoyed in the Cainpe, whose Authority so to doe they 
doubted of; and leave to the Soveraign, as they did to Moses to 
uphold, or to forbid them, as hee should see cause; and if hee dis- 
avow them, then no more to obey their voice, or if he approve them, 
then to obey them, as men to whom God hath given a part of the 
Spirit of their Soveraigne. Eor when CSiristian men, take not their 
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Christian Soveraign, for Gods Prophet; they must either take their 
owne Dreames, for the Prophecy they mean to bee governed by, 
and the tumour of their own hearts for the Spirit of God; or they 
must suffer themselves to bee lead by some strange Prince; or 
by some of then fellow subjects, that can bewitch them, by 
slaunder of the government, into rebellion, without other miracle 
to confirm then’ calling, then sometimes an extraordinary suooesse, 
and Impunity; and by this means destroying all laws, both divine, 
and humane, reduce all Order, Government, and Society, to the first 
Chaos of Violence, and Civill warre. 


CHAP. XXXVII 
Of Mibaolbs, and their Use 

By Miracles are signified the Admirable works of God; & there- 
fore they are also called Wonders. And because they are for the 
most part, done, for a signification of his commandement, in such 
occasions, as without them, men are apt to doubt, (following their 
private naturall reasoning,) what he hath commanded, and what 
not, they are commonly in Holy Scripture, called Signes, in the same 
sense, as they are called by the Latines, Ostenta, and Portenta, from 
shewmg, and fore-signifying that, whioh the Almighty is about to 
bring to passe. 

To understand therefore what is a Miracle, we must first under- 
stand what works they are, which men wonder at, and call Admirable. 
And there be but two things which make men wonder at any event: 
The one is, if it be strange, that is to say, such, as the like of it hath 
never, or very rarely been produced: The other is, it when it is 
produced, we cannot imagine it to have been done by naturall 
means, but onely by the immediate hands of God. But when wee 
see some possible, naturall cause of it, how rarely soever the like 
has been done; or if the like have been often done, how impossible 
soever it be to imagine a naturall means thereof, we no more wonder, 
nor esteem it for a Miracle. 

Therefore, if a Horse, or Cow should speak, if were a Miracle; 
because both the thing is strange, & the naturall cause difficult to 
imagm: So also were it, to see a strange deviation of nature, in the 
production of some new shape of a hving creature. But when a 
man, or other Animal, engenders his like, though we know no more 
how this is done, than the other; yet because ’tis uauall, it is no 
Miracle. In hke manner, if a man be metamorphosed into a stone, 
or into a pillar, it is a Miracle; beoause strange: but if a peeoe of 
wood be so changed; beoause we see it often, it ia no Miracle: and 
yet we know no more, by what operation of God, the one is brought 
to passe, than the other. 
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The first Bambow that was seen in the world, was a Miraole, 
because the first; and consequently strange; and served for a sign 
from God, placed in heaven, to assure his people, there should be no 
more an universal! destruction of the world by Water But at this 
day, because they are frequent, they are nor Miracles, neither to 
them that know their natural! causes, nor to them who know them 
not. Again, there be many rare works produced by the Art 
of man. yet when we know they are done; because thereby wee 
know also the means how they are done, we count them not for 
Miracles, because not wrought by the immediate hand of God, but 
by mediation of humane Industry. 

Burthermore, seeing Admiration and Wonder, is consequent to 
the knowledge and experience, wherewith men are endued, some 
more, some lesse; it followeth, that the same thing, may be a 
Miraole to one, and not to another. And thence it is, that ignorant, 
and superstitious men make great Wonders of those works, which 
other men, knowing to proceed from Nature, (which is not the 
immediate, but the ordinary work of God,) admire not at all: As 
when Eoolipses of the Sun and Moon have been taken for super- 
natural! works, by the common people; when neverthelesse, there 
were others, could from their natural! causes, have foretold the very 
hour they should arrive: Or, as when a man, bjr confederacy, and 
secret intelligence, getting knowledge of the private actions of an 
ignorant, unwary man, thereby teDs him, iikat he has done m 
former time; it seems to him a Miraculous thing; but amongst 
wise, and oautelous men, such Miracles as those, cannot easily be 

Again, it belongeth to the nature of a Miraole, that it be wrought 
for the procurmg of credit to Gods Messengers, Ministers, and 
Prophets, that thereby men may know, they are called, sent, and 
employed by God, and thereby be the better molined to obey them. 
And therefore, though the creation of the world, and after that the 
destruction of all livmg creatures in the universall deluge, were 
admirable works; yet because they were not done to procure credit 
to any Prophet, or other Minister of God, they use not to be called 
Miracles. Por how admirable soever any work be, the Admiration 
consistetli not m that it could be done, because men naturally 
bdeeve the Almighty can doe all things, but because he does it at 
the Prayer, or Word of a man. But the works of God m Egypt, 
by the hand of Mose.s, were properly Miraolea, because they were 
done with intention to make the people of Israel beleeve, that 
Moses came unto them, not out of any design of his owne interest, 
but as sent from God. Therefore after God had commanded him 
to deliver the Israelites from tho Egyptian bondage, when he said, 
They will not ieleeve me, Imt will say, the Lord hath not appeared unto 
me, God gave him power, to turn ttie Eod he had in his hand into a 
Serpent, and again to return it mto a Eod; and by putting his hand 
into his bosome, to make it leprous; and agam by pulUng it out to 
make it whole, to make the Children of Israel beleeve (as it is verse 
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6 ) that the God of their Fathers had appeared unto him: And if 
that were not enough, he gave him power to turn their waters into 
bloud. And when hee had done these Miracles before the people, 
it is said (verse 41.) that they bdeeved Mm. Neverthelesse, for fear 
of Pharaoh, they durst not yet obey him. Therefore the other works 
which were done to plague Pharaoh, and the Egyptians, tended all 
to make the Israelites beleeve in Moses, and were properly Miracles, 
In like manner if we consider all the Miracles done by the hand of 
Moses, and all the rest of the Prophets, till the Captivity; and those 
of our Saviour, and his Apostles afterward; we shall find, their end 
was alwaies to beget, or confirm beleefe, that they came not of their 
own motion, but were sent by God. Wee may further observe 
in Scripture, that the end of Miracles, was to beget beleef, not 
universally in all men, elect, and reprobate; but in the elect onljr; 
that is to say, in such as God had determined should become his 
Subjects. For those miraculous plagues of Egypt, had not for 
end, the conversion of Pharaoh; For God had told Moses before, 
that he would harden the heart of Pharaoh, that he should 
not let the people goe: And when he let them goe at last, not 
the Miracles perswaded him, but the plagues forced him to it. 
So also of our Saviour, it is written, {Mat. 13. 68.) that he wrought 
not many Miracles in his own countrey, because of their unbeleef; 
and (in Marke 6. 6.) in stead of, he moiight not many, it is, he could 
mark none. It was not because he wanted power ; which to say, were 
blasphemy against God; nor that the end of Jlhacles was not to 
convert incredulous men to Chiist; for the end of all the Miracles 
of Moses, of the Prophets, of our Saviour, and of his Apostles was 
to adde men to the Church, but it was, because the end of thoh 
Miracles, was to adde to the Church (not all men, but) such as 
should be saved; that is to say, such sw God had elected. Seeing 
therefore our Saviour was sent from his Father, hoe could not use 
his power in the conversion of those, whom his Father had rejected. 
They that expounding this place of St. Marke, say, that this word, 
Eee could not, is put for, Be would not, do it without example in the 
Greek tongue, (where Would not, is put sometimes for Could not, 
in things manimate, that have no will; but Could not, for Would not, 
never,) and thereby lay a stumbhng block before weak Christians; 
as if Christ could doe no Miracles, but amongst the oiedulous. 

From that which I have here set down, of the nature, and use of a 
Miracle, we may definie it thus, A Mibaoi.i3, m <t work of God, (besides 
Ms operation by the way of Nature, ordained in the Creation,) done, 
for the makiny manifest to his elect, the mission of an extiaordinary 
Minister for their salvation. 

And from this definition, we may inferre; First, that in all 
Miracles, the work, done, is not the effect of any vertuc in the 
Prophet; because it is the efleqt of the immediate hand of God; that 
is to say, God hath done it, without using the Prophet therein, as 
a subordinate cause. 

Secondly, that no Devil, Angel, or other created Spmt, oan do a 
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Miracle. For it must either be by vertue o£ some natural! science, 
or by Incantation, that is, -vrertue of -vrords. For if the Inohanters 
do it by their own power independent, there is some power that 
prooeedeth not from God; whidi all men deny; and if they doe it 
by power given them, then is the work not from the immediate hand 
of God, but naturall, and consequently no Miracle. 

There be some texts of Scripture, that seem to attribute the power 
of working wonders (eqnall to some of those immediate Miracles, 
wrought by God himself,) to certain Arts of Magiok, and Incantation. 
As for example, when we read that after the Bod of Moses being 
cast on the ground became a Serpent, the Magicians of Egypt did 
the like by thevr EncJianimesiisi and that after Moses had turned the 
waters of the Egyptian Streams, Rivers, Ponds, and Pooles of water 
into blood, the Magicians of Egypt did so likewise, with their Enchant- 
ments-, and that after Moses had by the power of God brought frogs 
upon the land, the Magicians also did so with their Enchantments, and 
brought up Jrogs upon the land of Egypt-, will not a man be apt to 
attribute Miracles to Enchantments; that is to say, to the efficacy 
of the sound of Words; and think the same very well proved out of 
this, and other such places ? and yet there is no place of Scripture 
that telleth us what an Enchantment is. If therefore Enchantment 
be not, as many think it, a workmg of strange effects by speUa, and 
words; but Imposture, and delusion, wrought by ordinary means, 
and so far from supematuraU, as the Impostors need not the study 
so much as of naturall causes, but the ordinary ignorance, stupidity, 
and superstition of mankind, to doe them; those texts that seem ta 
countenance the power of Magiok, Witchcraft, and Enchantment, 
must needs have another sense, than at first sight they seem to bear 

For it is evident enough, that Words have no effect, but on thos« 
that understand them; and then they have no other, but to signifie 
the intentions, or passions of them that speak ; and thereby produce, 
hope, fear, or other passions, or conceptions in the hearer. There- 
fore when a Rod seemeth a Serpent, or the Waters Bloud, or any 
other Mtraole seemeth done by Enchantment; if it be not to the 
edification of Gods people, not the Rod, nor the Water, nor any other 
thing is enchanted; that is to say, wrought upon by the Words, 
but the Spectator. So that all the Muraole oonsisteth in this, that 
the Enchanter has deceived a man; which is no Miracle, but a very 
easie matter to doe. 

For such is the ignoranoe, and aptitude to error generally of aU 
men, but especially of them that have not much knowledge of 
naturall causes, and of the nature, and interests of men; as by 
innumerable and easie tricks to be abused What opinion of 
miraculous power, before it was known there was a Soienoe of the 
course of the Stars, might a man have gained, that should have told 
the people. This hour, or day the Sun should be darkned? A 
Juggler by the handling of his goblets, and other trinkets, if it were 
not now ordinarily practised, would he thought to do his wonders 
by the power at least of the Devil. A man that hath practised to 
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epeak by dra-vving in of ins breath, (which kind of men in antiont 
time were called Venirilogwi,) and so make the wealuiesse of his 
voice seem to proceed, not from the weak impulsion of the organs 
jf Speech, but from distance of place, is able to make very many 
jnen beleeve it is a voice from Heaven, whatsoever he please to teU 
them. And for a crafty man, that hath enquired mto the secrets 
and familiar confessions that one man ordinarily maketh to another 
of his actions and adventures past, to teU them him again is no hard 
matter; and yet there be many, that by such means as that, obtain 
the reputation of being Conjurers. But it is too long a businesse, 
to reckon up the aeverall sorts of those men, which the Greeks called 
Thaumatwi gi, that is to say, workers of things wonderfull; and yet 
these do all they do, by their own single dexterity. But if we looke 
upon the Impostures wrought by Confederacy, there is nothing 
how impossible soever to be done, that is impossible to bee beleeved. 
Bor two men conspiring, one to seem lame, the other to cure him 
with a charme, will deceive many: but many conspiring, one to seem 
lame, another so to cure him, and all the rest to bear witnesse; will 
deceive many more. 

In this aptitude of mankind, to give too hasty beleefe to pretended 
Wiraoles, there can be no better, nor I think any other caution, then 
lhat which God hath prescribed, first by Moses, (as I have said before 
in the precedent chapter,) in the begiiming of the 13. and end of the 
18. of Deuteronomy, That wee take not any for Prophets, that teach 
any other Eeligion, then that which Gods Lieutenant, (which at that 
time was Moses,) hath established; nor any, (though he teach the 
same Eeligion, ) whose Priediotion we doe not see come to passe. 
Moses therefore in his time, and Aaron, and his successors in their 
times, and the Soveraign Governour of Gods people, next under God 
himself, that is to say, the Head of the Church m all tunes, are to 
be consulted, what doctrine he hath established, before wee give 
credit to a pretended Miracle, or Prophet. And when that is done, 
the thing they pretend to be a Miracle, we must both see it done, 
and use all means possible to consider, whether it be really done; 
and not onely so, but whether it be such, as no man can do the like 
by his natural! power, but that it requires the immediato hand of 
God. And in this also we must have recourse to Gods Lieutenant; 
to whom in all doubtfull oases, wee have submitted our private 
judgments. For example; if a man pretend, that after certain 
words spoken over a peece of bread, that presently God hath made 
it not bread,but a God, or a man, or both, and neverthelesse it looketh 
still as like bread as over it did; there is no reason for any man to 
Ihiiilc it really done; nor consequently to fear him, till he enquire 
of God, by his Vicar, or Lieutenant, whether it be done, or not. If 
he say not, then followeth that which Moses saith, [Deut. 18, 22) 
he hath spoken it presumptuously, thou shall not fear him. If he say 
’tis done, then he is not to contradict it. So also if woe see not, 
but onely hear tell of a Miracle, we are to consult the Lawful Church; 
that is to say, the lawful Head thereof, how far we are to give credit 
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to the relators of it. And this is chiefly the ease of men, that in these 
days live under Christian Soveraigns. For in these times, I do not 
know one man, that ever saw any such wondrous work, done by the 
charm, or at the word, or prayer of a man, that a man endued but 
with a mediocrity of reason, would think supernatural! : and the 
question is no more, whether what wee see done, he a Miracle; 
whether the Miracle we hoar, or read of, were a read work, and not 
the Act of a tongue, or pen; but in plain terms, whether the report 
be true, or a lye. In which question we are not every one, to make 
our own private Beason, or Conscience, but the Pubhque Eeason, 
that is, the reason of Gtods Supreme Lieutenant, Judge, and mdeed 
we have made him Judge already, if wee have given him a Soveraign 
power, to doe aU that is necessary for our peace and defence. A 
private man has alwaiea the liberty, (because thought is free,) to 
beleeve, or not beleeve m his heart, tliose acts that have been given 
out for Miracles, according as he shall see, what benefit can aoorew 
by means belief, to those that pretend, or countenance them, and 
thereby conjecture, whether they be Miracles, or Lies. But when 
It comes to confession of that faith, the Private Reason must submit 
to the Pubhque; that is to say, to Gods Lieutenant. But who is 
this Lieutenant of God, and Head of the Church, shall be considered 
in its proper place hereafter. 


CHAP. XXXVIU 

Of the Signification in Scripture o/Etebnall Life, Hell, Salvation, 
The Woeld to comb, and Ebdemption 

The maintenance of Civill Society, depending on Justice; and 
Justice on the power of Life and Death, and other lease Rewards and 
Punishments, residmg in them that have the Soveraignty of the 
Common-wealth; It is impossible a Common- wealth should stand, 
where any other than the Soveraign, hath a power of giving greater 
rewards than Life; and of inflicting greater punishments, than 
Death. Now seeing EternaU life is a greater reward, than the life 
present-, and EternaU torment a greater punishment than the death 
of Nature. It is a thing worthy to be well considered, of all men that 
desire (by obeying Authority) to avoid the calamities of Confusion, 
and Civill war, what is meant in holy Scripture, by Life EternaU, 
and Torment iUemaU; and for what offences, and against whom 
committed, men are to be EtemaUv tormented-, and for what actions, 
they are to obtain EternaU life. 

And first we find, that Adam was created in such a condition of 
life, as had he not broken the commandement of God, he had enjoyed 
it in the Paradise of Eden Everlastingly. For there was the Tree 
of life-, whereof he was so long allowed to eat, as he should forbear 
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to eat of the tree of Knowledge of Good and EviU; which was not 
allowed him. And therefore as soon as he had eaten of it, God 
thrust him out of Paradise, lest he should pvi forth his hand, and take 
also of the tree of life, and life for ever. By which it seemeth to me, 
(with submission neverthelesse both in this, and in all questions, 
whereof the determination dependeth on the Scriptures, to the 
interpretation of the Bible authorized by the Common-wealth, 
whose Subject I am,) that Adam if he had not sinned, had had an 
Eternall Life on Earth, and that Mortahly entred upon himself, 
and his posterity, by his first Sm. Not that actuall Death then 
entred; for Adam then could never have had children; whereas 
he lived long after, and saw a numerous posterity ere he dyed. But 
where it is said. In the day that thou eatest thereof, thou shalt surely die, 
it must needs bee meant of his Mortality, and certitude of death. 
Seemg then Eternall life was lost by Adams forfeiture m committing 
sin, he that should canoell that forfeiture was to recover thereby, 
that Life again. Now Jesus Christ hath satisfied for the sins of aU 
that beleeve in him; and therefore recovered to all beleevers, that 
ET311BNAX.L Lifb, whioh was lost by the sin of Adam. And in this 
sense it is, that the comparison of St. Paul holdeth {Rom. 6 . 18, 19.) 
As by the offenoe of one. Judgment came upon all men to condemnation, 
even so by the rtghieousnesse of one, the free gift came upon all men to 
Justvfication of Life. Which is again (1 Oor. 16 21, 22.) more per- 
spicuously delivered m these words, For since by man came death, 
by man came also the resurrection of the dead. For as in Adam all 
die, even so in Christ shall all be made alive. 

Conoerning the place wherein men shall enjoy that Eternall Life, 
whioh Christ hath obtained for them, the texts next before aUedged 
seem to make it on Earth. For if as in Adam, all die, that is, have 
forfeited Paradise, and Eternall Life on Earth, even so in Christ all 
shall bee made alive; then all men shall be made to hve on Earth; 
for else the oompanson were not proper. Hereunto seemeth to 
agree that of the Psalmist, {Psal. 133. 3.) Upon Zion Qod commanded 
the blessing, even Life for evermore', for Zion, is in Jerusalem, upon 
Earth: as also that of 8. Joh. {Rev. 2. 7.) To him that overcommeth 
I mil give to eat of the tree ofhfe, which is in the midst of the Paradise 
of God. This was the tree of Adams Eternall life; but his life was 
to have been on Earth. The same seemeth to be confirmed again 
by St. Joh {Rev. 21. 2 ) where he saith, I John saw the Holy City, 
New Jerusalem, coming down from God out of heaven, ptepared as a 
Bride adorned for her husband : and again v. 10. to the same effect: 
As if he should say, the new Jenibalcm, the Paradise of God, at the 
coming agam of Chiist, should come down to Gods people from 
Heaven, and not they goe up to it from Eartli. And this difleis 
nothmg from that, which the two men in white clothmg (that is, 
the two Angels) said to the Apostles, that were looking upon Christ 
ascending (Acts 1.11.) This same Jesus, who is taken upfiom you into 
Heaven, shall so come, as you have seen him go up into Heaven. Which 
soundeth as if they had said, he should come down to govern them 
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under his Father, Eternally here; and not take them up to govern 
them in Heaven; and is conformable to the Restauration of the 
Itmgdom of God, instituted under Moses; which was a Political 
government of the Jews on Earth. Again, that saying of our 
Saviour (Mai. 22 30 ) that in the Ueswrection they neither marry, 
nor are given in marnage, hut are as the Angels of Ood in heaven, 
is a description of an Eternall Life, resembling that which we lost m 
Adam in the point of Marriage. For seeing Adam, and Eve, if they 
had not sinned, had lived on Earth Eternally, in their indmduall 
persona; it is manifest, they should not oontmually have procreated 
their kind. For if Immortals should have generated, as Mankind 
doth now; the Earth in a small time, would not have boon able to 
afford them place to stand on The Jews that asked our Saviour 
the question, whose wife the woman that had married many brothers, 
should be, in the resurrection, knew not what were the consequences 
of Life Eternall : and therefore our Saviour puts them m mind of this 
consequence of Immortality; that there shal be no Generation, and 
consequently no marriage, 'no more than there is Marriage, or 

f ineration among the Angels. The comparison between that 
ternall life which Adam lost, and our Saviour by his Victory over 
death hath recovered; holdeth also in this, that as Adam lost Eternal 
Life by his sin, and yet lived after it for a time; so the faithful 
Christian hath recovered Eternal Life by Christs passion, though he 
die a natural death, and remaine dead for a time; namely tiD the 
Resurrection. For as Death is reckoned from the Condemnation of 
Adam, not from the Execution; so Life is reckoned from the Absolu- 
tion, not from the Resurrection of them that are elected in Christ. 

That the place wherein men are to live Eternally, after the 
Resurrection, is the Heavens, meaning by Heaven, those parts of 
the world, which are the most remote from Earth, as where the stars 
are, or above the stars, in another Higher Heaven, called Ooslum 
JSmpyreum, (whereof there is no mention in Scripture, nor ground in 
Reason) is not easily to be drawn from any text that I can find. By 
the Bungdome of Heaven, is meant the Kmgdom of the Kmg that 
dwelleth in Heaven; and his Kingdome was the people of Israel, 
whom he ruled by the Prophets his Lieutenants, first Moses, and after 
him Eleazar, and the Soveraign Priests, till in the days of Samuel 
they rebelled, and would have a mortall man for their King, after 
the manner of other Nations. And when our Saviour Christ, by 
the preaching of his Ministers, shall have perswadod the Jews to 
return, and called the Gentiles to his obedience, then shall there be a 
new Kingdom of Heaven; because our King shall then be God, whose 
throne is Heaven; without any necessity evident in the Scripture, 
that man shall ascend to his happmesse any higher than Gods 
footstool, the Earth. On the contrary, we find written (Joh. 3, 13.) 
that no man hath ascended into Heaven, hvi he that came down from 
Heaven, even the Son of man, that is in Heaven. Where I observe 
by the way, that these words are not, as those which go immediately 
before, the words of our Saviour, but of St. John himself; for Christ 
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was then not in Heawen, but upon the Earth. The like is said of 
David (Acts 2 34.) where St. Peter, to prove the Ascension of Christ, 
using the words of the Psalmist, (Psal. 16. 10.) Thou toiU noi leave 
my souh in Hell, nor suffer thine Holy one to see corruption, saith, 
they were spoken (not of David, but) of Christ; and to prove, it, 
addeth this Eeason, For Dami %a not ascended into Heaven. But to 
this a man may easily answer, and say, that though their bodies 
were not to ascend tiU the generall day of Judgment, yet their souls 
were in Heaven as soon as they were departed from their bodies; 
which also seemeth to be confirmed by the words of our Saviour 
(Luke 20 37, 38.) who proving the Beourreotion out of the words of 
Moses, saith thus. That the dead are raised, even Moses shewed, at the 
bush, when he calleth the Lord, the Qod of Abraham, and the Qod off 
Isaac, and the Qod of J acob. For he is not a Qod of the Dead, hut of the 
Living-, for they all live to him. But if these words be to be under- 
stood only of the Immortahty of the Soul, they prove not at all that 
which our Saviour intended to prove, which was the Resurrection 
of the Body, that is to say, the Immortality of the Man. Therefore 
our Saviour meaneth, that those Patriarchs were Immortall; not 
by a property consequent to the essence, and nature of mankind; 
but by the will of God, that was pleased of his mere grace, to bestow 
Eternall life upon the faithful!. And though at that time the 
Patriarchs and many other faithfull men were dead, yet as it is in 
the text, they lived to Qod, that is, they were written in the Book of 
Life with them that were absolved of their shines, and ordained to 
Life eternall at the Resurrection. That the Soul of man is in its own 
nature Eternall, and a livmg Creature mdependent on the body; or 
that any meer man is ImmortaU, otherwise than by the Resurrection 
in the last day, (except Enos and Elias,) is a dootrme not apparent 
in Scripture. The whole 14. Chapter of Job, which is the speech not 
of his friends, but of himsehe, is a complaint of this Mortality of 
Nature; and yet no contradiction of the Immortahty at the Resur- 
rection. There is hope of a tree (saith hee verse 7.) if it be cast down, 
Though the root thereof wax old, and the stock (hereof die in the ground, 
yet when it aenteth the water it will bud, and bring forth boughes like a 
Plant. But man dyeth, and wasteth away, yea, man giveth up the 
Qhost, and where is he ? and (verse 12.) man lyeth down, and riseth 
not, till the heavens be no more. But when is it, that the heavens 
shall be no more? St. Peter tells us, that it is at the generall 
Resurrection. For in his 2. Epistle, 3. Chapter, and 7 verse, he 
saith, that the Heavens and the Earth that are now, aie reserved unto 
fire against the day of Judgment, and perdition of ungodly men, and 
(verse 12.) looking for, and hasting to the camming of God, wherein the 
Heavens shall be on fire, and shall be dissolved, and the Elements 
shall melt with fervent heat. Neverthelesse, we according to the promise 
look for new Heavens, and a new Earth, wherein dweUeth righteousnesse. 
Therefore where Job saith, man riseth not till the Heavens 
be no more; it is all one, as if he had said, the Immortall 
Life (and Soule and Life m the Scripture, do usually signifie the same 
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thing) begmneth not in man, till the Besurreotion, and day of 
Judgement; and hath for cause, not his speoifloall nature, and 
generation; but the Promise. Por St. Peter aaies not. Wee loolcfor 
new heavens, and a new earth, (from Nature,) hnt from Promise. 

Lastly, seeing it hath been already proved out of divers evident 
places of Scripture, in the 36. chapter of this book, that the Kingdom 
of God is a Civil Common -wealth, where God himaoE is Soveraign, 
by vertue first of the Old, and since of the New Covenant, wherein 
he reigneth by his Vicar, or Lieutenant; the same places do there- 
fore also prove, that after the oommmg again of our Saviour in his 
Majesty, and glory, to reign actually, and Eternally; the Kingdom 
of God is to be on Earth But because this dootrme (though proved 
out of places of Scripture not few, nor obscure) will appear to most 
men a novelty; I doe but propound it; maintaining nothing in this, 
or any other partwiox of Eehgion; but attending the end of that 
dispute of the sword, concerning the Authority, (not yet amongst 
my Countreymen decided,) by which all sorts of doctrine are to b^ee 
approved, or rejected; and whose commands, both in speech, and 
writing, (whatsoever be the opinions of private men) must by all 
men, that mean to be protected by their Laws, be obeyed, Eor the 
points of doctrine concerning the Kingdome [of] God, have so great 
influence on the Kingdome of Man, as not to be determined, but by 
them, that under God have the Soveraim Power. 

As the Kingdome of God, and Etemtd Life, so also Gods Enemies, 
and their Torments after Judgment, appear by the Scripture, to 
have them place on Earth. The name of the place, where all men 
remain till the Resurrection, that were either buryed, or swallowed 
up of the Earth, is usually called in Scripture, by words that sigmfie 
under ground-, which the Latines read generally Inf emus, and Infen, 
and the Greeks SSijs ; that is to say, a place where men cannot see 
and oontaineth as weU the Grave, as any other deeper place. But 
for the place of the damned after the Resurrection, it is not deter- 
mined, neither in the Old, nor New Testament, by any note of 
situation; but onely by the company: as that it shall bee, where 
such wicked men were, as God in former times in extraordinary, and 
miraculous manner, had destroyed from off the face of the 
Earth: As for example, that they are in Inferno, in Tartarus, 
or in the bottomelesse pit; because Gordh, Dathan, and Abirom, 
were swallowed up aUve into the earth. Not that the Writers of 
the Scripture would have us beleeve, there could be in the globe of 
the Earth, which is not only finite, but also (compared to the height 
of the Stars) of no considerable magmtude, a pit without a bottoms; 
that is, a hole of infinite depth, such as the Greeks in their Dannono- 
bogie (that is to say, in their doctrine concerning Deemons,) and after 
them the Romans called Tartarus-, of which Virgill sayes. 

Bis paiet in prceceps, tantum tenditgue svj) umbras, 

Quantua ad cethereum cceli suapectus Ol-ympum - 
for that is a thing the proportion of Earth to Heaven cannot bears 
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but that wee should beleeve them there, indefinitely, where those 
men are, on whom God inflicted that Exemplary punishment. 

Again, because those mighty men of the Earth, that lived in the 
tune of Noah, before the floud, (which the Greeks called Heroes, 
and the Scripture Oiants, and both say, were begotten, by copulation 
of the children of God, with the oluldren of men,) were for their 
wicked life destroyed by the generall deluge; the place of the 
Damned, is therefore also sometimes marked out, by the company 
of those deceased Giants; aa Proverbs 21 16. TliertMntTuUwanireth 
out of the imy of understanding, shall remain tn the congregatwn of 
the Giants, and Job 20. 6 . Belaid the Giants groan under loaier, and 
they that dwell imth them. Here the place of the Damned, is under 
the water. And Isaiah 14. 9. Hell is troubled how to meet thee, (that 
is, the King of Babylon) and urdl displace the Giants for thee: and 
here again the place of the Damned, (if the sense be literall,) is to 
be under water. 

Thirdly, because the Cities of Sodom, and Gomorrah, by the 
extraordinary wrath of God, were consumed for their wiokednesse 
with Eire and Brimstone, and together with them the countrey 
about made a stinking bituminous Lake: the place of the Damned 
is sometimes expressed by Eire, and a Eiery Lake: as in the 
Apocalypse oh. 21. 8. But the timorous, incredulous, and abominable, 
and Murderers, and Whoremongers, and Sorcerers, and Idolaters, and 
all Byars, shall have their part in the Lake that bumeth with Fire, and 
Brimstone; which is the second Death. So that it is manifest, that 
Hell Eire, which is here expressed bjr Metaphor, from the reall Eire 
of Sodome, signifieth not any certain kind, or place of Torment; 
but it to be taken indefinitely, for Destruction, os it is in the 20. 
Chapter, at the 14. verse; where it is said, that Death and Hdl were 
cast into the Lake of Fire; that is to say, were abohshed, and des- 
troyed; as if after the day of Judgment, there shall be no more 
Dymg, nor no more going mto HeU; that is, no more gomg to Hades 
(from which word ;Mrhaps our word HeU is derived,) which is the 
same with no more Dying. 

Eourthly, from the Plague of Darknesse inflicted on the Egyptians, 
of which it is written {Exod. 10. 23.) They saw not one another, neither 
rose any man from his place for three days ; but all the Ohildren of 
Israel had light in their dwellings; the place of the wicked after Judg- 
ment, is called Utter Darknesse, or (as it is in the originaU) Darknesse 
without. And so it is expressed (Mat 22. 13.) where the King 
oommandeth his Servants, to bind hand and foot the man that had not 
on his Wedding garment, and to cast him out, els rb trsbros rb t^iJirepov, 
Externall darknesse, or Darknesse unthoul: which though translated 
Utter darknesse, does not signifie how great, but where that darknesse 
is to be; namely, without the habilation of Gods Elect. 

Lastly, whereas there was a place neer Jerusalem, called the 
Vallet of the Ohildren of Htnnon; in a part whereof, called Tophet, 
the Jews had committed most grievous Idolatry, saorifioing their 
ohildren to the Idol Moloch; and wherein also God hod afflicted 
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liis enemies with most gnevous punishments; and wherein Josias 
had burnt the Priests of Moloch upon their own Altars, as appeareth 
at large in the 2 of Kxnga chap the place served afterwards, to 
receive the filth, and garbage which was carried thither, out of the 
City; and there used to be fires made, from time to time, to purifie 
the aire, and take away the stench of Carrion. Prom this abomm- 
able place, the Jews used ever after to call the place of the Damned, 
by the name of Oehenna, or Valley of Ilinnon. And this Gehenna, 
IS that word, which is usually now translated Hell, and from the 
fires from time to time there bummg, we have the notion of Ever- 
lasting, and Vnguenchahle Fire. 

Seemg now there is none, that so interprets the Scripture, as that 
after the day of Judgment, the wicked are all Eternally to be 
punished in the Valley of Hinnon; or that they shall so rise again, 
as to be ever after under ground, or under water; or that after the 
Reaurreotion, they shall no more see one another; nor stir from one 
place to another; it followeth, mo thinks, very necessarily, that that 
which is thus said concerning Hell Eire, is spoken metaphorically; 
and that therefore there is a proper sense to bee enquired after, 
(for of all Metaphors there is some reall ground, that may be ex- 
pressed in proper words) both of the Place of Hell, and the nature 
of Hellish Torments, and Tormentors. 

And first for the Toimenters, wee have their nature, and properties 
exactly and properly delivered by the name of. The Enemy, or Satan-, 
The Accuser, or Didbolus; The Destroyer, or Abaddon. Wliioh 
Bignifi-oant names, Saian, DeviU, Abaddon, set not forth to us any 
Individual! person, as proper names use to doe; but onely an office, 
or quality; and are therefore Appellatives; which ought not to have 
been left untranslated, as they are, in the Latins, and Modern Bibles; 
because thereby they seem to be the proper names of Deemons; 
and men are the more easily seduced to beleeve the doctrme of 
Devills; which at that time was the Religion of the Gentiles, and 
contrary to that of Moses, and of Christ. 

And because by the Enemy, the Accuser, and Destroyer, is meant, 
the Enemy of them that shall be in the Kingdoms of God; therefore 
if the Kmgdome of God after the Resurrection, bee upon the Earth, 
(as in the former Qiapter 1 have shewn by Scripture it seems to bo,) 
The Enemy, and his Kmgdome must be on Earth also For so also 
was it, m the time before the Jews had deposed God. For Gods 
Kingdoms was in Palestine; and the Nations round about, were the 
Kingdomes of the Enemy; and consequently by Satan, is meant any 
Eardily Enemy of the Church. 

The Torments of Hell, are expressed sometimes, by vieeping, 
and, gnashing of teeth, as Mat. 8. 12 Sometimes, by the worm of 
Conscience; as Isa. 66. 24. and Marh 9. 44, 46, 48: sometimes, by 
Fire, as in tlie place now quoted, whete the worm dyeih not, and fKe 
fire is not quenched, and many places beside: sometimes by shame, 
and contempt, as Dan. 12. 2. And -many of them that sleep in the dust 
of the Earth, shall wake , some to Everlasting life ; and some to shame, 
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and everlasting contempt. All which places design metaphorioall;^ a 
grief, and discontent of mind, from the sight of that Eternal felicity 
in others, which they themselves through their own incredulity, 
and disobedience have lost. And because such felicity in others, 
13 not sensible but by comparison with their own aotuall miseries; 
it followeth that they are to suffer such bodily paines, and calamities, 
as are incident to iiiose, who not onely live under evill and oruell 
Governours, but have also for Enemy, the Etemall King of the 
Saints, God Almighty. And amongst these bodily paines, is to be 
reckoned also to every one of the wicked a second Death. For though 
the Scripture bee clear for an umversall Resurrection; yet wee do 
not read, that to any of the Reprobate is promised an Eternall life. 
For whereas St. Paul (1 Gor. 15. 42, 43 ) to the question concerning 
what bodies men shall rise with again, saith, that tlie body is sown %n 
corruption, and ts raised in incorruption ; It is sovm in dishonour, 
it IS raised in glory ; it is sotan in weaknesse, it is raised in power ; 
Glory and Power cannot be applyed to the bodies of the wicked: 
Nor can the name of Second Death, bee applyed to those that can 
never die but once: And although m Metaphorioall speech, a 
Calamitous hfe Everlasting, may bee called an Everlasting Death 
yet it cannot well be understood of a Second Death. The fire 
prepared for the wicked, is an Everlasting Fire: that is to say, the 
estate wherein no man can be without torture, both of body and 
mind, after the Resurrection, shall endure for ever; and in that 
sense the Fire shall be unquenchable, and the torments Everlasting: 
but it cannot thence be inferred, that hee who shall be oast into that 
fire, or be tormented with those torments, shall endure, and resist 
them BO, as to be eternally burnt, and tortured, and yet never be 
destroyed, nor die And though there be many places that affirm 
Everlasting Fire, and Torments (into which men may be oast 
successively one after another for ever; yet I find none that affirm 
there shall bee an Eternal] Life therem of any individual! person; 
but to the contrary, an Everlasting Death, which is the Second 
Death: For after Death, and the Grave shall have delivered up the dead 
which were in them, and every man be judged according to his works ; 
Death and the Grave shall also be cast into the Lake of Fire. This is 
the Second Death. Whereby it is evident, that there is to bee a 
Second Death of every one that shall bee condemned at the day of 
Judgement, after which hee shall die no more. 

The joyes of Life Eternall, ore in Scripture comprehended all under 
the name of Salvation, or being saved To be saved, is to be secured, 
either respectively, against speoiall Evills, or absolutely, against all 
Evill, comprehending Want, Sioknesse, and Death it self. And 
because man was created m a condition Immortall, not subject to 
corruption, and consequently to nothing that tendeth to the dissolu- 
tion of hiB nature , and fell from that happinesse by the sin of Adam ; 
it followeth, that to he saved from Sin, is to be saved from all the 
Evill, and Calamities that Smne hath brought upon us. And 
therefore in the Holy Scripture, Remission of ^ne, and Salvation 
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from Death and Misery, is the same thing, as it appears by the words 
of our Saviour, who having cured a man sick of the Palsey, by 
saying, (Mat. 9. 2.) Bon he of good, cheer, thy Sine he forgiven thee; 
and knowing that the Scribes took for blasphemy, that a man should 
pretend to forgive Sins, asked them (v. 6.) whether it were easier to 
say, Thy Binnes he forgiven thee, or. Arise and walk-, signifying 
thereby, that it was all one, as to the saving of the sick, to say, 
2 hy Bins are foi given, and Arise and walk-, and that he used that 
form of speech, onely to shew he had power to forgive Sms. And it 
IS besides evident m reason, that smce Death and Misery, were the 
punishments of Sm, the discharge of Sinne, must also be a discharge 
of Death and Misery; that is to say, Salvation absolute, such as the 
faithfull are to en]oy after the day of Judgment, by the power, and 
favour of Jesus Chnst, who for that cause is called our Savtoue 

Concerning Particular Salvations, such as are understood, 
1 Bam. 14. 39. as the Lord liveth that savelh Israel, that is, from their 
temporary enemies, and 2 Sam. 22 4. Thou art my Saviour, thou 
saveat me from violence; and 2 Kings 13. 6 God gave the Israelites a 
Saviour, and so they were delivered from the hand of the Assyi ians, 
and the like, I need say nothing; there being neither difhoulty, nor 
interest, to corrupt the interpretation of texts of that kind. 

But concernmg the Generali Salvation, because it must be in 
the Kmgdome of Heaven, there is great difdoulty concernmg the 
Place. On one side, by Kingdoms (which is an estate ordamod by 
men for their perpotuall security against enemies, and want) it 
seemeth that this Salvation should be on Earth. For by Salvation 
is set forth unto us, a glorious Reign, of our King, by Conquest; 
not a safety by Escape: and therefore there where we look for 
Salvation, we must look also for Triumph; and before Triumph, for 
Victory; and before Victory, for Battell; which cannot well be 
supposed, shaE be in Heaven But how good soever this reason 
may be, I will not trust to it, without very evident places of 
Scripture. The state of Salvation is described at large, Isaiah S3, 
ver. 20, 21, 22, 23, 24. 

Look upon Zion, the City of our solemnities ; thine eyes shall see 
Jerusalem a quiet habitation, a tabernacle that shall not he taken down ; 
not one of the stakes thereof shall ever he removed, neither shall any 
of the cords thereof he broken. 

But there the glorious Lord will be unto us a place of broad rivers, 
and streams ; wherein shall goe no Gaily with oares ; neither shall 
gallant ship passe thereby. 

For the Lord is our Judge, the Lm d is our Lawgiver, the Lord is our 
King, he will save us. 

Thy iacklings are loosed , they could not weU strengthen their mast ; 
they could not spread the sail ; then is the prey of a great spoil divided ; 
the lame take the prey. 

And the Inhabitant shall not say, I am sioke ; the people that shall 
dwell therein shall he forgiven their Iniquity. 

In which words wee have the place from whence Salvation is to 
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prooeerl, Jerusalem, a quiel Juibitation; the Eternity of it, a tabernacle 
that shall not he taken dovm, dbc. The Saviour of it, the Lord, thur 
Judge, their Lawgiver, their King, he mU save us-, the Salvation, the 
Lord shall he to them as a broad mote of swift waters, tfcc. the condition 
of their Enemies, thexr tachlings are loose, their masts weak, the 
lame shall take the spoil of them. The condition of the Saved, The 
Inhabitant shall not say, I am sick: And iastly, all this is compre- 
hended in Eorgivenease of sin. The people that dwell therein^ shall be 
forgiven their iniquity. By which it is evident, that Salvation shall 
be on Earth, then, when God shall reign, (at the coming again of 
Christ) in Jerusalem; and from Jerusalem shall proceed the Salva- 
tion of the GentOes that shall be received mto Gods Kingdome: as 
is also more expressly declared by the same Prophet, Chap. 65. 20, 21. 
And they (that is, the Gentiles who had any Jew m bondage) shall 
bring all your brethren, for an ofering to the Lord, out of all nations, 
upon horses, and in charets, and in litters, and upon mules, and upon 
swift beasts, to my holy mountain, Jerusalem, saith the Lord, as the 
Children of Israel bring an offering in a clean vessell into the House 
of the Lord. And I will also take of them for Priests and for Levites, 
saith the Lord- Whereby it is manifest, that the chief seat of Gods 
Kingdome (which is the Place, from whence the Salvation of us 
that were Gentiles, shall proceed) shall be Jerusalem: And the same 
13 also confirmed liy our Saviour, in his discourse with the woman 
of Samaria, concerning the place of Gods worship, to whom he saith, 
John 4 22 that the Samaritans worshipped they knew not what, 
but the Jews worship what they knew. For Salvation is of the Jews 
(ex Judaeis, that is, begins at the Jews): as if he should say, you 
worship God, but know not by whom he wil save you, as we doe, 
that know it shaU be by one of the tribe of Judah, a Jew, not a 
Samaritan. And therefore also the woman not impertinently 
answered him again. We know the Messias shall come. So that 
which our Saviour saith. Salvation is from the Jews, is the same that 
Paul sayes (Rom. 1. 16, 17.) The Gospel is the power of God 
to Salvation to every one that beleeveth : To the Jew first, and 
also to the Greek. For theiein is the righteousnesse of God 
revealed from faith to faith-, from the faith of the Jew, to the faith 
of the Gentile. In the like sense the Prophet Jod describing the 
day of Judgment, (chap. 2. 30, 31.) that God would shew wonders 
in heaven, and in earth, bloud, and fire, and pillars of smoak. The 
Sun should be turned to darknesse, and the Moon into bloud, before 
the great and terrible day of the Lord come, he addeth verse 32. and 
it shall come to passe, that whosoever shall call upon the name of the 
Lord, shall be saved. For in Mount Zion, and in Jerusalem shall be 
Salvation. And Obadiah verse 17. saith the same, Upon Mount 
Zion shall be Deliverance , and there shall be holtnesse, and the house 
of Jacob shall possesse their possessions, that is, the possessions of 
the Heathen, which possessions he expresseth more particularly in 
the following verses, by the mount of Esau, the Land of the Philistines, 
the fields of Ephraim, of Samaria, Gilead, and the CUies of the South, 
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and concludes with these words, the Kingdom shall he the Lords 
All these places are for Salvation, and the Kingdome of God (after 
the day of Judgement) upon Earth. On the other side, I have not 
found any text that can probably be drawn, to prove any Ascension 
of the Saints into Heaven; that is to say, into any Ccelum Empyreum, 
or other ictheriafl Region; saving that it is called the Kingdome of 
Heaven: which name it may have, because God, that was King 
of the Jews, governed them by his commands, sent to Moses by 
Angela from Heaven; and after their revolt, sent his Son from 
Heaven, to reduce them to their obedience; and shall send him 
thence again, to rule both them, and all other faithfull men, from 
the day of Judgment, Everlastingly: or from that, that the Throne 
of this our Great Bang is in Heaven; whereas the Earth is but his 
Eootstoole. But that the Subjects of God should have any place as 
high as his Throne, or higher than his Eootstoole, it seemeth not 
sutable to the dignity of a King, nor can I find any evident text for 
it in holy Scripture. 

Erom this that hath been said of the Kingdom of God, end of 
Salvation, it is not hard to interpret what is meant by the Wokld 
TO COMB. There are three worlds mentioned in Scripture, the 
Old, World, the Present World, and the World to come. Of the first, 
St. Peter speaks. If Ood spared not the Old World, hut saved Noah the 
eighth person, a Preacher of righteousnesse, bringing the food upon 
the loorld of the ungodly, doc. So the first World, was from Adam to 
the generall Elood. Of the present World, our Saviour speaks 
{John 18. 36 ) My Kingdome is not of this World. Eor he came onel^ 
to teach men the way of Salvation, and to renew the Klingdome of his 
Father, by his doctrme. Of the World to come, St. Peter speaks, 
Neverthdesse we according to his promise look for new Heavens, and 
a new Earth. This is that World, wherein Christ coming down from 
Heaven, in the clouds, with great power, and glory, shaU send his 
Angels, and shall gather together his elect, from the four winds, and 
from the uttermost parts of the Earth, and thence forth re^ over 
them, (under his Father) Everlastingly. 

Salvation of a sinner, supposeth a precedent Rbdkmption; for 
he that is once guilty of Sin, is obnoxious to the Penalty of the 
same; and must pay (or some other or him) such Ransome, as he 
that is offended, and has him in his power, shall require. And seeing 
the person offended, is Almighty God, in whose power are all things; 
such Ransome is to bo paid before Salvation can be acquired, as 
God hath been pleased to rejjuire. By this Ransome, is not intended 
a satisfaction for Sin, equivalent to the Offence, which no sinner 
for himselfe, nor righteous man can ever be able to make for 
another: The dammage a man does to another, he may make 
amends for by restitution, or recompenoe, but sin cannot he taken 
away by leoompence; for that were to make the liberty to sin, a 
thmg vendible. But sins may bee pardoned to the repentant, 
either gratis, or upon such penalty, as God is pleased to accept. 
That which God usually accepted in the Old Testament, was some 
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Saorifioe or Oblation. To forgive sin is not an act of Injustice, 
though the punishment have been threatned. Even amongst men, 
though the promise of Good, bind the promiser; yet threats, that 
is to say promises of Evill, bind them not; much lesse shall they 
bmd God, who is mfinitely more merciful then men. Our Saviour 
Christ therefore to Redeem us, did not in that sense satisfie for the 
Sins of men, as that his Death, of its own vertue, could make it 
unjust in God to punish sinners with Eternall death; but did make 
that Saorifioe, and Oblation of himself; at his first coming, which 
God was pleased to require, for the Salvation at his second coming, 
of such as in the mean time should repent, and beleeve in him. 
And though this act of our Redenrvption, be not alwaies in Scripture 
called a Sacrifice, and Oblation, W sometimes a Price ; yet by 
Price we are not to understand any thing, by the value whereof, he 
could claim right to a pardon for us, from his offended Father; 
but that Price which God the Father was pleased in mercy to 
demand. 


CHAP, yyyry , 

Of the signification in Scripture of the word Ohuech 

Thh word Ohurch, {Redesia) signifieth in the Books of Holy 
Scripture divers things. Sometimes (though not often) it is taken 
for Oods House, that is to say, for a Temple, wherein Christians 
assemble to perform holy duties publiquely; as, 1 Oor. 14 ver. 34. 
Let your women keep silence in the Churches •. but this is Metaphori- 
cally put, for the Congregation there assembled; and hath been smoe 
used for the Edifice it self, to (totinguish between the Temples of 
Christians, and Idolaters. The Temple of Jerusalem was Cods 
house, and the House of Prayer; and so is any Edifice dedicated by 
Christians to the worship of Christ, Christ house: and therefore the 
Greek Fathers call it Ku/hoaoJ, The Lords house; and thence, m our 
language it came to be called Kyrke, and Church. 

Church (when not taken for a House) signifieth the same that 
Ecclesia signified in the Grecian Common- wealths; that is to say, a 
Congregation, or an Assembly of Citizens, called forth, to hear the 
Magistrate speak unto them; and which in the Common-wealth of 
Rome was called Ooncio, as he that spake was called Eedesmstes, 
and Concionator. And when they were called forth by lawful! 
Authority, it was Ecclesia legiiima, a LawfuM Church, ivvoij.01 
EKK-Xyvk. But when they were excited by tumultuous, and seditious 
clamor, then it was a confused Church, BKitXya-fa (FvyKcxvpivii. 

It is taken also somethnes for the men that have right to be of 
the Congregation, though not actually assembled; that is to say, 
for the whole multitude of Chnstian men, how far soever they be 
dispersed: as {Act, 8.3.) where it is said, that Saul made havoeh of the 
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Oh-urchi And in this sense is Christ said to be Head of the Church. 
And sometimes for a certain part of Christians, as (Col. 4. 15.) 
Salute the Church that is in his house. Sometimes also for the Elect 
onely; as (ISphes. 6 27.) A Glortous Church, without spot, or wrinUe, 
holy, and without blemish', which is meant of the Church triumphant, 
or. Church to come. Sometimes, for a Congregation assembled, of 
professors of Christianity, whether their profession be true, or 
counterfeit, as it is understood. Mat. 18 17 where it is said, Tell it 
to the Church, and if hee neglect to hear the Church, let him be to thee 
as a Oentile, or Publican. 

And in ttos last sense only it is that the Church can be taken for 
ono Person, that is to say, that it can be said to have power to will, 
to pronounce, to command, to be obeyed, to make laws, or to doe 
any other action whatsoever; For without authonty from a lawfull 
Congregation, whatsoever act be done in a concourse of people, it 
is the particular act of every one of those that were present, and 
gave them aid to the performance of it; and not the act of them all 
m grosse, as of one body, much lesse the act of them that were 
absent, or that being present, were not willing it should be done. 
According to this sense, I define a Chubch to he, A Company of men 
professing Christian Rdigion, united in the person of one Scrueraign , 
at whose command they ought to assemble, and without whose authority 
they ought not to assemble. And because in all Common-wealths 
that Assembly, which is without warrant from the Civil Soveraign, 
is unlawful; that Church also, which is assembled in any Common- 
wealth, that hath forbidden them to assemble, is an unlawfull 
Assembly. 

It foUoweth also, that there is on Earth, no such universall Churoh, 
as all Christians are bound to obey; because there is no power on 
Earth, to whioh aU other Common-wealths are subject: There are 
Christians, m the Dominions of Beverall Prmoes and States; W 
every one of them is subject to that Common-wealth, whereof he is 
himself a member; and consequently, cannot be subject to the 
commands of any other Person. And therefore a Churoh, such a 
one as is capable to Command, to Judge, Absolve, Condemn, or do 
any other act, is the same thing with a Civil Common-wealth, 
consisting of Ohristian men; and is called a Oimll State, for that the 
subjects of it are Men; and a Church, tor that the subjects thereof 
are Christians. TemporaU and SpiriluaU Government, are but two 
words brought into the world, to make men see double, and mistake 
their Lawfm Soveraign. It is tiue, that the bodies of the faithfull, 
after the Resurrection, shall be not onely Spirituall, but EternaU: 
hut in this life they are grosse, and corruptible. There is therefore 
no other Government in this fife, neither of State, nor Religion, but 
Temporall; nor teachmg of any dootrme, lawfull to an;^ Subject, 
which the Qovemour both of tiie State, and of the Religion, for- 
biddeth to be taught; And that Governor must be one, or else there 
must needs foUow Faction, and Civil war in the Common-wealth, 
between the Church and State; between Spiritualists, and Tern- 
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poralisls, between the Sword of Jitshce, and the Shield of Faith-, 
and (which is more) in every Christian mans own brest, between the 
Ghrishan, and the Man The Doctors of the Church, are called 
Pastors; so also are Civill Soveraignes: But if Pastors be not sub- 
ordinate one to another, so as that there may bee one chief Pastor, 
men will be taught contrary Doctrines, whereof both may be, and 
one must be false. Who that one chief Pastor is, according to the 
law of Nature, hath been already shewn; namely, that it is the Civill 
Sovoraign: And to whom the Scripture hath assigned that Office, 
we shall see in the Chapters following. 


CHAP. XL 

Of the Rights of the Kvngdome of Ctod, m Abraham, Moses, the High 
Priests, and the Kangs of Judah. 

The Father of the Faithfull, and first m the Kingdoms of God by 
Covenant, was Abraham. For with him was the Covenant first 
made; wherein he obliged himself, and his seed after him, to acknow- 
ledge and obey the commands of God; not onely such, as he could 
take notice of, (as Morall Laws,) by the light of Nature; but also 
such, as God should in speciall manner deliver to him by Dreams, 
and Visions. For as to the Morall law, they were already obliged, 
and needed not have been contracted withall, by promise of the Land 
of Canaan. Nor was there any Contract, that could adds to, or 
strengthen the Obhgation, by which both they, and aU men else were 
bound naturally to obey God Almighty: And therefore the Covenant 
which Abraham made with God, was to take for the Commandement 
of God, that which in the name of God was commanded him, in a 
Dream, or Vision, and to deliver it to liis family, and cause them to 
observe the same. 

In this Contract of God with Abraham, wee may observe 
three points of important consequence m the government of 
Gods people. First, that at the making of this Covenant, 
God Spake onely to Abraham, and therefore contracted not 
with any of his family, or seed, otherwise then as their wills 
(which make the essence of aU Covenants) were before the Contract 
involved m the will of Abraham;' who was therefore supposed to 
have had a lawful! power, to make them perform all that he 
covenanted for them. According wherounto (Oen. 18. 18, 19.) 
God saith, AU the Nations of the Earth shaU be blessed in him, For I 
krww him that he will command his children and h%s household after 
him, and they shall keep the loay of the Lord. From whence may be 
concluded this first point, that they to whom God hath not spoken 
immediately, are to receive the positive commandemeats of God 
from their Sovoraign; as the family and seed of A^braham did from 
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Abraham their Father, and Lord, and Civill Soveraign. And 
consequently in every Common-wealth, they who have no super- 
naturall Revelation to the contrary, ought to obey the laws 
of their own Soveraign, in the externall acts and profession of 
Religion. As for the inward thought, and beleef of men, which 
humane Govemonrs can take no notice of, (for God onely knoweth 
the heart) they are not voluntary, nor the effect of the laws, hut of 
the unrevealed will, and of the power of God; and consequently 
fall not under obligation. 

From whence proceedoth another point, that it was not unlawfull 
for Abraham, when any of his Subjects should pretend Private, 
Vision, or Spirit, or other Revelation from God, for the oountenanc- 
ing of any doctrine which Abraham should forbid, or when they 
followed, or adhered to any such pretender, to punish them; and 
consequently that it is lawfull now for the Soveraign to punish any 
man that shall oppose his Private Spirit against the Laws: For hee 
hath the same place in the Common-wealth, that Abraham had in 
his own Family. 

There ariseth also from the same, a third pomt; that as none but 
Abraham in liis family, so none but the Soveraign in a Christian 
Common-wealth, can take notice what is, or what is not the Word of 
God. For God spake onely to Abraham; and it was he onely, that 
was able to know what God said, and to interpret the same to his 
family; And therefore also, they that have the place of Abraham 
in a Common-wealth, are the onely Interpreters of what God hath 
spoken. 

The same Covenant was renewed with Isaac; and afterwards 
with Jacob; but afterwards no more, till the Israelites were freed 
from the Egyptians, and arrived at the Foot of Mount Sinai: and 
then it was renewed by Moses (as I have said before, chap. 35.) in 
such manner, as they became from that time forward the Peculiar 
Kingdome of God; whose Lieutenant was Moses, for hia owne time: 
and the succession to that ofSce was setled upon Aaron, and his 
heirs after him, to bee to God a Saoerdotall Kingdome for ever. 

By this constitution, a Kingdome is acquired to God. But seeing 
Moses had no authority to govern the Israelites, as a successor to 
the right of Abraham, because he could not claim it by iuheritance; 
it appeareth not as yet, that the people were obhged to take him for 
Gods Lieutenant, longer than they beleeved that God spake unto 
him. And therefore his authority (notwithstanding the (Covenant 
they made witih God) depended yet merely upon the opinion they 
had of hia Sanctity, and of the reality of ms Conferences with God, 
and the verily of bis Miracles; which opinion coming to change, 
they were no more obhged to take any thing for the law of God, 
which he propounded to them in Gods name. We are therefore 
to consider, what other ground there was, of their obligation to obey 
him. For it could not be the commandement of God that could 
oblige them; because God spake not to them immediately, but by 
the mediation of Moses himself: And our Saviour saith of himself. 
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If I bear witnesse of my adf, my wiinease is not true-, muoh lease if 
Moses bear witnosse of bimaelfe, (especially in a claim of Kingly 
power over Gods people) ought his testimony to be received. His 
authority therefore, as the authority of all other Prinocffl, must be 
grounded on the Consent of the People, and their Promise to obey 
him. And so it was; For tM people (Exod. 20. 18.) when they saw 
the Thnnderings, and the Lightnings, and the noyse of the Trumpet, 
and the mountaine smoahng, removed, and stood a far off. And 
they said unto Moses, speak thou with us, and we mil hear, but let not 
God speak with us lest we die. Here was their promise of obedience; 
and by this it was they obliged themselves to obey whatsoever he 
should dehver unto them for the Commandement of God. 

And notwithstandmg the Covenant conatituteth a Saoerdotall 
Kingdoms, that is to say, a Kingdome hereditary to Aaron; yet 
that IS to be understood of the succession, after Moses should bee 
dead. For whatsoever ordereth, and establisheth the Policy, as 
first-founder of a Common-wealth (be it Monarchy, Aristocracy, or 
Democracy) must needs have Soveraign Power over the people all 
the while he is dome of it. And that Moses had that power aE his 
own time, is evidently affirmed in the Scripture First, in the text 
last before cited, because the people promised obedience, not to 
Aaron but to him. Secondly, (Eax>d. 1, 2.) And God said unto 
Moses, Come up unto the Lord, thou, and Aaron, Nadah and Abihu, 
and seventy of the Elders of Israel. And Moses alone shall come neer 
the Lord, but they shall not come nigh, neither shall the people goe up 
with him. By which it is plain, that Moses who was alone called 
up to God, (and not Aaron, nor the other Priests, nor the Seventy 
Elders, nor the People who were forbidden to come up) was alone 
he, that represented to the IsraeEtes the Person of God; that is to 
say, was their sole Soveraign under God. And though afterwards 
it be said (verse 9.) Then went up Moses, and Aaron, Nadah, and 
Abihu, and seventy of the Elders of Israel, and they saw the Ood of 
Israel, and there was under hsfeel, as tt were a paved work of a saphire 
stone, due. yet this was not tdl after Moses had been with before, 
and had brought to the people the words which God had said to him. 
He onely went for the businesse of the people; the others, as the 
Nobles of his retinue, were admitted for honour to that special 
grace, which was not allowed to the people; which was, (as in the 
verse after appeareth) to see God and Eve. Ghd laid not his hand 
upon them, they saw God, and did eat and drink (that is, did live), 
but did not carry any commandement from him to liie people. 
Again, it is every where said. The Lord spake unto Moses, as in aU 
other occasions of Government; so also in the ordering of the 
Ceremomes of Eeligion, contained in the 26, 26, 27, 28, 29, 30, and 
31 Chapters of E.todua, and throughout £ewto‘ctt«: to Aaron seldome. 
The Calfe that Aaron made, Moses threw mto the fire. Lastly, the 
question of the Authority of Aaron, by occasion of his and Miriams 
mutiny against Moses, was {Numbers 12.) judged by God himseh 
for Moses. So also in the question between Moses, and the People, 
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who had the Right of Governing the People, when Corah, Dathan, 
and Abirata, and two hundred and fifty Princes of the Assembly 
gathered themselves together (Numb. 16. 3.) against Moses, and against 
Aaron, and said unto them, Te take too much upon you, seeing all the 
congregation are Holy, every one of them, and the Lord is amongst 
them, why lift up your selves above the congregation of the Lord ? God 
caused the earth to swaUow Corah, Dathan, and Abiram with their 
wives and children ahve, and consumed those two hundred and fifty 
Princes with fire. Therefore neither Aaron, nor the People, nor any 
Aristocracy of the chief Princes of the People, but Moses alone had 
next under God the Soveraignty over the Israelites: And that not 
onely in causes of Civill Pohcy, but also of Religion: For Moses onely 
spake with God, and therefore onely could teU the People, what it 
was that God required at their hands. No man upon pain of death 
might be so presumptuous as to approach the Mountain where God 
talked with Moses. Thou shall set bounds (saith the Lord, Mxod 
19. 12 ) to the people round about, and say. Take heed to your selves 
that you goe not up into the Mount, or touch the border of it , whosoever 
toucheih the Mount shall surely be put to death. And again (verse 21 ) 
Qoe down, charge the people, lest they break through unto the Lord to 
gaze. Out of which we may conclude, that whosoever in a Christian 
Common-wealth holdeth the place of Moses, is the sole Messenger of 
God, and Interpreter of his Comniandements. And according 
hereunto, no man ought in the interjjretation of the Scripture to 
proceed further then the bounds which are set by their several 
Soveraigns. For the Scriptures since God now speaketh in them, 
are the Mount >Smai; the bounds whereof are the Laws of them that 
represent Gods Person on Earth. To look upon them, and therein 
to behold the wondrous works of God, and learn to fear him is 
allowed; butto mterpret them; that is, to pry into what God saith 
to him whom he appointeth to govern under him, and make them- 
selves Judges whether he govern as God oommandeth him, or not, 
is to transgresse the bounds God hath set us, and to gaze upon God 
irreverently. 

There was no Prophet m the time of Moses, nor pretender to the 
Spirit of God, but such as Moses had approved and Authorized. 
For there were in his time but Seventy men, that are said to 
Prophecy by the Spirit of God, and these were of all Moses his 
election; concerning whom God said to Moses (Numb. 11. 16 ) 
Gather to met Seventy of the Elders of Israel, whom thou knowest to 
be the Elders of the People. To these God imparted his Spirit; but 
it was not a different Spirit from that of Moses; for it is said 
(verse 26.) God came down in a cloud, and took of the Spirit that was 
upon Moses, and gave it to the Seventy Elders. But as I have shewn 
before (chap. 36.) by Spirit, is understood the Mind; so that the 
sense of the place is no other than this, that God endued them with 
a mind conformable, and subordinate to that of Moses, that they 
might Prophecy, that is to say, speak to the people in Gods name, 
in such manner, as to set forward (as Ministers of Moses, and by his 
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authority) such doctrine as was agreeable to Moses his doctrine. 
For they were but Ministers; and when two of them Propheoyed 
in the Camp, it was thought a new and unlawful! thing; and as it 
IS m the 27. and 28. verses of the same Chapter, they were accused 
of it, and Joshua advised Moses to forbid them, as not knowing 
that it was by Moses his Spirit that they Propheoyed. By which 
it is manifest, that no Subject ought to pretend to Prophecy, or to 
the Spirit, in opposition to the doctrine established by him, whom 
God hath set in the place of Mo.se3. 

Aaron being dead, and after him also Moses, the ICingdome, 
as being a Saoerdotall Kingdome, descended by vertue of the 
Covenant, to Aarons Son, Eleazar the High Priest: And God 
declared him (next under himself) for Sovereign, at the same time 
that he appointed Joshua for the Generali of their Army For 
thus God saith expressely (Numb. 27 21.) concerning Joshua; 
He shall stand before Eleazar the Priest, who shall ash counsell for him, 
before the Lord, at his word shall they goe out, and at his word they shall 
come in, both he, and all the Children of Israel with him: I’herefore 
the Supreme Power of making War and Peace, was in the Priest. 
The Supreme Power of Judicature belongeth also to the High 
Priest: For the Book of the Law, was in their keeping; and the 
Priests and Levites onely, were the subordinate Judges in causes 
Civill. as appears m Deut. 17. 8, 9, 10. And for the manner of Gods 
worship, there was never doubt made, but that the High Priest till 
the time of Saul, had the Supreme Authority. Therefore the Civill 
and Ecolesiastioall Power were both jomed together in one and the 
same person, the High Priest; and ought to bee so, in whosoever 
governeth by Divine flight; that is, by Authority immediate from 

After the death of Joshua, tiU the lime of Saul, the time between 
is noted frequently in the Book of Judges, that there was in those 
dayes no Ei^ in Israel', and sometimes with this addition, that 
every man did that which was right in his own eyes. By which is to 
bee understood, that where it is said, there was no King, is meant, 
there was no Soveraign Power in Israel. And so it was, if we consider 
the Act, and Exercise of such power For after the death of 
Joshua, & Eleazar, there arose another generation (Judges 2. 10.) 
that knew not the Lord, nor the works which he had done for Israel, 
but did evill in the sight of the Lmd, and served Baalim. And the 
Jews had that quality which St. Paul noteth, to look for a sign, not 
onely before they would submit themselves to the government of 
Moses, but also after they had obliged themselves by their sub- 
mission. Whereas Signs, and Miracles had for End to procure 
Faith, not to keep men from violating it, when they have once given 
it; for to that men are obliged by the law of Nature. But if we 
consider not the Exercise, but the Eight of Governing, the Soveraign 
power was still in the High Priest. Therefore whatsoever obedience 
was yeelded to any of the Judges (who were men chosen by God 
extraordinarily, to save his rebeUious subjects out of the hands of 
*K<>9i I 
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the enemy,) it cannot bee dia^ into argument against the Right 
the High Priest had to the Soveraign Power, m ail matters, both of 
Policy and Religion. And neither the Judges, nor Samuel himself e 
had an ordinary, but extraordinary calling to the Government; 
and were obeyed by the Israelites, not out of duty, but out of 
reverence to their favour with God, appearing in their wisdoms, 
courage, or felicity. Hitherto therefore the Right of Regulating 
both Sie Policy, and the Religion, were inseparable. 

To the Judges, succeeded Kings: And whereas before, all 
authority, both in Religion, and Policy, was m the High Pnest; 
so now it was all in the Kmg. For the Soveraignty over the people, 
which was before, not onely by vertue of the Divine Power, but also 
by a particular pact of the Israehtes in God, and next under him, in 
the High Priest, as his Vicegerent on earth, was cast off by the 
People, with the consent of God himselfe. For when they said to 
Samuel (1 Sam. 8. 5.) make vs a King to judge us, hke all the Nations, 
they signified that they would no more bee governed by the oom- 
mands that should bee laid upon them by the Priest, in the name of 
God, but by one that should command them m the same manner 
that all other nations were commanded; and consequently in depos- 
ing the High Priest of Royall authority, they deposed that peculiar 
Government of God. And yet God consented to it, saying to 
Samuel (verse 7.) Hearken unto the voice of the People, in all that they 
shall say unto thee ; for they have not rejected, thee, hut they have 
rejected mee, that I should not reign over them. Having therefore 
rejected God, in whose Right the Priests governed, there was no 
authority left to the Priests, but such as the King was pleased to 
allow them; which was more, or lease, according as the Kings were 
good, or evill. And for the Government of Civill affaires, it is 
manifest, it was all in the hands of the King. For in the same 
Chapter, verse 20. They say they will be like all the Nations; 
that their King shall be their Judge, and goe before them, and fight 
their battells; that is, he shall have the whole authority, both in 
Peace and War. In which is contained also the ordermg of Religion : 
for there was no other Word of God in that time, by which to 
regulate Religion, but the Law of Moses, which was their Civil] 
Law. Besides, we read (1 Kings 2. 27.) that Solomon thrust 
out Ahiathar from being Priest before the Lord-. He had there- 
fore authority over the High Priest, as over any other Subject; 
which is a great mark of Supremacy in Religion, And we read 
also Q Kings 8.) that hee dedicated the Temple; that he blessed the 
People; and that he himselfe in person made that excellent prayer, 
used in the Consecrations of all Churches, and houses of Prayer; 
which is another great mark of Supremacy in Rehgion. Again, we 
read (2 Kings 22.) that when there was question oonoerning the Book 
of the Law found in the Temple, the same was not decided by the 
High Priest, but Josiah sent both him, and others to enquire con- 
cerning it, of Hulda, the Prophetesse; which is another mark of the 
Supremacy in Rehgion, Lastly, wee read (1 Ohron. 26. 30.) that 
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David made Haahabiah and hia brethren, Hebronites, Oificere of 
Israel among them Westward, in aJl businesse of the. Lord, and in the 
service of the King. Likewise (verse 32.) that hee made other 
Hebronites, rulers over the Beuhenitea, the Gadites, and the halfe tribe 
of Manasseh (these were the rest of Israel that dwelt beyond Jordan) 
for every matter 'pertaining to Ood, and affairs of the King Is not this 
full Power, both temporall and spinttuM, as they call it, that would 
divide it? To conclude; from tiie first institution of Gods King- 
doms, to the Captivity, the Supremacy of Rehgion, was in the same 
hand with that of the Civill Soveraignty; and the Priests office 
after the election of Saul, was not Magisterial!, but Ministeriall. 

Notwithstanding the government both in PoKoy and Rehgion, 
were joined, first in the High Priests, and afterwards in the Kings, 
so far forth as concerned the Right; yet it appeareth by the same 
Holy History, that the people understood it not; but there being 
amongst them a great part, and probably the greatest part, that no 
longer than they saw great miracles, or (which is equivalent to a 
miracle) great abilities, or great felicity in the enterprises of their 
Governours, gave sufficient credit, either to the fame of Moses, or 
to the Colloquies between God and the Priests; they took occasion 
as oft as their Governours displeased them, by blaming sometimes 
the Policy, sometimes the Religion, to change the Government, or 
revolt from their Obedience at their pleasure: And from thence 
proceeded from time to time the oivill troubles, divisions, and 
calamities of the Nation. As for example, after the death of Eleazar 
and Joshua, the next generation which had not seen the wonders of 
God, but were left to their own weak reason, not knowing themselves 
obliged by the Covenant of a Saoerdotall Kingdome, regarded 
no more the Commandement of the Priest, nor any Taw of Moses, but 
did every man that which was right in to own eyes; and obeyed 
in Oivill affairs, such men, as from time to time they thought able 
to deliver them from the neighbour Nations that oppressed them; 
and consulted not with God (as they ought to doe,) but with such 
men, or women, as they guess^ to bee Prophets by iiieir Prasdiotions 
of things to come; and though they had an Idol in their Chappel, yet 
if they had a Levite for their Chaplain, they made account they 
worshipped the God of Israel. 

And afterwards when they demanded a King, after the manner 
of the nations; yet it was not with a design to depart from the 
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ma/nded, anoint another King, namely, David, to take the succession 
from his heirs. Behohoam was no Idolater; but when the peojple 
thought him an Oppressor; that Civil pretence carried from ium 
ten Tribes to Jeroboam an Idolater, And generally through the 
whole History of the Kings, as well of Judah, as of Israel, there were 
Prophets that alwaies controlled the Kings, for transgressing the 
Religion; and sometimes also for Errours of State; as Jehosaphat 
was reproved by the Prophet Jehu, for aidmg the King of 
Israel against the Syrians; and Hezekiah, by Isaiah, for shew- 
ing his treasures to the Ambassadors of Babylon. By all 
which it appeareth, that though the power both of State and 
Religion were in the Kings; yet none of them were uncontrolled 
in the use of it, but such as were gracious for their own naturall 
abilities, or felicities. So that from the practise of those times, 
there can no argument be drawn, that the Right of Supremacy 
in Behgion was not m the Kings unlesse we place it in the Prophets; 
and conclude, that because Hezekiah praying to the Lord before the 
Cherubins, was not answered from thence, nor then, but afterwards 
by the Prophet Isaiah, therefore Isaiah was supreme Head of the 
Church; or because Josiah consulted Hulda the Prophetesse, con- 
oernmg the Book of the Law, that therefore neither he, nor the High 
Priest, but Hulda the Prophetesse had the Supreme authority m 
matter of Religion; which I thinke is not the opinion of any Doctor. 

During the Captivity, the Jews had no Common -wealth at all: 
And after their return, though they renewed their Covenant with 
God, yet there was no promise made of obedience, neither to Esdras, 
nor to any other: And presently after they became subjects to the 
Greeks (&om whose C^tomes, and DEemonology, and from the 
dootrme of the Cabalists, their Religion became much corrupted): 
In such sort as nothmg can be gathered from their confusion, both 
m State and Rehgion, concerning the Supremacy in either. And 
therefore so far forth as concerneth the Old Testament, we may 
conclude, that whosoever had the Soveraignty of the Common- 
wealth amongst the Jews, the same had also the Supreme Authority 
in matter of Gods extemall worship; and represented Gods Person; 
that IS the person of God the Rather; though he were not called by 
the name of Rather, till such time as he sent into the world his Son 
Jesus Christ, to redeem mankind from their sms, and brmg them into 
his Everlastmg Kingdome, to be saved for evermore. Of which we 
are to speak in the Chapter following. 
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CHAP. XLI 

Of the Ofmob of cmr BLESSED SAVIOUR 

We find in Holy Scripture three parts of the Ofjice of the Messiah- 
The first of a Redeemer, or Saviour: The second of a Pastor, Ooun- 
sellour, or Teacher, that is, of a Prophet sent from God, to convert 
such as God hath elected to Salvation: The third of a King, an 
eternall Kvng, but under his Father, as Moses and the High Priests 
were in their Beverall tunes. And to these three parts are corres- 
pondent three times For our Redemption he wrought at his first 
coming, by the Sacrifice, wherein he ofierea up himself for our sinnos 
upon the Crosse: our Conversion he wrought partly then in his own 
Person; and partly worketh now by his Mmisters; and wiU continue 
to work till his coming again. And after his coming again, shall 
begin that his glorious Reign over his elect, which is to last eternally. 

To the Office of a Redeemer, that is, of one that ;]^ayeth the Ransome 
of Sin, (which Ransome is Death,) it appertaineth, that he was 
Sacrificed, and thereby bare upon his own head, and oarryed away 
from us our iniquities, in such sort as God had required. Not that 
the death of one man, though without sinne, can satisfie for the 
ofienoes of all men, in the rigour of Justice, but in the Mercy of God, 
that ordained such Sacrifices for sin, as he was pleased m his mercy 
to accept. In the Old Law (as we may read, Lemlrcus the 16.) 
the Lord required, that there should every year once, bee made 
an Atonement for the Sins of all Israel, both Priests, and others; 
for the doing whereof, Aaron alone was to saorrfioe for himself and 
the Priests a young Bullock; and for the rest of the people, he was 
to receive from them two young Goates, of which he was to sacrifice 
one; but as for the other, which was the Scape Goat, he was to lay 
his hands on the head thereof, and by a confession of the iniquities 
of the people, to lay them all on that head, and then by some 
opportune man, to cause the Goat to be led into the wddemesse, and 
there to escape, and carry away with him the iniquities of the people. 
As the Sacrifice of the one Goat was a sufficient (because an accept- 
able) price for the Ransome of all Israel; so the death of the Messiah, 
is a sufficient price, for the Sins of all mankind, because there was no 
more required. Our Saviour Chnsts sufferings seem to be here 
figured, as oleerly, as m the oblation of Isaac, or in any other type 
of him in the Old Testament: He was both the sacrificed Goat, and 
the Scape Goat; Bee was oppressed, and he teas afflicted (Esay 63. 7.) ; 
he opened not his mouth ; he is brought as a lamb to the slaughter, and 
as a sheep is dumbe before the shearer, so opened he not his mouth : 
Here he is the sacrificed Goat. He hath bom our Griefs, (ver. 4.) 
and earned our sorrows: And again, (ver. 6.) the Lord hath laid upon 
him the iniquities us all: And so he is the Scape Goat. He was cut 
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off from the land of the living (vor. 8.) for the transgression of my 
People: There again he is the sacriffAxd Goat And again, (ver. 11.) 
he shall hear timr sins: Hee is the Scape Goat, Thus is the Lamb of 
God equivalent to both those Goates; sacrificed, in that he dyed; 
and escaping, in his Resurrection; being raised opportunely by his 
Father, and removed from the habitation of men in his Ascension 

For as much therefore, as he that ledeemeth, hath no title to the 
thing redeemed, before the Redemption, and Ransome paid; and this 
Ransome was the Death of the Redeemer; it is manifest, that our 
Saviour (as man) nas not King of those that he Redeemed, before 
hee suffered death; that is, during that time hee conversed bodily 
on the Earth. I say, he was not then King in present, by vertue 
of the Pact, which the faithfull make with him in Baptisms : Never- 
thelesse, by the renewing of their Pact with God m Baptisms, they 
were obliged to obey him for King, (under his Father) whensoever 
he should be pleased to take the Jtogdome upon him. According 
whereunto, our Saviour himself expressely saith, {John 18. 36.) 
My Kingdome is not of this world. Now seeing the Scripture maketli 
mention but of two worlds, this that is now, and shall remain to 
the day of Judgment, (which is therefore also called, the last day,) 
and that which shall bee after the day of Judgement, when there 
shall bee a new Heaven, and a new Earth; the Kingdome of Christ 
IB not to begin till the generall Resurrection. And that is it which 
our Saviour saith, (M^. 16. 27.) The Son of man shall come in the 
glory of His Father, with his Angels ; and then he shall reward every 
man according to his works. To reward every man according to his 
works, IS to execute the Office of a King; and this is not to be till 
he come in the glory of his Father, with hie Angells. When our 
Saviour saith, {Mat. 23. 2 ) The Scribes and Pharisees sit in Moses 
seat ; All therefore whatsoever they hid you doe, that observe and doe; 
hee deolareth plainly, that hee asoribeth Kingly Power, for that 
time, not to himselfe, but to them. And so hee doth also, where 
he saith. (Zule 12. 14.) Who made mee a Judge, or Divider over you f 
And {John 12. 47.) I came not to judge the world, hut to save the world. 
And yet our Saviour came into this world that hee might bee a King, 
and a Judge in the world to come: For hee was the Messiah, that is, 
the Christ, that is, the Anointed Priest, and the Soveraign Prophet 
of God ; that is to say, he was to have all the power that was in Moses 
the Prophet, in the High Priests that succeeded Moses, and in the 
Kings that succeeded the Priests. And St. John saies expressely 
(chap. 6. ver. 22.) The Father judgeth no man, hut hath committed 
all judgment to the Son, And this is not repugnant to that other 
place, I came not to judge the world: for this is spoken of the world 
present, the other of the world to come: as also where it is said, that 
at the second coming of Chnst, {Mat. 19. 28.) Tee that have followed 
me in the Regeneration, when the Son of man shall ait in the throne of 
his Glory, yee shall also sit on twelve thrones, judging the twelve tribes 
of Israel. 

If then Christ whilest hee was on Earth, had no Kingdome in this 
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world, to what end was his first coming ? It was to restore unto God, 
by a new Covenant, the Kingdom, which being his by the Old 
Covenant, had been out off by the rebellion of the Israelites in the 
election of Saul. Which to doe, he was to preach unto them, that 
he was the Messiah, that is, the King promised to them by the 
Prophets ; and to offer himselfe in saorinoe for the sinnes of them that 
should by faith submit themselves thereto; and in case the nation 
generally should refuse him, to call to his obedience such as should 
beleeve in him amongst the Gentiles. So that there are two parts 
of our Saviours Office during his aboad upon the Earth: One to 
Proclaim himself the Christ; and another by Teaching, and by work- 
ing of Miracles, to perswade, and prepare men to hve so, as to be 
worthy of the Immortality Beleevers were to enjoy, at such time 
as he should come in majesty, to take possession of his Eathers 
Kingdome. And therefore it is, that the time of his preaching, is 
often by himself called the R^eneraiion’, which is not properly 
a Kmgdome, and thereby a warrant to deny obedience to the 
Magistrates that then were, (for hee commanded to obey those that 
sate then m Moses ohaice, and to pay tribute to Ctesar; but onely an 
earnest of the Kmgdome of God that was to come, to those to whom 
God had given the grace to be his disciples, and to beleeve in him; 
For which cause the Godly are said to bee already m the Kingdome 
of Grace, as naturalized in that heavenly Kingdome. 

Hitherto therefore there is nothing done, or taught by Christ, 
that tendeth to the diminution of the CSvill Right of the Jewes, or 
of Csesar. For as touching the Common-wealth which then was 
amongst the Jews, both they that bare rule amongst them, and they 
that were governed, did all expect the Messiah, and Kingdome of 
God; which they could not have done if their Laws had forbidden 
him (when he came) to manifest, and declare himself. Seeing there- 
fore he did nothmg, but by Preaching, and Miracles go about to 
prove himselfe to be that Messiah, hee did therein nothing agamat 
their laws. The Kingdome hee claimed was to bee in another 
world: He taught all men to obey m the mean time them that 
sate in Moses seat: He allowed them to give Caesar his tnbute, and 
refused to take upon himselfe to be a Judg. How then could his 
words, or actions bee seditious, or tend to the overthrow of their 
then CSvill Government ? But God having determined his sacrifice, 
for the reduction of his elect to their former covenanted obedience, 
for the means, whereby he would bring the same to effect, made use 
of their malice, and in^atitude. Nor was it contrary to the laws 
of Caesar. For though Pilate himself (to gratifie the Jews) delivered 
him to be crucified; yet before he did so, he pronounced openly, that 
he found no fault in him: And put for title of his condemnation, not 
as the Jews required, that he pretended to bee K%ng; but simply. 
That hee was King of the Jews-, and notwithstanding their clamour, 
refused to alter it; saying, What I ham wrUten, I have written. 

As for the third part of his Office, which was to be King, I have 
aheady shewn that his Kingdome was not to begin till the Eesurreo- 
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tion. But then he shall be King, not onely as God, in which sense 
he is King already, and ever shall be, of all the Earth, m vertue of 
his omrupotenoe; but also peculiarly of his own Elect, by yertue 
of the pact they make with him in their Baptisme. And therefore 
it IS, that our Saviour saith (Mai. 19 28.) that his Apostles should sit 
upon twelve thrones, judging the twelve tribes of Israel, When the 
Son of man ihall s%t %n the. throne of his glory, whereby he signified 
that he should reign then m his humane nature; and (Mat. IQ 27 ) 
The Son of man sluM come in the glory of hts Father, with his Angels, 
and then he shaU reward piety man according to his works. The same 
we may read. Marine 13. 26 and 14. 62. and more expressely for the 
time, Luke 22. 29, 30. I appoint unto you a Kingdoms, as my Father 
hath appointed to mee, that you may eat and drink at my table in my 
Kingdoms, and ait on thrones judging the twelve tribes of Israel. By 
which it is manifest, that the Kingdome of Christ appointed to him 
by his Father, is not to be before the Son of Man shall come m Glory, 
and make his Apostles Judges of the twelve tribes of Israel. But a 
man may here ask, seeing there is no marriage in the Kingdoms 
of Heaven, whether men shall then eat, and drink; what eating 
therefore is meant m this place 7 This is expounded by our Saviour 
(John 6 27.) where he saith. Labour not for the meat which pensheth, 
hut for that meat which endureth unto everlasting life, which the Son of 
man shall give you. So that by eatmg at Christs table, is meant the 
eaipg of the Tree of Life; that is to say, the enjojiing of Immor- 
tality, in the ICingdome of the Son of Man. By wliioh places, and 
many more, it is evident, that our Saviours Kingdoms is to bee 
exercised by him in his humane nature. 

Again, he is to be King then, no otherwise than as subordinate, 
or Vicegerent of God the Father, as Moses was in the wildernesse; 
and as the High Priests were before the reign of Saul: and as the 
Kings were after it. For it is one of the Prophecies concermng 
Christ, that ho should be like (m Office) to Moses: 1 will raise them 
up a Prophet (saith the Lord, Deut. 18. 18.) from amongst their 
Brethren, like unto thee, and will put my words into his mouth, and this 
similitude with Moses, is also apparent in the actions of our Saviour 
himself, whilest he was conversant on Earth. For as Moses chose 
twelve Princes of the tribes, to govern under him; so did our Saviour 
choose twelve Apostles, who shall sit on twelve thrones, and judge 
the twelve tribes of Israel: And as Moses authorized Seventy 
Elders, to receive the Spirit of God, and to Prophecy to the people, 
that is, (as I have said before,) to speak unto them in the name of 
God; so our Saviour also ordained seventy Disciples, to preach his 
Kingdome, and Salvation to all Nations. And as when a oomplamt 
was made to Moses, against those of the Seventy that prophecyed 
in the camp of Israel, he justified them in it, as being subservient 
therein to his government; so also our Saviour, when St. John 
complained to him of a certain man that cast out Devills in his name, 
justified him therein, saying, (Luke 9. 60.) Forbid him not, for hee 
that is not against us, is on our part. 
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Again, our Saviour resembled Moses in the institution of 
Sacraments, both of Admission into the Kingdoms of God, and of 
Commemoration of his deliverance of his Elect from their miserable 
condition. As the Children of Israel had for Sacrament of their 
Reception into the Kingdome of God, before the time of Moses, the 
rite of Gircumcision, which rito having been omitted in the Wildor- 
nesse, was again restored as soon as they came into the land of 
Promise; so also the Jews, before the coming of our Saviour, had a 
rite of Baptizing, that is, of washing with water all those that being 
Gentiles, embraced the God of Israel. This rite St. John the 
Baptist used m the reception of all them that gave their names 
to the Christ, whom hee preached to bee already come into the world ; 
and our Saviour instituted the same for a Sacrament to be taken by 
all that beleeved in him. From what cause the rite of Baptisme 
first proceeded, is not expressed formally m the Scripture; but it 
may be probably thought to be an imitation of the law of Moses, 
concerning Leprousie; wherem the Leprous man was commanded 
to be kept out of the oampe of Israel for a certain time; after which 
time being judged by the Priest to be clean, hee was admitted into 
the oampe after a solemne Washmg. And this may therefore bee a 
type of the Washing in Baptisme; wherein such men as are cleansed 
of the Leprousie of Sin by Faith, are received into the Church with 
the solemnity of Baptisme. There is another oonjeoture drawn 
from the Ceremonies of the Gentiles, in a certain case that rarely 
happens; and that is, when a man that was thought dead, chanced 
to recover, other men made scruple to converse with him, as they 
would doe to converse with a Ghost, unlesse hee were received again 
into the number of men, by Washing, as Children new born were 
washed from the unoleannesse of their nativity, which was a kind 
of new birth. This ceremony of the Greeks in the time that Judcen 
was under the Dominion of Alexander, and the Greeks his successors, 
may probably enough have ore^t into the Rehgion of the Jews. 
But seeing it is not iSiely our Saviour would countenance a Heathen 
rite, it is most likely it proceeded from the Legall Ceremony of Wash- 
mg after Leprosie. And for the other Sacrament, of eatmg the 
Paschall Lamie, it is manifestly imitated in the Sacrament of the 
Lords Supper, in which the Breakmg of the Bread, and the pouring 
out of the Wme, do keep in memory our deliverance from the Misery 
of Sin, by Christs Passion, as the eating of the Paschall Lambe, 
kept in memory the dehveranoe of the Jewes out of the Bondage 
of Egypt. Seemg therefore the authority of Moses was but sub- 
ordinate, and hee but a Lieutenant to God; itfolloweth, that Christ, 
whose authority, as man, was to bee like that of Moses, was no more 
but subordmate to the authority of his Father. The same is 
more expressely signified, by that that hee teacheth us to 
pray. Our Father, Let thy Kingdome come', and. For thine is 
the Kingdome, the Power, and the Glory, and by that it is said, that 
Bee shall come in the glory of his Father; and by that which St. 
Paul saith, (1 Cor. 16. 24.) then comelh the end, when hee shall have 
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delivered up (he Kingdorm to Ood, even the Father; and by many other 
most expresse places. 

Our Saviour therefore, both in Teaching, and Reigning, repre- 
senteth (as Moses did) the Person of God; which God from that time 
forward, but not before, is called the Rather; and being still one and 
the same substance, is one Person as represented by Moses, and 
another Person as represented by his Sonne the Christ. Por Person 
being a relative to a Bepresemter, it is consequent to plurahty of 
Bepresenters, that there bee a plurality of Persons, though of one 
and the same Substance. 


CHAP. XLn 

Of Power Bcolbsiastioall 

Rob the understanding of Power EcctESiASTiOAir., what, and 
in whom it is, we are to distinguish the time from the Ascension of 
our Saviour, into two parts; one before the Conversion of Kings, 
and men endued with Soveraign Civill Power; the other after their 
Conversion. Ror it was long after the Ascension, before any King, 
or Civill Soveraign embraced, and publiquely allowed the teaching 
of Christian Religion. 

And for the time between, it is manifest, that the Power Ecclesi- 
asticall, was in the Apostles; and after them in such as were by them 
ordained to Preach the Qospell, and to convert men to Christianity, 
and to direct them that were converted in the way of Salvation; 
and after these the Power was delivered again to others by these 
ordained, and this was done bj^ Imposition of hands upon such as 
were ordained; by which was signified the giving of the Holy Spirit, 
or Spirit of God, to those whom they ordamed Mmisters of God, 
to advance his Kingdome. So that Imposition of hands, was 
nothing else but the Seal of their Comm&sion to Preach Christ, 
and teach his Doctrine; and the giving of the Holy Ghost by that 
ceremony of Imposition of hands, was an imitation of that which 
Moses did. Ror Moses used the same ceremony to his Minister 
Joshua, as wee read Deuteronomy 34. ver. 9. And Joshua the Son 
of Nun was full of the Spirit ofWtsdome ; for Moses had laid his hands 
upon hvm. Our Saviour therefore between his Resurrection, and 
Ascension, gave his Spirit to the Apostles; first, by Breathing on 
them, and saying (John 20. 22.) Deceive yee the Holy Spirit; and 
after his Ascension (Acts 2. 2, 3.) by sending down upon them a 
mighty wind, and Gloven tongues of fire; and not by Imposition of 
hands; as neither did God lay his hands on Moses: and his Apostles 
afterward, transmitted the same Spirit by Imposition of hands, 
as Moses did to Joshua. So that it is manifest hereby, in whom 
the Power EcclesiastioaH coutiaually remained, in those first times. 
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them that received the same from the Apostles, by successive 
laying on of hands. 

Here wee have the Person of God bom now the third time. Per 
as Moses, and the High Priests, were Gods Representative in the 
Old Testament; and our Saviour himseUe as Man, durmg his abode 
on earth: So the Holy Ghost, that is to say, the Apostles, and their 
successors, in the Office of Preaching, and Teaching, that had 
received the Holy Spirit, have Represented him ever since. But a 
Person, (as I have shewn before, chapt. 13.) is he that is Represented, 
as often as hee is Represented; and therefore God, who has been 
Represented (that is, Personated) thnoe, may properly enougli 
be said to be three Persons; though neither the word Person, 
nor Trinity be ascribed to him in the Bible. St. John indeed 
(1 Epist 5. 7.) saitb. There he three that hear wttnesse in heaven, the 
Father, the Word, and the Holy Spirit ; and these Three are One. 
But this disagreeth not, but aocoraeth fitly with three Persons in 
the proper signification of Persons; which is, that which is Repre- 
sented by another. For so God the Father, as Represented by 
Moses, is one Person; and as Represented by his Sonne, another 
Person ; and as Represented by the Apostles, and by the Doctors 
that taught by authority from them derived, is a third Person; 
and yet every Person here, is the Person of one and the same God. 
But a man may here ask, what it was whereof these three bare 
witnesse. St. John therefore tells us (verse 11.) that they bear 
witnesse, that God hath given us eternaU life in his Son. Again, if 
it should bee asked, wherein that testimony appeareth, the Answer 
is easie; for he hath testified the same b^ the miracles he wrought, 
first by Moses; secondly, by his Son mmself; and lastly by his 
Apostles, that had received the Holy Spirit; all which in their 
times Represented the Person of God; and either propheoyed, or 
preached Jesus Christ. And as for the Apostles, it was the character 
of the Apostleship, in the twelve first and great Apostles, to bear 
Witnesse of his Resurrection; as appeareth expressely (Acts 1. 
ver. 21, 22.) where St. Peter, when a new Apostle was to be chosen 
in the place of Judas Iscariot, useth these words. Of these men which 
have companied with us all the time that the Lord Jesus went in and out 
amongst us, beginning at the Baptisme of John, unto that same day 
that hee was taken up from us, must one hee ordained to he a Witnesse 
with us of his Eesurrectiom which words interpret the hearing of 
Witnesse, mentioned by St. John. There is in the same place 
mention^ another Trinity of Witnesses in Earth. For (ver. 8.) 
he saith, there are three that bear Witnesse in Earth, the Spirit, and the 
Water, and the Bloud ; and these three agree in one: that is to say, 
the graces of Gods Spirit, and the two SaioramentB, Baptisme, and 
the Lords Supper, which all agree in pne Testimony, to assure the 
consciences of beleevers, of eternal! life; of which Testimony he 
saith (verse 10.) He that beleeveth on the Son of man hath the Witnesse 
in himself. In this Trinity on Earth, the Uniiy is not of the thing; 
for the Spirit, the Water, and the Blond, are not the same substance, 
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though they give the same testimony: But in the Trinity of Heaven, 
the Persons are the persons of one and the same God, though 
Represented in three different times and occasions. To conclude, 
the doctrine of the Trinity, as far as can he gathered directly from 
the Scripture, is in substance this; that God who is alwaiea One and 
the same, was the Person Represented by Moses; the Person 
Represented by his Son Incarnate; and the Person Represented 
by the Apostles. As Represented by the Apostles, the Holy Spirit 
by which they spake, is God; As Represented by his Son (that was 
God and Man), the Son is that God; As represented by Moses, and 
the High Pnests, the Father, that is to say, the Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, is that God: From whence we may gather the reason 
why those names Father, Son, and Holy Spirit in the sigmfioation 
of the Godhead, are never used in the Old Testament: For they are 
Persons, that is, they have their names from Representing; which 
could not be, till divers men had Represented Gods Person in ruling, 
or in directing under him. 

Thus wee see how the Power Ecolesiasticall was left by our Saviour 
to the Apostles; and how they were (to the end they might the better 
exercise that Power,) endued with the Holy Spirit, which is therefore 
called sometime in the New Testament Paradetus which signifieth 
an Assister, or one called to for helpe, though it bee commonly 
translated a Comforter. Let us now consider the Power it selfe, 
what it was, and over whom. 

Cardmall Bellarmine in his third generall Controversie, hath 
handled a great many questions concerning the Ecolesiasticall 
Power of the Pope of Rome; and begins with this. Whether it ought 
to be Monarchical!, Aristooratioall, or Demooratioall. All which 
sorts of Power, are Soveraign, and Coercive. If now it should 
appear, that there is no Coercive Power left them by our Saviour; 
but onely a Power to proclaim the Kingdom of Christ, and to 
perswade men to submit themselves thereunto; and by precepts 
and good oounsell, to teach them that have submitted, what they 
are to do, that they may be received into the Klingdom of God when 
it comes; and that the Apostles, and other Ministers of the Gospel, 
are our Schoolemasters, and not our Commanders, and their Precepts 
not Laws, but wholesome CounseUa; then were all that dispute in 

I have shewn already (in the last Chapter,) that the Kingdoms of 
Christ is not of this world: therefore neither can his Ministers 
(unlesse they be Kings,) require obedience in his name. For if the 
Supreme King, have not his Regall Power in this world; by what 
authority can obedience be required to his Officers ? As my Father 
sent me, (so saith our Saviour) I send you. But our Saviour was 
sent to perswade the Jews to return to, and to invite the Gentiles, 
to receive the Kingdoms of his Father, and not to reign in Majesty, 
no not, as his Fathers Lieutenant, till the day of Judgment. 

The time between the Ascension, and the generall Resurrection, 
is called, not a Reigning, but a Regeneration; that is, a Preparation 
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of men for the second and glorious coming of Christ, at the day of 
Judgment; as appeareth by the words of our Saviour, Mat. 19. 28. 
You that have folloived me tn the Bege/neration, when the Son of man 
shall sit in the throne of his glory, you shaU also sit upon twelve Thrones: 
And of St. Paul (Mphes 6. 16.) Having your feel shod with the Prepara- 
tion of the Qospell of Peace. 

And is compared by our Saviour, to Pishing; that is, to winning 
men to obedience, not by Coercion, and Punishing; but by Per- 
swasion: and therefore he said not to his Apostles, bee would make 
them so many Nimrods, Hunters of men ; but Fishers of men. It 
IS compared also to Leaven; to Sowmg of Seed, and to the 
Multiplication of a grain of Mustard-seed; by aU whioh Compulsion 
IS excluded; and consequently there can in that time be no actual 
Reigning. The work of Christs Ministers, is Evangelization; that 
is, a Proclamation of Christ, and a preparation for his second oom- 
ming; as the Evangelization of John Baptist, was a preparation to 
his first coming. 

Again, the Office of Christs Ministers in this world, is to make men 
Beleeve, and have Faith in Christ: But Faith hath no relation to, 
nor dependence at all upon Compulsion, or Commandement, but 
onely upon certainty, or probability of Arguments drawn from 
Reason, or from something men beleeve already. Therefore the 
Mmisters of Christ in this world, have no Power by that title, to 
Punish any man for not Beleevmg, or for Contradicting what they 
say; they have I say no Power by that title of Christs Mmisters, to 
Punish such: but if they have Soveraim CivUl Power, by politick 
institution, then they may indeed lawmUy Punish any Contradic- 
tion to them laws whatsoever: And St. Paul, of himselfe and other 
the then Preachers of the Qospell, saith in expresse words, IFee have 
no Dominion over your Faith, but are Helpers of your Joy. 

Another Argument, that the Ministers of Christ in this present 
world have no right to Commandmg, may be drawn from the lawfull 
Authority whioh Christ hath left to all Princes, as well Christians, 
as Infidels. St. Paul saith (Ool. 3. 20 ) Children obey your Parents 
in all things ; for this is well pleasing to the Lord. And ver 22. 
Servants obey in all things your Masters according to the flesh, not with 
eye-service, as men-pleasers, but in singlenesse of heart, as fearing the 
Lord: This is spoken to them whose Masters were InfideUs; and yet 
they are bidden to obey them in all things. And again, concerning 
obedience to Princes. (Rom. 13. the first 6. verses) exhorting to be 
subject to the Higher Powers, he saith, that cdl Power is ordained oj 
God\ and that we ought to be subject to them, not onely for fear of 
incurring their wrath, but also for conscience sake. And St. Peter, 
(1 Epist. chap. 2. ver. 13, 14, 16.) Submit your selves to every Ordinance 
of Man, for the Lords sake, whether it bee to the King, as Supreme, or 
unto Qovernours, as to them that be sent by him for the punishment 
of evill doers, and for the praise of them that doe wdl ; for so is the will 
of God. And again St. Paul (Tit. 3. 1.) Put men, in mind to be subject 
to Principalities, and Powers, and to obey Magish ates. These Princes, 
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and Powers, whereof St. Peter, and St. Paul here speak, were all 
Tnfidels; much more therefore we are to obey those Christians, 
whom God hath ordained to have Soveraign Power over us. How 
then can wee be obhged to obey any Minister of Christ, if he should 
command us to doe any thing contrary to the Command of the 
King, or other Soveraign Kepresentant of the Common-wealth, 
whereof we are members, and by whom we look to be protected ? 
it is therefore mamfest, that Christ hath not left to his Ministers 
in this world, unlesse they be also endued with Civill Authority, any 
Authority to Command other men. 

But what (may some objeot) if a King, or a Senate, or other 
Soveraign Person forbid us to beleeve in Christ ? To this, I answer, 
that such Porbiddmg is of no effect; because Beleef, and Unbeleef 
never follow mens Commands. Paith is a gift of God, which Man 
can neither give, nor take away by promise of rewards, or menaces 
of torture. And if it be further askra. What if wee bee commanded 
by our lawfull Prince, to say with our tongue, wee beleeve not; must 
we obey such command? Profession with the tongue is but an 
externall thing, and no more then any other gesture whereby we 
signifle our obedience; and wherein a Christian, holding flrmely in 
his heart the Faith of Christ, hath the same liberty which the 
Prophet Elisha allowed to Naaman the Syrian. Naaman was 
converted in his heart to the God of Israel; For hee saith 
(2 Kings 5. 17.) Thy servant will henceforth offer neither burnt offerings, 
nor sacrifice unto other Qods but unto the Lord. In this thing the Lord 
•pardon thy servant, that when my Master goeth into the house of 
Rimmon to worship there, and he leaneth on my hand; and I bow 
my selfe in the house of Rimmon; when I bow my selfe in the house of 
Rimmon, the Lord •mrdon thy servant in this thing. This the Prophet 
approved, and bid him Qoe in Peace. Here Naaman beleevewl in 
his heart; but by bowing before the Idol Bimmon, he denyed the 
true God in effect, as much as if he had done it with his Ites, But 
then what shall we answer to our Saviours saying, Whosoever 
denyeth me before men, I will deny him before my Father which is in 
Heaven"'. This we may say, that whatsoever a subject, as Naaman 
Was, is compelled to in obedience to his Soveraign, and doth it not 
in order to his own mind, but in order to the laws of his country, 
that action is not his, but his Sovetaigns; nor is it he that in this 
case denyeth Christ before men, but bis Governour, and the law of 
his countrey. If any man shall accuse this dootrine, as repugnant 
to true, and unfeign^ Christianity; I ask him, in ease there should 
be a subject in any Christian Ciimmon-wealth, that should be 
inwardly in his heart of the Mahometan Keligion, whether if 
his Soveraign command him to bee present at the divine service 
of the Christian Church, and that on pain of death, he think that 
Mahometan obliged in conscience to suffer death for that cause, 
rather than to oh^ that command of his lawfull Prince. If he 
say, he ought rather to suffer death, then he authorizeth all private 
men, to disobey their Ptmoes, in maintenance of their Eeligion, true 
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or false; if he say, he ought to bee obedient, then he alloweth to 
himself, that which hee denyeth to another, contrary to the words of 
our Saviour, Whatsoever ye toordd that men shovid doe unto you, that 
doe ye unto them, and contrary to the Law of Nature, (which is the 
indubitable everlasting Law of God) Do not to another, that which 
thou wouldest not he should doe unto thee. 

But what then shall we say of all those Martyrs we read of in the 
History of the Church, that they have needlessely cast away their 
lives ? For answer hereunto, we are to distinguish the persons that 
have been for that cause put to death ; whereof some have received 
a Calling to preach, and professe the Kingdome of Christ openly, 
others have had no such Calling, nor more has been required of them 
than their owne faith. The former sort, if they have been put to 
death, for bearing witnesse to this point, that Jesus Christ is risen 
from the dead, were true Martyrs, For a Martyr is, (to give the true 
definition of the word) a Witnesse of the Resurrection of Jesus the 
Messiah ; which none can be but those that conversed with him on 
earth, and saw him after he was risen: For a Witnesse must have 
seen what he testifieth, or else lus testimony is not good. And that 
none but such, can properly be called Martyrs of Christ, is manifest 
out of the words of St. Peter, Act. 1. 21, 22. Wherefore of these men 
which have companyed with us aU the time that the Lord Jesus went 
in and out amonyst us, beginning from the Baptisms of John unto 
that same day hee was taken up from us, must one be ordained to be a 
Martyr (that is a Witnesse) with us of his Resurrectionx Where we 
may observe, that he which is to bee a Witnesse of the truth of the 
Resurrection of Christ, that is to say, of the truth of this funda- 
mental! article of Christian Religion, that Jesus was the Christ, 
must be some Disciple that conversed with him, and saw him before, 
and after his Resurrection; and consequently must be one of his 
originall Disciples: whereas they which were not so, can Witnesse no 
more, but that their antecessors said it, and are therefore but 
Witnesses of other mens testimony; and are but second Martyrs, or 
Martyrs of Christs Witnesses. 

He, that to maintain every doctrine which he himself draweth 
out of the History of our Saviours life, and of the Acts, or Epistles 
of the Apostles; or which he beleeveth upon the authority of a 
private man, wil oppose the Laws and Authority of the Civill State, 
IS very far from being a Martyr of Christ, or a Martyr of his Martyrs. 
’Tis one Article onely, which to die for, meriteth so honorable a 
name; and that Article is this, that Jesus is the Christ; that is to 
say. He that hath redeemed us, end shall come again to give us 
salvation, and eternall life in his glorious Kingdome. To die for 
every tenet that serveth the ambition, or profit of the Clergy, is not 
required; nor is it the Death of the Witeesse, but the Testimony 
it self that makes the Martyr: for the word signifleth nothing else, 
but the man that beareth Witnesse, whether he be put to death for 
his testimony, or not. 

Also he that is not sent to preach this fundamentall article, but 
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taketli it upon him of his private authority, though he bo a Witnesse, 
and consequently a Martyr, either primary of Christ, or seoundary 
of his Apostles, Disciples, or their Successors; yet is he not obliged 
to suffer death tor that cause; because being not called thereto, tis 
not required at his hands; nor ought hee to complain, if he loseth 
the reward he eipecteth from those that never set him on work. 
None therefore can be a Mart3rr, neither of the first, nor second degree, 
that have not a warrant to preach Christ come in the flesh, that is 
to say, none, but such as are sent to the conversion of Infidels, lor 
no man is a Witnesse to him that already belceveth. and therefore 
needs no Witnesse; but to them that deny, or doubt, or have not 
heard it. Christ sent his Apostles, and his Seventy Disciples, with 
authority to preach; he sent not all that beleeved: And he sent 
them to unbeleevers; I send you (saith he) as sheep amongst wolves; 
not as sheep to other sheep. 

Lastly, the pomts of their Commission, as they are expressely 
set down m the Gospel, contain none of them any authority over the 
Congregation. 

We have first {Mai. 10.) that the twelve Apostles were sent 
to the lost sheep of the house of Israel, and commanded to 
Preach, that the Kingdoms of God, vias at hand. Now Preaching in 
the originall, is that act, which a Crier, Herald, or other Officer 
useth to doe publiquely in Proolaimmg of a King. But a Crier hath 
not right to Command any man. .£id (Luhe 10 2.) the seventy 
Disciples are sent out, as Labourers, not as Lords of the Harvest; 
and are bidden (verse 9.) to say. The Kingdoms of God is come nigh 
unto you; and by Kingdom here is meant, not the Kingdoms of 
Grace, but the Kingdome of Glory; for they are bidden to denounce 
it (ver. 11.) to those Cities which shall not receive them, as a threat- 
mng, that it shall be more tolerable in that day for iSocZomr, than for 
such a City. And {Mat 20. 28.) our Saviour telleth his Disciples, 
that sought Priority of place, their Office was to minister, even as 
the Son of man came, not to be ministred unto, but to minister. 
Preachers therefore have not Magisterial!, but Ministerial! power. 
Bee not called Masters, (saith our Saviour, Mat. 23 10.)/or one is your 
Master, even Christ. 

Another pomt of their Commission, is, to Teach all nations; 
as it is in Mat 28. 19. or as in St. Mark 16. 16 Goe into all the world, 
and Preach the Gospel to every creature. Teaching therefore, and 
Preaching is the same thing. For they that Proclaim the comming 
of a King, must withall make known by what right he commeth, 
if they mean men shall submit themselves unto him: As St. Paul 
did to the Jews of Thessalonica, when three Sabbath dayes he reasoned 
with them out of the Scriptutes, opening, and alledging that Christ 
must needs have swffered, and risen again f tom the dead, and that this 
Jesus is Christ, But to teach out of the Old Testament that Jesus 
was Christ, (that is to say, King,) and risen from the dead, is not to 
say, that men are bound after ihey beleeve it, to obey those that tell 
them so, against the laws, and commands of their Soveraigns; 
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but that they shal] doe wisely, to expect the coming of Christ here- 
after, in Patience, and Faith, with Obedience to their present 
Magistrates. 

Another point of their Commission, is to Baptize, in the name oj 
the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. What is Baptisme ? 
Dipping into water. But what is it to Dip a man mto the water in 
the name of any thing ? The meaning of these words of Baptisme 
is this. He that is Baptized, is Dipped or Washed, as a sign of 
beoomming a new man, and a loyall subject to that God, whose 
Person was represented in old time by Moses, and the High Priests, 
when he reigned over the Jews; and to Jesus Christ, his Sonne, God, 
and Man, that hath redeemed us, and shall in his humane nature 
Represent his Fathers Person in his eternall Kingdome after the 
Resurrection; and to acknowledge the Dootrme of the Apostles, 
who assisted by the Spirit of the Father, and of the Son, were 
left for guides to bring us into that Kingdome, to bo the onely, 
and assured way thereunto. This, bemg our promise in Baptisme; 
and the Authorito of Earthly Soveraigns being not to be put down 
till the day of Judgment; (for that is expressely affirmed by S. 
Paul 1 Cor. 16 22, 23, 24, where he saith. As in Adam all die, so in 
Christ all shall he made alvoe. But every man in his atone ordei, 
Christ the first fruits, afterioard they that are Christs, at his camming. 
Then commeth the end, when he shall have delivered up the Kingdome 
to God, even the Father, when he shall have put down all Buie, and all 
Authority and Power) it is manifest, that we do not in Baptisme 
constitute over us another authority, by which our externall actions 
are to bos governed in this life; but promise to take the doctrine 
of the Apostles for our direction in the way of lit© eternal]. 

The Power of Remission, and Retention of Sinnes, called also the 
Power of Loosing, and Binding, and sometimes the Keyes of the 
Kingdome of Heaven, is a consequence of the Authority to Baptize, 
or refuse to Baptize. For Baptisme is the Sacrament of Allegeanoe, 
of them that are to be received into the Kmgdome of God; that is 
to say, mto Eternall life; that is to say, to Remission of Sm: For 
as Eternall hfe was lost by the Committing, so it is recovered by the 
Remitting of mens Sins. The end of Baptisme is Remission of 
Sms: and therefore St. Peter, when they that were converted by his 
Sermon on the day of Pentecost, asked what they were to doe, 
advised them to repent, and he Baptized in the name of Jeous, for the 
Remission of Sins. And therefore seeing to Baptize is to declare 
the Reception of men mto Gods Kingdome; and to refuse to Baptize 
is to declare their Exclusion, it followeth, that the Power to declare 
them Cast out, or Retained in it, was given to the same Apostles, 
and their Substitutes, and Successors. And therefore after our 
Saviour had breathed upon them, saying, {John 20. 22 ) Receive 
the Holy Ghost, hee addeth in the next verse. Whose soever Sins ye 
Remit, they are Remitted unto them', and whose soever Sms ye Retain, 
they are Retained. By which words, is not granted an Authonty 
to Forgive, or Retain Sins, simply and absolutely, as God Forgiveth 
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or Betaineth them, who knoweth the Heart of man, and truth of his 
Penitence and Conversion; but conditionally, to the Penitent: 
And this Forgivenesse, or Absolution, in case the absolved have but 
a feigned Repentance, is thereby without other act, or sentence of 
the Absolvent, made void, and hath no effect at all to Salvation, 
but on the contrary, to the Aggravation of his Sin. Therefore the 
Apostles, and their Successors, are to follow but the outward marks 
of Repentance; which appearing, they have no Authority to deny 
Absolution; and if they appears not, they have no authority to 
Absolve The same also is to be observed in Baptisme: for to a 
converted Jew, or Gentile, the Apostles had not the Power to deny 
Baptisme; nor to grant it to the Un-penitent. But seeing no man 
is able to discern the truth of another mans Repentance, further 
than by externall marks, taken from his words, and actions, which 
are subject to hypoorisie; another question will arise, Who it is 
that is oonstitutM Judge of those marks And this question is 
decided by our Saviour himself; If thy Brother (saith he) ahal 
trespasse against thee, go and teU him his favlt between thee, and him 
alone] if he shall hear thee, thou hast gained thy Brother. But if he 
will not hear thee, then take with thee one, or two more. And if he shall 
neglect to hear them, tell it unto the Ghurch; but if he neglect to hear the 
Church, let him be unto thee as an Heathen man, and a Publican. By 
which it is manifest, that the Judgment concerning the truth of 
Repentance, belonged not to any one Man, but to the Church, that 
is, to the Assembly of the Faithfull, or to them that have authority 
to bee them Representant. But besides the Judgment, there is 
necessary also the pronouncing of Sentence: And this belonged 
alwaies to the Apostle, or some Pastor of the Church, as Prolocutor; 
and of this our Saviour speaketh in the 18 verse, Whatsoeoer ye shall 
bind on earth, shall be bound in heaven-, and whatsoever ye shall loose 
on earth, shall be loosed in heaven. And conformable hereunto was 
the practise of St. Paul (1 Gor. 5. 3, i, & 6.) where he saith, For 1 
verily, as absent in body, but present in spirit, have determined already, 
as though I were present, concerning him that hath so done this deed] 
In the name of our Lord Jesus Christ when ye are gathered together, 
and my spirit, wiCh the power of our Lord Jesus Christ, To ddiver 
such a one to Satan; that is to say. to oast him out of the Church, 
as a man whose Sins are not Forgiven. Paul here pronounoeth the 
Sentence; but the Assembly was first to hear the Cause, (for St. 
Paul was absent;) and by consequence to condemn him. But in 
the same chapter (ver. 11, 12.) the Judgment in such a case is more 
expressely attributed to the Assembly; But now I have written unto 
you, not to keep company, if any man that is called a Brother be a 
Fornicator, the. with such a one no not to eat. For what have I to do 
to judg them that are without 9 Do not ye judg them that are within i 
The Sentence therefore by which a man was put out of the Church, 
was pronounced by the Apostle, or Pastor; but the Judgment con- 
cerning the merit of the cause, was in the Church; that is to say, 
(as the times were before the conversion of Kings, and men that had 
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Soveraign Authority in the Common- wealth,) the Assembly of the 
Christians dwelling in the same City; as in Cormth, in the Assembly 
of the Christians of Corinth. 

This part of the Power of the Keyes, by which men were thrust out 
from the Kingdom of God, is that which is called Excommunication', 
and to excommunicate, is in the Originall, iroa-vixiyaiyop iroieiv, to 
cast out of the Synagogue, that is, out of the place of Divine service; 
a word drawn from the oustome of the Jews, to oast out of their 
Synagogues, suoh as they thought in manners, or doctrine, con- 
tagious, as Lepers were by the Law of Moses separated from the 
congregation of Israel, till such time as they should be by the Priest 
pronounced clean. 

The Use and Effect of Excommunication, whilest it was not yet 
strengthened with the Civill Power, was no more, than that they, 
who were not Excommunicate, were to avoid the company of them 
that were. It was not enough to repute them as_ Heathen, that 
never had been Christians; for with suoh they might eate, and 
drink; which with Excommunicate persona they might not do; 
as appeareth by the words of St. Paul, (1 Gor. 6. ver. 9, 10, cfeo.) 
where he telleth them, he had formerly forbidden them to compcmy 
with Fornicators', but (because that could not bee without going 
out of the world,) he restrained it to suoh Fornicators, and otherwise 
vicious persons, as were of the brethren; with such a one {he saith) 
they ought not to keep company, no not to eat. And this is no more 
than our Saviour saith (Mat. 18. 17.) Lei him be to thee as a Heathen, 
and as a Publican. For Publicans (which signifieth Farmers, and 
Receivers of the revenue of the Common-wealth) were so hated, 
and detested by the Jews that were to pay it, as that Publican and 
Sinner were taken amongst them for the same thing: Insomuch, as 
when our Saviour accepted the invitation of Zacohceus a Publican; 
though it were to Convert him, yet it was objected to him as a Crime. 
And therefore, when our Saviour, to Heathen, added Publican, he 
did forbid them to eat with a man Excommunicate 

As for keeping them out of their Synagogues, or places of 
Assembly, they had no Power to do, it, but that of the owner of the 
place, whether he were Christian, or Heathen. And because all 
places are by right, in the Dominion of the Common-wealth; as 
Wl hee that was Excommunicated, as hee that nevra was Baptized, 
might enter mto them by Commission from the Civill Magistrate; 
as Paul before his conversion entred mto their Synagogues at 
Damascus, to apprehend Christians, men and women, and to carry 
them bound to Jerusalem, by Commission from the High Priest. 

By which it appears, that upon a Christian, that should become 
an Apostate, in a place where the Civill Power did persecute, or not 
assist the Church, the effect of Excommunication had nothmg in it, 
neither of dammage in this world, nor of terrour: Not of terrour, 
because of their unbeleef; nor of dammage, because they returned 
thereby into the favour of the world; and in the world to come, were 
to be in no worse estate, then they which never had beleeved. The 
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dammage redounded rather to the CShurch, by provocation of them 
they oast out, to a freer execution of thoir malice. 

Excommunication therefore had its efiect onely upon those, 
that believed that Jesus Christ was to come again in Glory, to reign 
over, and to judge both the quick, and the dead, and should there- 
fore refuse entrance into his Kingdom, to those whose Sins were 
Betamed ; that is, to those that were Excommunicated by the Church. 
And thence it is that St. Paul calleth Excommunication, a delivery 
of the Excommunicate person to Satan. For without the Kingdom 
of Christ, all other Kmgdomes after Judgment, are comprehended 
in the Kingdoms of Satan. This is it that the faithfull stood in fear 
of, as long as they stood Excommunicate, that is to say, m an estate 
wherein their sins were not Forgiven. Whereby wee may under- 
stand, that Excommunication in the time that Christian Eeligion 
was not authoriised by the Civill Power, was used onely for a correc- 
tion of manners, not of errours in opinion; for it is a punishment, 
whereof none could be sensible but such as beleeved, and expected 
the oommg again of our Saviour to judge the world; and they who 
so beleeved, needed no other opinion, but onely uprightnesse of 
life, to be saved. 

There lyeth Excommunication for Injustice; as (Mat. 18 ) If 
thy Brother offend thee, tell it him privately; then with Witnesses; 
lastly, tell the Church; and then if he obey not. Let him he to thee as 
an Heathen man, and a Publican. And there lieth Excommunication 
for a Scandalous Life, as (1 Cor. 5. 11.) If any man that is called a 
Brother, he a Fornicator, or Covetous, or an Idolater, or a Drunkard, 
or an Extortioner, with such a one yee are not to eat. But to Excom- 
municato a man that held this foundation, that Jesus was the 
Christ, for difference of opinion in other points, by which that 
Foundation was not destroyed, there appeareth no authority in the 
Scripture, nor example in the Apostles. There is indeed in St. 
Paul (Titus 3. 10.) a text that seemeth to be the contrary. A man 
that is an Hceretique, after the first and second admonition, reject. 
For an Hceretique, is he, that being a member of the Church, teaoheth 
nevertholesse some private opinion, which the Church has forbidden: 
and such a one, S. Paul adviseth TUus, after the first, and second 
admonition, to Reject, But to Reject (in this place) is not to Excom- 
municate the Man; But to give over admonishing him, to let him 
alone, to set hy disputing with him, as one that is to be convinced onely 
by himselfe. The same Apostle saith (2 Tim. 2. 23.) Foolish and 
unlearned questions avoid: The word Avoid in tliis place, and Reject 
in the former, is the same in the Original], vapairoxi: but Foolish 
questions may bee set by without Excommunication. And again, 
(Tit. 3. 9.) Avoid Foolish questions, where the Originall ircpUsraso, 
(set them by) is equivalent to the former word Reject. There is no 
other place that can so much as colourably be drawn, to countenance 
the Castmg out of the Church faithfull men, such as beleeved tiie 
foundation, onely for a singular superstructure of their own, proceed- 
ing perhaps from a good & pious eonaoienoe. But on the contrary. 
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all such places as command avoiding such disputes, are written 
for a Lesson to Pastors, (such as Timothy and Titus were) not to make 
new Articles of Paith, by determining every small controversie, 
which oblige men to a needlesse burthen of Ctonsoienoe, or provoke 
them to break the union of the CJhuroh. Which Lesson the Apostles 
themselves observed well S. Peter, and S. Paul, though their 
controversie were great, (as we may read in Ckd. 2. 11.) yet they did 
not oast one another out of the Church. Neverthelesse, during the 
Apostles times, there were other Pastors that observed it not; As 
Diotrephes (3 John 9. cfco.) who cast out of the Church, such as S. 
John himself thought fit to be received into it, out of a pride he took 
m Prseeminence; so early it was, that Vam-glory, and Ambition had 
found entrance into the Church of Christ. 

That a man be hable to Excommumcation, there be many 
conditions requisite ; as First, that he be a member of some Common- 
alty, that is to say, of some lawtull Assembly, that is to say, of some 
Christian Church, that hath power to judge of the cause for which 
bee is to bee Excommunicated. For where there is no Community, 
there can bee no Excommunication; nor where there is no power to 
Judge, can there bee any power to give Sentence. 

From hence it followeth, that one Church cannot be Excom- 
municated by another: For either they have eqiiaU power to 
Excommunicate each other, in which case Excommunication is not 
Disciplme, nor an act of Authority, but Schisme, and Dissolution 
of charity, or one is so subordinate to the other, as that they both 
have but one voice, and then they be but one Church; and the part 
Excommunicated, is no more a Church, but a dissolute number of 
individual! persons. 

And because the sentence of Excommunication, importeth an 
advice, not to keep company, nor so much as to eat with him that is 
Excommunicate, if a Soveraign Prmoe, or Assembly bee Excom- 
municate, the sentence is of no effect. For all Subjects are bound 
to be m the company and presence of their own Soveraign (when 
he requireth it) by the law of Nature; nor can they lawfully either 
expell him from any place of his own Dominion, whether profane 
or holy; nor go out of his Dominion, without his leave; much lesse 
(if he call them to that honour,) refuse to eat with him. And as to 
other Princes and States, because they are not parts of one and the 
same congregation, they need not any other sentence to keep them 
from keepmg company with the State Excommunicate: for the 
very Institution, as it uniteth many men into one Community; so 
it dissociateth one Community from another: so that Excommunica- 
tion is not needfull for keeping Kings and States asunder; nor has 
any further effect then is in the nature of PoUoy it selfe; unlesse it 
be to instigate Prmces to warre upon one another. 

Nor IS the Excommunication of a Christian Subject, that obeyeth 
the laws of his own Soveraign, whether Chr st an, or Heathen, of 
any effect. For if he beleeve that Jesua la the Ghriat, he hath the 
Spirit of Qod, (1. Joh. 4. 1.) and Qod dwdleth in him, and he in God, 
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(1 Joh. 4. 16.) But hee that hath the Spirit of God; hee that dwelleth 
in God; hee in whom God dwelleth, can receive no harm by the 
■Excommunication of men. Therefore, he that heleeveth Jesus 
to be the Christ, is free from all the dangers threatned to persons 
Excommunicate. He that heleeveth it not, is no Christian. There- 
fore a true and unfeigned Christian is not liable to Excommunica- 
tion: Nor be also that is a professed Christian, till his Hypocrisy 
appear in his Manners, that is, till hia behaviour bee contrary to the 
law of his Soveraign, which is the rule of Manners, and which Christ 
and his Apostles have commanded us to be subject to. Eor the 
Church cannot judge of Manners but by externall Actions, which 
Actions can never bee unlawfull, but when they are against the 
Law of the Common-wealth 

If a mans Father, or Mother, or Master bee Excommunicate, yet 
are not the Oiildren forbidden to keep them Company, nor to Eat 
with them; for that were (for the most part) to oblige them not to 
eat at all, for want of means to get food; and to authorise them to 
disobey their Parents, and Masters, contrary to the^Precept of the 
Apostles. 

In summe, the Power of Excommunication cannot be extended 
further than to the end for which the Apostles and Pastors of the 
Church have their Commission from our Saviour; which is not to 
rule by Command and Coaotion, but by Teaching and Direction of 
men in the way of Salvation in the world to come. And as a Master 
in any Science, may abandon his Scholar, when hee obstinately 
negleoteth the practise of his rules; but not accuse him of Injustice, 
because he was never bound to obey him: so a Teacher of Christian 
doctrine may abandon his Disciples that obstinately continue in an 
unchristian life; hut he cannot say, they doe him wrong, because 
they are not obliged to obey him; For to a Teacher that shall so 
complain may be applyed the Answer of God to Samuel in the like 
place, They have not rejected thee, hut nee. Excommunication 
therefore when it wanteth the assistance of the CSvill Power, as it 
doth, when a Christian State, or Prince is Excommunicate by a 
forain Authority, is without effect; and consequently ought to be 
without terroiir. The name of Fuhnen Excomnunicationis (that 
is, the Thunderbolt of Excommunicaiion) proceeded from an imagina- 
tion of the Bishop of Rome, which first used it, that he was Kmg 
of Engs, as the Heathen made Jupiter King of the Gods; and 
assigned him in their Poems, and Pictures, a Thunderbolt, where 
with to subdue, and punish the Giants, that should dare to deny 
his power: Which imagination was grounded on two erroura; one, 
that the Kingdome of Christ is of this world, contrary to our Saviours 
owne words, My Kingdome ia not of this world) the other, that hee 
is Christs Vicar, not onely over hia owne Subjects, but over all the 
Christians of the World; whereof there is no ground in Scripture, 
and the contrary shall bee proved in its due place. 

St. Paul coming to Theascdonvca, where was a Synagogue of the 
Jews, {Acta 17. 2, 3.) Aa hia manner waa, went tn unto them, and three 
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Sabbath dayes reasoned with them out of the Scriptures, Opening and 
alledginq, that Christ must needs have suffered and risen again from 
the dead ; and that this Jesus whom he preached was the Christ. The 
Scriptures here mentioned were the Scriptures of the Jews, that is, 
the Old Testament. The men, to whom he was to prove that Jesus 
was the Christ, and risen again from the dead, were also Jews, and 
did beleeve already, that they were the Word of God. Hereupon 
(as it IS verse 4.) some of them beleeved, and (as it is in the 6. ver.) 
some heleeved not. What was the reason, when they all beleeved 
the Scripture, that they did not all beleeve alike; but that some 
approved, others disapproved the Interpretation of St. Paul that 
cited them; and every one Interpreted them to himself? It was 
this; S. Paul came to them without any Legall Commission, and in 
the manner of one that would not Command, hut Perswade; which 
he must needs do, either by Miracles, as Moses did to the Israelites 
in Egypt, that they might see his Authority in Gods works; or by 
Eeasoning from the already received Scripture, that they might 
see the truth of his doctrine in Gods Worm But whosoever per- 
swadeth by reasoning from principles written, maJketh him to whom 
hee speaketh Judge, both of the meaning of those principles, and 
also of the force of his inferences upon them. If these Jews of 
Thessalonioa were not, who else was the Judge of what S. Paul 
alledged out of Scripture? If S. Paul, what needed be to quote 
any places to prove his doctrine ? It had been enough to have said, 
I find it so in Scripture, that is to soy, in your Laws, of which I am 
Interpreter, as sent by Christ. The Interpreter therefore of the 
Scripture, to whose Interpretation the Jews of Thessalonica were 
bound to stand, could be none: every one mi^ht beleeve, or not 
beleeve, according as the Allegations seemed to himselfe to bo agree- 
able, or not agreeable to the meaning of the places alledged, And 
generally m all oases of the world, hee that pretendeth any proofs, 
maketh Judge of his proofs him to whom he addresseth his speech. 
And as to the case of the Jews in particular, they were bound by 
expresse words (Devi. 17.) to receive the determination of all hard 
questions, from the Priests and Judges of Israel for the time being. 
But this is to bee understood of the Jews that were yet unoonverted. 

Eor the conversion of the Gentiles, there was no use of alledging 
the Scriptures, which they beleeved not. The Apostles therefore 
laboured by Reason to confute their Idolatry; and that done, to 
perswade them to the faith of Christ, by their tetimony of his Life, 
and Resurrection. So that there could not yet bee any oontro- 
versie concerning the authority to Interpret Scripture; seemg no 
man was obliged during his infidelity, to follow any mans Interpreta- 
tion of any Scripture, except his Soveraigns Interpretation of the 
Law of his oountrey. 

Let us now consider the Conversion it self, and see what there 
was therein, that could be cause of such an obligation. Men were 
converted to no other thing then to the Beleef of that which the 
Apostles preached: And the Apostles preached nothmg, hut that 
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Jesus was the Christ, that is to say, the Kine that was to save them, 
and reign over them eternally in the world to come; and conse- 
quently that hee was not dead, but risen again from the dead, and 
gone up into Heaven, and should come again one day to judg the 
world, (which also should rise again to be judged,) and reward every 
man according to his works. None of them preached that himselfe, 
or any other Apostle was such an Interpreter of the Scripture, as all 
that became Christians, ought to take their Interpretation for Law. 
F<5r to Interpret the Laws, is part of the Administration of a present 
Kingdoms, which the Apostles had not. They prayed then, and 
all other Pastors ever since. Let thy Kingdome come', and exhorted 
their Converts to obey their then Ethnique Prmces The New 
Testament was not yet published in one Body Every of the 
Evangelists was Interpreter of his own Gospel; and every Apostle 
of his own Epistle; And of the Old Testament, our Saviour himselfe 
saith to the Jews {John 6. 39 ) Search the Scriptures; for in them yee 
thinke to have etemall life, and they are they that testifie of me. If 
hee had not meant they should Interpret them, hee would not have 
bidden them take thence the proof of his being the Christ: he would 
either have Interpreted them himselfe, or referred them to the 
Interpretation of the Priests. 

When a difficulty arose, the Apostles and Elders of the Churoh 
assembled themselves together, and determined what should bee 
preached, and taught, and how they should Interpret the Scriptures 
to the People; but took not from the People the liberty to read, and 
Interpret them to themselves. The Apostles sent divers Letters to 
the Churches, and other writings for their instruction; which had 
been in vain, if they had not allowed them to Interpret, that is, to 
consider the meaning of them. And as it was m the Apostles time, 
it must be till such time as there should be Pastors, that could 
authorise an Interpreter, whose Interpretation should generally 
be stood to: But that could not be till Kings were Pastors, or 
Pastors Kings. 

There be two senses, wherein a Writing may be said to be 
Canomcall; for Canon, signifleth a JRule; and a Rule is a Precept, 
by which a man is guided, and directed in any action whatsoever. 
Such Precepts, though given by a Teacher to his Disciple, or a 
Counsellor to his friend, without power to Compell him to observe 
them, are neverthelesse Canons; because they are Rules: But when 
they are given by one, whom ho that receiveth them is bound to 
obey, then are those Canons, not onely Rules, but Laws: The 
question therefore here, is of the Power to make the Scriptures 
(which are the Rules of Christian Faith) Laws. 

That part of the Scripture, which was first Law, was the Ten 
Commandements, written in two Tables of Stone, and delivered by 
I God himselfe to Moses; and by Moses made known to the people. 
Before that time there was no written Law of God, who as yet having 
not chosen any people to bee his peculiar Kingdome, had given no 
Law to men, but the Law of Nature, that is to say, the Precepts of 
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Natural! Reason, -written in every mans own heart Of these two 
Tables, the first containeth the law of Soveralgnty; 1. That they 
should not obey, nor honour the Gods of other Nations, in these 
words. Non habebis Deos alienos comm me, that is, Thou shalt not 
have for Oods, the Qods that other Nations worship', but onely me: 
whereby they were forbidden to obey, or honor, as their King and 
Governour, any other God, than him that spake unto them then 
by Moses, and afterwards by the High Priest. 2. That they should 
not make any Image to represent him; that is to say, they were not 
to choose to themselves, neither in heaven, nor in earth, any 
Representative of their own fancying, but obey Moses and Aaron, 
whom he had appointed to that ofBoe. 3 That they should not take 
the. Name of God in vain; that is, they should not speak rashly of 
their King, nor dispute his Right, nor the commissions of Moses and 
Aaron, his Lieutenants 4. That they should every Seventh day 
abstain from their ordinary labour, and employ that time in domg 
him Publique Honor. The second Table containeth the Duty of 
one man towards another, as To honor Parents ; Not to Kill ; Not 
to Commit Adultery ; Not to steals ; Not to corrupt Judgment by 
false witnesst; and finally, Not so much as to designs in their heart 
the doing of any injury one to another. The question now is. Who it 
was that gave to these written Tables the obligatory force of Lawes. 
There is no doubt but they were made Laws by God himselfe: 
But because a Law obliges not, nor is Law to any, but to them that 
acknowledge it to be the act of the Sovereign; how could the people 
of Israel that were forbidden to approach the Mountain to hear 
what God said to Moses, be obliged to obedience to all those laws 
which Moses propounded to them ? Some of them were indeed the 
Laws of Nature, as all the Second Table; and therefore to be acknow- 
ledged for Gods Laws; not to the Israelites alone, but to all people: 
But of those that were peculiar to the Israelites, as those of the first 
Table, the question remains; sa-ving that they had obliged them- 
selves, presently after the propounding of them, to obey Moses, 
in these words (Exod. 20. 19.) Speak wou to us, and we will hear 
thee ; but let not Qod speak to us, lest we dye. It was therefore onely 
Moses then, and after him the High Priest, whom, (by Moses) Qod 
declared should administer this his peculiar Kingdoms, that had on 
Earth, the power to make this short Scripture of the Decalogue to 
bee Law in the Common-wealth of Israel. But Moses, and Aaron, 
and the succeeding High Priests were the Civill Soveraigns There- 
fore hitherto, the Canonizing, or making of the Scripture Law, 
belonged to the Civill Soveraigne 

The Judioiall Law, that is to say, the Laws that God prescribed 
to the Magistrates of Israel, for the rule of their administration 
of I Justice, and of the Sente ices, or Judgments they should pro- 
nounce, in Pleas between man and man; and the Leviticall Law, 
that is to say, the rule that God prescribed touching the Rites and 
Ceremonies of the Priests and Levites, were all delivered to them by 
Moses onely; and therefore also became Lawes, by vertue of the 
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same promise of obedience to Moses. Whether these laws were 
then written, or not written, but dictated to the People by Moses 
(after his forty dayes bemg with God in the Mount) by word of 
mouth, is not expressed in the Text; but they were all positive 
Laws, and equivalent to holy Scripture, and made Canomoall by 
Moses the Civill Sovereign 

After the Israelites were come into the Plains of Moab over against 
Jericho, and ready to enter into the land of Promise, Moses to the 
former Laws added divers others; which therefore are called 
Deuteronomy, that is. Second Laws. And are (as it is written, 
Deui. 29, 1.) The words of a Covenant which the Lord commanded 
Moses to make with the Children of Israel, besides the Covenant which 
he made with them in Horeb. For having explained those former 
Laws, in the beginning of the Book of Deuteronomy, he addeth others, 
that begin at the 12. Clia, and continue to the end of the 26 of the 
same Book. This Law (Deut. 27. 1.) they were commanded to 
write upon great stones play.stered over, at their passing over 
Jordan: This Law also was written by Moses himself in a Book; 
and delivered into the hands of the Priests, and to the Elders of Israel, 
{Deut. 31. 9.) and commanded (ve. 26.) to be ■put m the side of the Arke; 
for m the Ark it selte was nothing but the Ten Commandements 
This was the Law, which Moses {Deuteronomy 17. 18.) commanded 
the Kings of Israel should keep a oopie of: And this is the Law, 
which having been long time lost, as found again in the Temple in 
the time of Josiah, and by hts authority received for the Law of 
God. But both Moses at the writing, and Josiah at the recovery 
thereof, had both of them the Civill Soveraignty. Hitherto there- 
fore the Power of making Scripture Canomoall, was in the CSviU 
Soveraign. 

Besides this Book of the Law, there was no other Book, from the 
time of Moses, till after the Captivity, received amongst the Jews 
for the Law of God. For the Prophets (except a few) lived in the 
toe of the Captivity it selfe; and the rest lived but a httle before 
it; and were so far from having their Prophecies generally received 
for Laws, as that them persona were persecuted, partly by false 
Prophets, and partly by the Kings which were seduced by them. 
And this Book it self, which was confirmed by Josiah for the Law of 
God, and with it all the History of the Works of God, was lost in the 
Captivity and sack of the City of Jerusalem, as appears by that of 
2 Esdras 14. 21. Thy Law is burnt; therefore no man hnoweth the things 
that are done of thee, or the works that shall begin. And before the 
Captivity, between the time when the Law was lost, (which is not 
mentioned in the Scripture, but may probably be thought to be the 
time of Rehoboam, when 1 Shishak King of Egypt took the spoile 
of the Temple,) and the time of Josiah, when it was found agame, 
they had no written Word of God, but ruled acoordmg to their own 
discretion, or by the direction of such, as each of them esteemed 
Prophets. 


Kings 14, 26. 
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From lienoe we may inferre, that the Scriptures of the Old Testa- 
ment, which we have at this day, were not Canonical!, nor a Law 
unto the Jews, till the renovation of their Covenant with God at 
their return from the Captivity, and restauration of their Common- 
wealth under Esdraa. But from that time forward they were 
accounted the Law of the Jews, and for such translated into Greek 
by Seventy Elders of Judcea, and put into the Library of Ptolemy 
at Alexandria, and approved for the Word of God. Now seeing 
Eadras was the High Priest, and the High Priest was their Civil] 
Soveraigne, it is manifest, that the Scriptures were never made 
Laws, but by the Soveraign (Svill Power. 

By the Writmgs of the Fathers that lived in the time before the 
Qiristian Keligion was received, and authorized by Constantine 
the Emperour, we may find, that the Books wee now have of the 
New Testament, were held by the Christians of that time (except 
a few, in respect of whose paucity the rest were called the Cfetholique 
Cliuroh, and others Hseretiques) for the dictates of the Holy Ghost; 
and consequentljr for the Canon, or Rule of Faith; such was the 
reverence and opinion they had of their Teachers; as generally the 
reverence that the Disciples bear to their first Masters, in all manner 
of doctrine they receive from them, is not small. Therefore there 
is no doubt, but when S Paul wrote to the Churches he had con- 
verted; or any other Apostle, or Disciple of Christ, to those which 
had then embraced Christ, they received those their Writings for 
the true Christian Doctrine. But in that time, when not the Power 
and Authority of the Teacher, but the Faith of the Hearer caused 
them to receive it, it was not the Apostles that mode their own 
Writings Canonioall, but every Convert made them so to himself. 

But the question here, is not what any Christian made a Law, or 
Canon to himself, (which he might again reject, by the same 
right he received it;) but what was so made a Canon to them, 
as without injustice they could not doe any thing contrary, 
thereunto. That the New Testament should in this sense be 
Canonioall, that is to say, a Law in any place where the Law of the 
Common-wealth had not made it so, is contrary to the nature of 
a Law. For a Law, (as hath been already shewn) is the Oommande- 
ment of that Man, or Assembly, to whom we have given Soveraign 
Authority, to make such Rules for the direction of our actions, as 
hee shall think fit; and to punish us, when we doe any thing contrary 
to the same. When therefore any other man shall offer unto us any 
other Rules, which the Soveraign Ruler hath not proscribed, they 
are but Counsell, and Advice; which, whether good, or bad, hee 
that is counselled, may without injustice refuse to observe; and 
when contrary to the Lawes already established, without injustice 
cannot observe, how good soever he oonoeiveth it to be. T say, 
he cannot in this case observe the same in his actions, nor in Ms 
discourse with other men; though he may without blame beleeve 
his private Teachers, and wish he had the liberty to practise their 
advice ; and that it were publiquely received for mw. For internall 
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Faith is in its own nature invisible, and consequently exempted 
from all humane jurisdiction; whereas the words, and actions that 
proceed from it, as breaches of our Civill obedience, are injustice 
both before God and Man. Seeing then our Saviour hath denyed 
his Kmgdome to be m this world, seeing he hath said, he came not 
to judge, but to save the world, he hath not subjected us to other 
Laws than those of the Common-wealth; that is, the Jews to the 
Law of Moses, (which he saith {Mail. 6.) he came not to destroy, but 
to fulfill,) and other Nations to the Laws of their severall Soveraigna, 
and all men to the Laws of Nature; the observing whereof, both he 
himself e, and his Apostles have in their teaching recommended to us, 
as a necessary condition of being admitted by him in the last day 
into his eternaU Kingdome, wherein shall be Protection, and Life 
everlasting Seeing then our Saviour, and his Apostles, left not 
new Lawes to oblige us in this world, but new Doctrine to prepare 
us for the next; fhe Books of the New Testament, which containe 
that Doctrine, untill obedience to them was commanded, by thorn 
that God had given power to on earth to be Legislators, were not 
obligatoiy Canons, that is. Laws, but onely good, and safe advice, 
for the dheotion of sinners in the way to salvation, which every man 
might take, and refuse at his owne periU, without injustice. 

Again, our Saviour Christs Commission to his Apostles, and 
Disciples, was to Proclaim his Kingdome (not present, but) to come; 
and to Teach all Nations; and to Baptize them that should beleeve, 
and to enter into the houses of them that should receive them, 
and where they were not received, to shake ofif the dust of their feet 
against them; but not to call for fire from heaven to destroy them, 
nor to compel] them to obedience by the Sword. In all which there 
is nothing of Power, but of Perswasion. He sent them out as Sheep 
unto Wolves, not as Kings to their Subjects. They had not in 
Commission to make Laws; but to obey, and teach obedience to 
Laws made; and consequently they could not make their Writings 
obligatory Canons, without the help of the Soveraign ^viU Power. 
And therefore the Scripture of the New Testament is there only Law, 
where the lawful! Civill Power hath made it so And there also the 
King, or Soveraign, makoth it a Law to himself; by which he sub- 
jeoteth himselfe, not to the Doctor, or Apostle that converted him, 
but to God himself, and his Son Jesus Christ, as immediately as did 
the Apostles themselves. 

That which may seem to rive the New Testament, in respect of 
those that have embraced Christian Doctrine, the force of Laws, 
in the times, and places of persecution, is the decrees they made 
amongst themselves in their Synods. For we read {Acts 16. 28.) the 
stile of the Councell of the Apostles, the Elders, and the whole 
Church, in this manner. It seemed good to the Holy Ghost, and to us, 
to lay upon you no greater burthen than these necessary things, (fee. 
whion is a stile that signifieth a Power to lay a burthen on them that 
had received their Doctrine. Now to lay a burden on another, 
seemeth the same that to oblige-, and therefore the Acta of that 
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Councell were Laws to the then Christians. Neverthelesse, they 
were no more Laws than are these other Precepts, Repent-, Be, 
Baptized-, Keep the Commandements-, Beleeve the Gfospel; Come unto 
me; Sell all that thou hast; Give tt to the poor; and, Follow me; 
wluoh are not Commands, but Invitations, and Callings of men to 
Christianity, like that of Esay 65 1. Ho, every man Biat thirsteth, 
come yee to the waters, come, and huy wine and milke without 
money. For first, the Apostles power was no other than that of 
our Saviour, to invite men to embrace the Kingdome of God; which 
they themselves acknowledged for a Kingdome (not present, but) 
to come; and they that have no Kingdome, can make no Laws 
And secondly, if their Acts of Councell, were Laws, they could not 
without sin be disobeyed. But we read not any where, that they 
who received not the Doctrine of Christ, did therein sin; but that 
they died in their sins; that is, that their sins against the Laws to 
which they owed obedience, were not pardoned And those Laws 
were the Laws of Nature, and the Civill Laws of the State, whereto 
every Christian man had by pact submitted himself. And therefore 
by the Burthen, whioh the Apostles might lay on such ns they had 
converted, are not to be understood Laws, but Conditions, proposed 
to those that sought Salvation; which they might accept, or refuse 
at their own perill, without a new sin, though not without the hazard 
of being condemned, and excluded out of the Kingdome of God 
for their sins past. And therefore of Infidels, S. John saith not, the 
wrath of God shall come upon them, but the wrath of God remaineth 
upon them; and not that they shall be condemned; but that they 
are condemned already. Nor can it be conceived, that the benefit 
of Faith, ts Remission of sins, unlesse we conceive withall, that the 
dammage of Infidelity, is tlw Retention of the same sins. 

But to what end is it (may some man aske), that the Apostles, and 
other Pastors of the Church, after their time, should meet together, 
to agree upon what Doctrine should be taught, both for Faith and 
Manners, if no man were obliged to observe their Decrees ? To this 
may be answered, that the Apostles, and Elders of that Councell, 
were obliged even by their entrance into it, to teach the Doctrine 
therein concluded, and decreed to be taught, so far forth, as no 
precedent Law, to whioh they were obhged to yeeld obedience, was 
to the contrary , but not that all other Christians should be obliged 
to observe, what they taught. For though they might deliberate 
what each of them should teach, yet they could not deh berate 
what others should do, unless their Assembly had had a Legislative 
Power; whioh none could have but Civil Soveraigns. For though 
God be the Sovereign of all the world, we are not bound to take for 
his Law, whatsoever is propounded by every man m his name; 
nor any thing contrary to the Civill Law, which God hath expressely 
commanded us to obey. 

Seeing then the Acts of Councell of the Apo,stle3, were then no 
Laws, but Counsells; much lesse are Laws the Acts of any other 
Doctors, or Counoells since, if assembled without the Authority 
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of the Civil Soveraign. And consequently, the Books of the New 
Testament, though, most perfect Rules of Christian Doctrine, could 
not be made Lavs by any other authority then that of Kings, or 
Soveraign Assemblies. 

The first Counoell, that made the Scriptures ve nov have, Canon, 
is not extant: For that Colleation of the Canons of the Apostles, 
attributed to Olemens, the first Bishop of Rome after S. Peter, ia 
subject to question: For though the Canonioall books bee there 
reckoned upj yet these voids, Sint vobis omnibus Clericis <S> Laicia 
Ltbri venerandi, <bc containe a distinction of Clergy, and Laity, 
that vas not in use so neer St. Peters time. The first Counoell for 
setling the Canonical! Scripture, that is extant, is that of Laodioea, 
Can. 69. which forbids the reading of other Books then those in the 
Churches; vhioh is a Maiidate that is not addressed to every 
Christian, but to those onely that had authority to read any thing 
publiquely in the Church; that is, to Eoolesiastiques onely. 

Of Foolesiasticall Ofifioers in the time of the Apostles, some vere 
Magisterial!, some Ministerial!. Magisterial! were the Offices of 
preaching of the Gospel of the Kingdom of God to Infidels; of 
administring the Sacraments, and Divine Service; and of teaching 
the Rules of Faith and Manners to tliose that vere converted. 
Ministerial! vas the Office of Deacons, that is, of them that vere 
appointed to the administration of the secular necessities of the 
Qiuroh, at such time as they lived upon a common stock of mony, 
raised out of the voluntary contributions of the faithful!. 

Amongst the Officers Magisterial!, the first, and principal! vere 
the Apostles; vhereof there were at &st but tvelve; and these vere 
chosen and constituted ^ our Saviour himself e; and their Office 
vas not onely to Preach, Teach, and Baptize, but also to be Martyrs, 
(Witnesses of our Saviours Resurrection.) This Testimony, vas the 
speoifioall, and essential! mark; whereby the Apostleship vas 
drstinguished from other Magistracy Eoolesiasticall; as being 
necessary for an Apostle, either to have seen our Saviour after his 
Resurrection, or to have conversed with him before, and seen his 
works, and other arguments of his Divinity, whereby they 
might be taken for sufficient Witnesses. And therefore at the 
election of a new Apostle in the place of Judas Iscariot, S. Peter 
saith {Acta 1. 21, 22.) Of iheae men that have companyed with us, all 
the time that the Lord Jesus went in and out among us, beginning from 
the Baptisme of John unto that same day that he was taken up from us, 
must one be ordained to he a Witnesse with us of his Resurrection: 
where, by this word must, is implyed a necessary property of an 
Apostle, to have companyed with the first and prime Apostles in the 
time that our Saviour manifested himself in the flesh. 

The first Apostle, of those which were not constituted by Christ 
in the time he was upon the Earth, was Matthias, chosen in this 
maimer: There were assembled together in Jerusalem about 120 
Christians {Acts X. 16.) These appointed two, Joseph the Just, and 
Matthias (ver. 23.) and caused lots to be drawn; and (ver. 26.) 
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llie Lot fell on Matthias, and he was nurribred with the Apostles. So 
that here we see the ordination of this Apostle, was the act of the 
Congregation, and not of St. Peter, nor of the eleven, otherwise 
then as Members of the Assembly. 

After him there was never any other Apostle ordained, but Paul 
and Barnabas; which was done (as we read Acts 13. 1, 2, 3.) in this 
manner. There were in the Ohurch that was at Antioch, certaine 
Prophets, and Teachers', as Barnabas, and Simeon that was called 
Niger, and Lucius of Gyrene, and Manaen ; which had been brought 
up with Herod the Tetrarch, and Said. As they ministred unto the Lord, 
and fasted, the Holy Ghost said, Separate mee Barnabas, and Saul 
for the wnrke whereunto I have called them. And when they had 
fasted, and prayed, and laid their hands on them, they sent them away. 

By which it is manifest, that though they were called by the Holy 
Ghost, their Calling was declared unto them, and their Mission 
authorized by the particular Church of Antioch And that this 
Uieir calling was to the Apoatleship, is apparent by that, that they 
are both called {Acts 14. 14.) Apostles: And that it was by vertue 
of this act of the Church of Antioch, that they were Apostles, S. 
Paul deolareth plainly {Bom. 1. 1.) in that hee useth the word, which 
the Holy Ghost used at his oal^g: For hee etileth himself. An 
Apostle separated unto the Qospd of God; alluding to the words of 
the Holy Ghost, Separate me Barnabas and Said, die. But seeing 
the work of an Apostle, was to be a Witnesse of the Kesurreotion of 
Christ, a man may here aske, how S. Paul, that conversed not with 
our Saviour before his passion, could know he was risen. To which 
is easily answered, that our Saviour himself appeared to him in the 
way to Damascus, from Heaven, after his Ascension; and chose 
him for a vessdl to bear his name before the Gentiles, and Kings, and 
Children of Israel; and consequently (having seen the Lord after 
his passion) was a competent Witnesse of his Resurrection: And as 
for Barnabas, he was a Disciple before the Passion It is therefore 
evident that Paul, and Barnabas were Apostles; and yet chosen, 
and authorized (not by the first Apostles alone, but) by the Church 
of Antioch; as Matthias was chosen, and authorized by the Ohuroh of 
Jerusalem. 

Bishop, a word formed in our language, out of the Greek Mpiscopus, 
signifleth an Overseer, or Superintendent of any businesse, and 
particularly a Pastor, or Shepherd; and thence by metaphor was 
taken, not only amongst the Jews that were originally Shepherds 
but also amongst the Heathen, to sigaifie the Office of a Kmg, or 
any other Ruler, or Guide of People, whether he ruled by Laws, or 
Doctrine. And so the Apostles were the first Christian Bishops, 
instituted by Christ himselfe: in which sense the Apostleship of 
Judas is oalled {Acts 1, 20.) his Bishoprich. And afterwards, when 
there were constituted Elders in the Christian Churches, with charge 
to guide Christs fiock by their dootrine, and advice; these Elders 
were also oalled Bishops. Timothy was an Elder (which word 
Elder, in the New Testament is a name of OflSoe, as well as of Age;) 
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yet lie was also a Bishop And Bishops were then content with the 
Title of Elders. Nay S John hfanselfe, the Apostle beloved of onr 
Lord, beginneth his Second Epistle with these words, The Elder 
to tM Elect Lady. By which it is evident, that Bishop, Pasta 1, 
Elder, Doctor, that is to say. Teacher, were but so many divers names 
of the same Office in the tame of the Apostles. Eor there was then 
no government by Coercion, but only by Doctrine, and Perswading 
The Kingdome of God was yet to come, m a new world ; so that there 
could be no authonty to compel! m any Church, tiU the Common- 
wealth had embraced the dmstian Eaith; and consequently no 
diversity of Authonty, though there were diversity of Employments. 

Besides these Magisterial! employments in the Church; namely. 
Apostles, Bishops, Elders, Pastors, and Doctors, whose calling was 
to proclaim Christ to the Jews, and Infidels, and to direct, and teach 
those that beleeved we read in the New Testament of no other. For 
by the names of Evangelists and Prophets, is not signified any Office, 
but eeverall Gifts, by which severall men were profitable to the 
Church: as Evangelists, by writing the life and acts of our Saviour; 
such as were S Matthew and S. John Apostles, and S. Marke and S. 
Luke Disciples, and whosoever else wrote of that subject, (as S. 
Thomas, and S. Barnabas are said to have done, though the Church 
have not received the Books that have gone under their names.) 
and as Prophets, by the gift of interpreting the Old Testament; 
and sometimes by declaring their speciall Revelations to the Church. 
For neither these gifts, nor the gifts of Languages, nor the gift of 
Castmg out Devils, or of Curing other diseases, nor any thing else 
did make an Officer m the Church, save onely the due calling and 
election to the charge of Teaching. 

As the Apostles, Matthias, Paul, and Barnabas, were not 
made by our Saviour himself, but were elected by the Church, 
that is, by the Assembly of CSiristians; namely, Matthias by the 
Church of Jerusalem, and Paul, and Barnabas by the Church of 
Antioch; so were also the Presbyters, and Pastors in other Cities, 
elected by the Churches of those Cities. For proof whereof, 
let us consider, first, how S. Paul proceeded in the Ordination 
of Presbyters, in the Cities where he had converted men to the 
Christian Faith, immediately after he and Barnabas had received 
their Apostleship. We read (Acts 14. 23.) that they ordained Elders 
in every Church; which at first sight may be taken for an Argument, 
that they themselves chose, and gave them their authority; But 
if we consider the Originall text, it will be manifest, that they were 
authorized, and chosen by the Assembly of the Christians of each 
Gty. For the words there are, xeT^roviitravres durSis irpea-^vrlpovs 
kot ’ iKshiislav, that is. When they had Ordained them Elders 
by the Eolding wp of Hands in every Congi egatwn. Now it is well 
enough known, that in all those Cities, the manner of choosing 
Magistrates, and Officers, was by plurality of suffrages ; and (because 
the ordinary way of distinguishing the Afiirmative Votes from the 
Negatives, was by Holding up of Hands) to ordain an Officer in any 
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of the Cities, was no more but to bring the people together, to elect 
them by plurahty of Votes, whether it were by plurality of elevated 
hands, or by plui'ality of voices, or plurality of balls, or beans, or small 
stones, of which every man oast m one, mto a vessell marked for the 
Affirmative, or Negative; for divers Cities had divers oustomes in that 
pomt. It was therefore the Assembly that elected their own Elders : 
the Apostles were onely Presidents of the Assembly to call them 
together fur suoh Election, and to pronounce them Elected, and to 
give them the benediction, which now is called Consecration. And for 
&is cause they that were Presidents of the Assemblies, as (in the 
absence of the Apostles) the Elders were, were called -irpoecrruTes, 
and in Latin Antistites-, which words signiSe the Prmoipall Person 
of the Assembly, whose office was to number the Votes, and to 
declare thereby who was chosen; and where the Votes were equall, 
to decide the matter in question, by addmg his own; which is the 
Office of a President m Counoell. And (because all the Churches 
had their Presbyters ordained in the same manner,) where the word 
is Constitute, (as Titlis 1. 6.) fro Karairr^ffi)} Kari, ir6\iv irpea^vT^pom, 
For this cause left 1 thee in Crete, that thou shouldeat constitute Elders 
in every City, we are to understand the same thmg; namely, that hee 
should call the faithfull together, and ordam them Presbyters by 
plurality of suffrages. It had been a strange thmg, if in a Town, 
where men perhaps had never seen any Magistrate otherwise chosen 
then by an Assembly, those of the Toivn becomming Christians, 
should so much as have thought on any other way of Election of 
their Teachers, and Guides, that is to say, of their Presbyters, 
(otherwise called Bishops,) then this of plurality of suffrages, inti- 
mated by S Paul {Acts 14. 23.) in the word xeiporovjaavTes: Nor 
was there ever any choosing of Bishops, (before the Emperors 
found it necessary to regulate them in order to the keeping of the 
peace amongst them,) but by the Assembhes of the Cliristians in 
every several! Town. 

The same is also confirmed by the continuall practise even to 
this day, in the Election of the Bishops of Borne. For if the Bishop 
of any place, had the right of choosing another, to the succession 
of the Pastorall Office, m any City, at such tune as he went from 
thence, to plant the same in another place; much more had he had 
the Eight, to appoint his suooessour in that place, in which he last 
resided and dyed: And we find not, that ever any Bishop of Rome 
appointed his successor. For they were a long time chosen by the 
People, as we may see by the sedition raised about the Election, 
between Bamasus, and tlrsicinus; which Ammianus Maroellinus 
saith was so great, that Juventius the Praafect, unable to keep the 
peace between them, was forced to goe out of the Cttty ; and that there 
were above an hundred men found dead upon that occasion in the 
Church it self. And though they afterwards were chosen, first, by 
the whole Clergy of Rome, and afterwards by the Cardinalls ; yet 
never any was appointed to the succession by his predecessor. If 
therefore they pretended no right to appoint their own successors, 

*1^691 
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I think I may reasonably conclude, they had no right to appomt the 
successors of other Bishops, without receiving some new power; 
which none could take from the Church to bestow on them, but such 
as had a lawful! authority, not onely to Teach, but to Command the 
Church; which none could doe, but the Civill Soveraign. 

The word Minister m the Original! AtiKeros, signifleth one that 
voluntarily doth the businesse of another man ; and differeth from a 
Servant onely m this, that Servants are obliged by their condition, 
to what is commanded them; whereas Mmisters are obliged onely 
by their undertaking, and bound therefore to no more than that 
they have undertaken: So that both they that teach the Word of 
God, and they that administer the secular affairs of the Church, are 
both Ministers, but they are Mmisters of different Persons, For 
the Pastors of the Church, called {Acts 6 . 4.) The Miniat&s of the 
Word, are Ministers of Christ, whose Word it is: But the Ministery 
of a Deacon, which is called (verse 2. of the same Chapter) oermng 
of TaUes, is a service done to the Church, or Congregation: So that 
neither any one man, nor the whole Church, could ever of their 
Pastor say, he was their Mmister; but of a Deacon, whether the 
charge be undertook were to serve tables, or distribute maintenance 
to the Christiana, when they lived in each City on a common stock, 
or upon collections, as in the first times, or to take a care of the House 
of Prayer, or of the Bevenue, or other worldly husmesse of the 
Church, the whole Congregation might properly call him their 
Mmister. 

Pot their employment, as Deacons, was to serve the Congregation; 
though upon occasion they omitted not to Preach the Gospel, and 
maintain the Doctrine of Christ, every one aooordmg to his gifts, 
as S. Steven did; and both to Preach, and Baptize, as Philip did: 
For that Philip, which {Act. 8. 6.) Preached the Gospell at Samaria, 
and (verse 38.) Baptiz^ the Eunnoh, was Philip tW Deacon, not 
Philip the .il^ostle. For it is manifest (verse 1.) that when Philip 
preached in Samaria, the Apostles were at Jerusalem, and (verse 14.) 
when they heard that Samaria had received the Word ofOod, sent Peter 
and John to them, by imposition of whose hands, they that were 
Baptized, (verse 15.) received (which before by the Baptisms of 
Philip they had not received) the Holy Ghost. For it was necessary 
for the conferring of the Holy Ghost, that their Baptisme should 
be administred, or confirmed by a Minister of the Word, not by a 
Mmister of the Church. And therefore to confirm the Baptisme 
of those that Philip the Deacon had Baptized, the Apostles sent 
out of their own number from Jerusalem to Samaria, Peter, and 
John; who confewed on them that before were but Baptized, those 
graces that were signs of the Holy Spirit, which at that time did 
accompany all true Beleevers; which what they were may be 
understood by th'^t which S. Marke saith (chnp. 16 17.) These signes 
follow them that bdeeve in my Name ; they shall cast out Devills ; 
they shall speak with new tongues ; They shall take up Serpents, and 
if (hey d/tmk any deadly thtng, it shall not hurt them , They shall lay 
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hands on the sick, and thf.y shall recover. This to doe, was it that 
Philip could not giyej but the Apostles could, and (as appears 
by this place) effectually did to every man that truly beleeved; 
and was by a Minister oi Christ himself Baptized: which power 
either Christa Mmisters in this age cannot confene, or else there are 
very few true Beleevera, or Christ hath very few Ministers. 

That the first Deacons were chosen, not by the Apostles, but by 
a Congregation of the Disciples; that is, of Christian men of all 
sorts, is manifest out of Acta 6 where we read that the Twelve, 
after the number of Disciples was multiplyed, called them together, 
and having told them, that it was not fit that the Apostles should 
leave the Word of God, and serve tables, said unto them (verse 3.) 
Brethren, looke you out among you seven men of honest report, full of 
the Holy Qhost, and of Wisdome, whom we may appoint over this 
businesae. Fere it is manifest, that though the Apostles declared 
them elected; yet the Congregation chose them; which also, (verse 
the fift) is more expressely said, where it is written, that the saying 
pleased the multitude, and they chose seven, tkc 

Under the Old Testament, the Tribe of Levi were onely capable of 
the Priesthood, and other inferiour Offices of the Church. The land 
was divided amongst the other Tribes (Levi excepted,) which by the 
subdivision of the Tribe of Joseph, into Ephraim and Manasses, 
were still twelve. To the Tribe of Levi were assigned certain Cities 
for their habitation, with the suburbs for their cattell: but for their 
portion, they were to have the tenth of the fruits of the land of their 
Brethren. Again, the Priests for their maintenance had the tenth 
of that tenth, together with part of the oblations, and sacrifices. 
For God had said to Aaron {Numb. 18 20.) Thou shalt have no 
inheritance in their land, neither shall thou have any part amongst 
them, I am thy part, and thine inheritance amongst the Children of 
Israel. For Clod being then Emg, and having constituted tlie Tribe 
of Levi to be his Publique Ministers, he allowed them for their 
maintenance, the Publique revenue, that is to say, the part that 
God had reserved to himself; which were Tythes, and Offerings: 
and that is it which is meant, where God saith, I am thme inheri- 
tance. And therefore to the Levites might not unfitly be attributed 
the name of Clergy from KX%os, which sigmfieth Lot, or Inheritance; 
not that they were heirs of the Eingdome of God, more than other; 
but that Gods inheritance, was their mamtenauce Now seeing 
in this time God himself was their King, and Moses, Aaron, and the 
succeeding High Priests were his Lieutenants; it is manifest, that 
the Eight of Tythes, and Offerings was constituted by the Civill 
Power. 

After their rejection of God in the demanding of a King, they 
enjoyed still the same revenue; but the Eight thereof was derived 
from that, that the Kings did never take it from them- for the 
Publique Eevenue was at the disposing of him that was the Publique 
Person; and that (till the Captivity) was the King. And again, 
after the return from the Captivity, they paid their Tythes as before 
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to the Priest. Hitherto therefore Church Livings •were determined 
by the Civill Soveraign. 

Of the maintenance of our Saviour, and his Apostles, we read onely 
they had a Purse, (which was earned by Judas Iscariot;) and, that 
of the Apostles, such as were Ihsher-men, did sometimes use their 
trade; and that when our Saviour sent the Twelve Apostles to 
Preach, he forbad them to carry Gold, and Silver, and Brasse in their 
purses, for that the uxtrhrruMi is worthy of his hire-. By which it is 
probable, their ordinary maintenance was not unsuitable to their 
employment; for their employment was (ver. 8 ) freely to give, 
because they hadfredy rsceiued, and their maintenance was the free 
gift of those that beleeved the good tyding they carryed about 
of the coming of the Messiah their Saviour. To which we may adde, 
that which was contributed out of gratitude; by such as our Saviour 
had healed of diseases; of which are mentioned Certain women 
(Luke 8. 2, 3.) whidi had been healed of evill spirits and infirmities-, 
Mary Magdalen, out of whom went seven Devills ; and Joanna the 
wife of Ohuza, Herods Steward; and Susanna, and many others, 
which ministred unto him of their substance. 

After our Saviours Ascension, the Christians of every City lived 
in Common,’- upon the mony which was made of the sale of their 
lands and possessions, and laid down at the feet of the Apostles, 
of good will, not of duty; for whxlesl the Land remained (saith S. 
Peter to Ananias Acts 5. 4.) was it not thine ? and after it was sold, 
was it not in thy power ? which sheweth he needed not have saved 
his land, nor his money by lying, as not being bound to contribute 
any thing at all, unlesse he bad pleased. And as in the time of the 
Apostles, so also aU the time downward, till after Constantine the 
Great, we shall find, that the maintenance of the Bishops, and 
Pastors of the Christian Church, was nothing but the voluntary 
contribution of them that hod embraced their Doetrine. There 
was yet no mention of Tythes; but such was in the time of Constan- 
tine, and his Sons, the affection of Christians to their Pastors, os 
Ammianus Maroellinus saith (describing the sedition of Damasus 
and Ursicinus about the Bishoprioke,) that it was worth their con- 
tention, in that the Bishops of those times by the liberality of their 
flock, and especially of Matrons, lived splendidly, were carryed in 
Coaches, and were sumptuous in their fare and apparell. 

But here may some ask, whether the Pastor were then bound to live 
upon voluntary contribution, as upon almes. For who (saith S. Paul 
1 Cor. 9. 7.) goeih to war at his own charges f or who feedeth a flock, and 
eateth not of the milke of the flock ? And again. Doe ye not know that 
they which minister about holy things, live of the things of the Temple-, 
and they which wait at the Attar, partake with the Attar; that is to say, 
have part of that which is offered at the Altar for their maintenance ? 
And then he ooncludeth. Even so hath the Lord appointed, that they 
which preach the Gospel should live of the Gospel. Prom which place 
may be inferred Indeed, that the Pastors of the Church ought to be 
> Acts 4. 34. 
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maintained by their flocks; but not that the Pastors "were to doter- 
mme, either the quantity, or the kind of their own allowance, and 
be (as it were) their own Carvers. Their allowance must needs 
therefore be determined, either by the gratitude, and liberality of 
every particular man of their flock, or by the whole Congregation. 
By the whole Congregation it could not be, because their Acts were 
then no Laws: Therefore the maintenance of Pastors, before 
Emperours and Civill Soveraigns had made Laws to settle it, was 
nothing but Benevolence. They that served at the Altar lived on 
what was ofiered So may the Pastors also take what is 
offered them by their flock; but not exact what is not ofiered. 
In what Court should they sue for it, who had no Tribunalls ? Or 
if they had Arbitrators amongst themselves, who should execute 
their Judgments, when they had no power to arme their OfBoers ? 
It remaineth therefore, that there could be no oertaine maintenance 
assigned to any Pastors of the Chm'ch, but by the whole Congrega- 
tion: and then onely, when their Decrees should have the force 
(not onely of Canons, but also) of Laws; which Laws could not be 
made, but by Emperours, Kings, or other Civill Sovetaignes. The 
Right of Tythes m Moses Law, could not be applyed to the then 
Ministers of the Gospell; because Moses and the High Priests were 
the Civill Soveraigns of the people under God, whose Kingdom 
amongst the Jews was present; whereas the Kingdome of God by 
Chnst IS yet to come. 

Hitherto hath been shewn what the Pastors of the Church are; 
what are the points of their Commission (as that they were to Preach, 
to Teach, to B^tize, to be Presidents m their severall Congrega- 
tions;) what is Eoclesiastioall Censure, viz. Excommunication, that 
is to say, in those places where Christianity was forbidden by the 
Civill Laws, a putting of themselves out of the company of the 
Excommunicate, and where Christianity was by the Civill Law 
commanded, a putting the Excommunicate out of the Congregations 
of Christians; who elected the Pastors and Mmisters of the Church, 
(that it was, the Congregation), who consecrated and blessed them, 
(that it was the Pastor); what was their due revenue, (that it was 
none but their own possessions, and their own labour, and the 
voluntary contributions of devout and gratefutl Christians). We 
are to consider now, what Office in the cSiuroh those persons have, 
who being Civill Soveraignes, have embraced ako the Christian 
Faith. 

And first, we are to remember, that the Right of Judging what 
Doctrines are fit for Peace, and to be taught the Subjeote, is in all 
Common-wealths inseparably annexed (as hath been already proved 
oha. 18 ) to the Boveraign Power Civill, whether it be in one Man, 
or in one Assembly of men. For it is evident to the meanest 
capacity, that mens actions are derived from the opinions they 
have of the Good, or Evill, which from those actions redound unto 
themselves; and consequently, men that are once possessed of an 
opinion, that their obedience to the Boveraign Power, will bee more 
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burtfull to them, than their disobedience, will disobey the Laws, 
and thereby overthrow the Common-wealth, and introduce confusion, 
and Givill war; for the avoidmg whereof, all Civill Government was 
oidained. And therefore in all Common-wealths of the Heathen, 
the Soveraigna have had the name of Pastors of the People, because 
there was no Subject that could lawfully Teach the people, but by 
their permission and authority. 

This Right of the Heathen Kings, cannot bee thought taken from 
them by their conversion to the Faith of Christ; who never ordamed, 
that Kings for beleeving in him, should be deposed, that is, subjected 
to any but himself, or (which is all one) be deprived of the power 
necessary for the conservation of Peace amongst their Subjects, 
and fox their defence against foraign Enemies. And therefore 
Christian Kings are still the Supreme Pastors of their people, and 
have power to ordain what Pastors they please, to teach the Church, 
that is, to teach the People committed to their charge. 

Again, let the right of choosing them be (as before the conversion 
of Kings) in the Church, for so it was in the time of the Apostles 
themselves (as bath been shewn already in this chapter); even so 
also the Right will be m the Civill Soveraign, Christian For in 
that he is a Christian, he aUowes the Teaching; and in that he is 
the Soveraign ^whIch is as much as to say, the Church by Representa- 
tion,) the Teachers hee elects, are elected by the Church. And 
when an Assembly of Christians choose their Pastor in a Christian 
Common-wealth, it is the Soveraign that eleoteth him, because tis 
done by his Authority; In the same manner, as when a Town choose 
their Maior, it is the act of him that hath the Soveraign Power; 
For every act done, is the act of him, without whose consent it is 
invalid. And therefore whatsoever examples may he drawn out of 
History, oonoerning the Election of Pastors, by the People, or by 
the Clergy, they are no arguments against the Right of any Civill 
Soveraign, because they that elected them did it by his Authority. 

Seeing then in every Christian Common-wealth, the Civill 
Soveraign is the Supreme Pastor, to whose charge the whole 
flock of his Subjects, is committed, and consequently that it is by 
his authority, that all other Pastors are made, and have power to 
teach, and performe all other Pastoral! ofifioes; it followeth also, 
that it is from the Civill Soveraign, that all other Pastors derive 
their right of Teaching, Preaching, and other functions pertaining 
to that Office; and that they are but his Ministers; in the same 
manner as the Magistrates of Towns, Judges m Courts of Justice, 
and Commanders of Armies, are all but Ministers of him that 
is the Magistrate of the whole Common- wealth. Judge of all 
Causes, and Commander of the whole Militia, which is alwaiea the 
Civill Soveraign. And the reason hereof, is not because they that 
Teach, but because they Uiat are to Learn, are his Subjects. For 
let it lie supposed, lihat a Christian King commit the Authority of 
Ordaining Pastors in his Dominions to another King, (as divers 
Christian Kings allow that power to the Pope;) he doth not thereby 
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constitute a Pastor over himself, nor a Soverai^ Pastor over his 
People, for that were to deprive himself of the Givill Power; which 
depending on the opinion men have of their Duty to him, and the 
fear they have of Punishment in another world, would depend also 
on the skill, and loyalty of Doctors, who are no lesse subject, not 
only to Ambition, but also to Ignorance, than any other sort of men. 
So that where a stranger hath authority to appoint Teachers, it is 
given him by the Sovoraign in whose Dominions he teaoheth. 
Christian Doctors are our Schoolma.stera to Christianity; But 
Kings are Bathers of PamUies, and may receive Schoolmasters for 
then Subjects from the recommendation of a stranger, but not from 
the command; especially when the ill teaching them shall redound 
to the great and manifest profit of him that recommends them: 
nor can they be obliged to retain them, longer than it is for the 
Publique good ; the care of which they stand so long charged withall, 
as they retain any other easentiall Right of the Soveraignty. 

If a man therefore should ask a Pastor, m the execution of his 
Office, as the chief Priests and Eldqra of the people (Mat. 21 23.) 
asked our Saviour, By what authority dost thou these thinys, and who 
gave thee this authority', he can moke no other just Answer, but that 
he doth it by the Authority of the Common-wealth, given him by 
the King or Assembly that representeth it. All Pastors, except 
the Supreme, execute their charges in the Right, that is by 
the Authority of the Oivill Soveraign, that is, Jure GimU. But the 
King, and every other Soveraign, exeouteth his Office of Supreme 
Pastor, by immediate Authority from God, that is to say, in Ooda 
Right, or Jure Dwino, And therefore none but Kings can put into 
their Titles (a mark of their submission to God oneljr) Dei gratid 
Rex, ibo. Bishops ought to say in the begmmng of their Mandates, 
By the favour of the Kings Majesty, Bishop of such a Diocesae; or 
as Civill Ministers, In hta Majesties Name. For in saying, DivinA 
providentid, which is the same with Dei gratid, though disguised, 
they deny to have received their authority from the Civill State; 
and sliely slip off the Collar of their Civill Subjection, contrary to the 
unity and defence of the Common-wealth. 

But if every Christian Soveraign be the Supreme Pastor of his 
own Subjects, it seemeth that he hath also the Authority, not only 
to Preach (which perhaps no man will deny;) but also to Baptize, 
and to Administer the Sacrament of the Lords Supper; and to 
Consecrate both Temples, and Pastors to Gods service; which most 
men deny; partly because they use not to do it; and partly because 
the Administration of Sacraments, and Consecration of Persons, 
and Places to holy uses, requireth the Imposition of such mens 
hands, as by the iSke Imposition suooessively from the time of the 
Apostles have been ordained to the like Miniatery. For proof 
therefore that Christian Bongs have power to Baptize, and to 
Consecrate, I am to render a reason, both why they use not to doe 
it, and how, without the ordinary ceremony of Imposition of hands, 
they are made capable of doing it, when they wiU, 
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There is no doubt but any King, in case lie were skilfull in the 
Sciences, might by the same Right of his Office, read Lectures of 
them himself, by which he authorizeth others to read them in the 
Universities. Neverthelesse, because the care of the summe of the 
businesse of the Common-wealth taketh up his whole time, it were 
not convenient for him to apply himself in Person to that paitioular. 
A King may also if he please, sit m Judgment, to hear and deter- 
mine all manner of Causes, as well as give others authority to doe it 
in his name; but that the charge that lyeth upon him of Command 
and Government, constrain him to bee continually at the Helm, 
and to commit the Ministerial! Offices to others under him. In the 
like manner our Saviour (who surely had power to Baptize) Baptized 
nonei himselfe, hut sent his Apostles and Disciples to Baptize. 
So also S Paul, by the necessity of Preaching in divers and far 
distant places, Baptized few: Amongst all the Corinthians he 
Baptized only ^Crispus, Gajus, and Stephanus; and the reason was, 
because his prinoipall ^ Charge was to Preach. Whereby it is mani- 
fest, that the greater Charge, (such as is the Government of the 
Church,) is a dispensation for the lease. The reason therefore why 
Christian Kings use not to Baptize, is evident, and the same, for 
which at this day there are few Baptized by Bishops, and by the 
Pope fewer. 

And as concerning Imposition of Hands, whether it be needful!, 
for the authorizing of a King to Baptize, and Consecrate, we may 
consider thus. 

Imposition of Hands, was a most ancient publique ceremony 
amongst the Jews, by which was designed, and made oertam, the 
person, or other thing intended in a mans prayer, blessing, sacrifice, 
consecration, condemnation, or other speech. So Jacob in blessing 
the children of Joseph (Gen. 48. 14.) LaZd hu right Hand on Ephraim 
the younger, and his left Hand on Manasaeh the first lorn-, and this 
he md wittingly (though they were so presented to him by Joseph, 
as he was forced in doing it to stretch out his arms aorosse) to design 
to whom he intended the greater blessing. So also in the sacrifiomg 
of the Burnt offering, Aaron is commanded [Exod. 29. 10.] to Lay his 
Hands on the head of the hulhcki and [ver. 16.] to Lay his Hand on 
the head of the ramme. The same is also said again, Levit. 1. 4. & 8. 14. 
Likewise Moses when he ordained Joshua to be Captain of the 
IsraehtBs, that is, consecrated him to Gods service, INumi 27. 23.] 
Laid his Hands upon him, and gave him his Charge, designing, and 
rendiing certain, who it was they were to obey m war. And in 
the consecration of the Levites \ifunib. 8. 10.] God commanded 
that the Children of Israel should put their Hands upon the Levites. 
And in the condemnation of him that had blasphemed the Lord 
[Levit. 24. 14.] God commanded that all that heard him should Lay 
their Hands on his head, and that all the Congregation should stone 
him. And why should they only that heard him, Lay their Hands 
upon him, and not ratlier a Priest, Levile, or other Minister of 
‘ John 4. z. “ I Cor. i. 14, 16 ’ i Cor. i. ly. 
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Justice, but that none else were able to design, and demonstrate 
to the eyes of the Congregation, who it was that had blasphemed, and 
ought to die ? And to design a man, or any other thing, by the Hand 
to the Eye, is lease subject to mistake, than when it is done to the 
Bare by a Name. 

And so much was this ceremony observed, that in blessing the 
whole Congregation at once, which cannot be done by Laying on of 
Hands, yet Aaron [Levit. 9. 22 ] did Uftup h%a Hand towards the, people 
when he Messed them. And we read also of the like ceremony of 
Consecration of Temples amongst the Heathen, as that the Priest 
laid his Hands on some post of the Temple, all the while he was 
uttermg the words of Consecration. So naturall it is to design any 
individual! thing, rather by the Hand, to assure the Byes, than by 
words to inform the Bare in matters of Gods Publique service. 

This ceremony was not therefore new in our Saviours time. Bor 
Jairus [Mark 5. 23.] whose daughter was sick, besought our Saviour 
(not to heal her, but) to Lay his Hands upon her, that shoe might hee 
healed. And (Matth. 19. 13.] they brought unto Mm little children, 
that hee should Put his Hands on them, and Pray. 

Acoordmg to this ancient Rite, the Apostles, and Presbyters, and 
the Presbytery it self, Laid Hands on them whom they ordained 
Pastors, and withall prayed for them that they might receive the 
Holy Ghost; and that not only once, but sometimes oftner, when a 
new occasion was presented: but the end was still the same, namely 
a punotuall, and religious designation of the person, ordained either 
to the Pastorall Charge in general, or to a particular Mission: so 
[Act. 6. 6.] The Apostles Prayed, and Laid their Hands on the 
seven Deacons; which was done, not to give them the Holy 
Ghost, (for they were full of the Holy Ghost before they were 
chosen, as appeareth immediately before, verse 3.) but to design 
them to that Office. And after Philip the Deacon had converted 
certain persons in Samaria, Peter and John went down [Acts 8. 17.] 
and Laid their Hands on them, and they received the Holy Ghost. 
And not only an Apostle, but a Presbyter had this power: Bor S. 
Paul adviseth Timothy [1 Tim. 5. 22.] Lay Hands suddenly on no 
man-, that is, designs no man rashly to the Office of a Pastor. 
The whole Presbytery Laid their Hands on Timothy, as we 
read 1 Tim. 4. 14. but this is to be understood, as that some did it 
by the appointment of the Presbytery, and most likely their irpoeariii, 
or Prolocutor, which it may be was St. Paul himself. Bor in his 
2 Epist. to Tim. ver. 6 he saith to him, Stirre up the gift of God 
which is in thee, by the Laying on of my Hands: where note by the 
way, that by the Holy Ghost, is not meant the third Person in the 
Trinity, but the Gifts necessary to the Pastorall Office. We read 
also, that St. Paul had Imposition of Hands twice; once from 
Ananias at Damascus [Acts 9. 17, 18.] at the time of his Baptisms; 
and again [Acts 13. 3.] at Antioch, when he was first sent out to 
Preach. The use then of this ceremony considered in the Ordination 
of Pastors, was to design the Person to whom they gave such Power. 
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But if there had been then any Christian, that had had the Power 
of Teaching before; the Baptizing of him, that is, the making him a 
Christian, had given him no new Power, but had onely caused him 
to preach true Doctrme, that is, to use his Power aright; and there- 
fore the ImpOBiiaon of Hands had been unnecessary; Baptisms it 
selfe had been sufficient. But every Sovereign, before Christianity, 
had the power of Teaching, and Ordainmg Teachers; and therefore 
Christianity gave them no new Right, but only directed them in the 
way of teaching Truth; and consequently they needed no Imposition 
of Hands (besides that which is done in Baptisme) to authorize them 
to exercise any part of tlie Pastorall Function, as namely, to Baptize, 
and Gonseorate. And m the Old Testament, though the Priest only 
had right to Consecrate during the time that the Soveraignty was 
in the High Priest; yet it was not so when the Soveraignty was m 
the King; For we read [1 Kings 8.] That Solomon Blessed the 
People, Consecrated the Temple, and pronounced that Publiqiie 
Prayer, which is the pattern now for Consecration of all Christian 
Churches, and Chappels: whereby it appears, he had not only tlie 
right of Eoolesiastioall Government; but also of exeroising Eoolesi- 
astioall Funotfons. 

From this consolidation of the Right Politique, and Eoolesiastique 
in Christian Soveraigns, it is evident, they have all manner of Power 
over their Subjects, that can be given to man, for the government 
of mens eiternall actions, both in Policy, and Religion; and may 
meJke such Laws, as themselves shall judge fittest, for the govern- 
ment of their own Subjects, both as they are the Common-wealth, 
and as they are the Churoh: for both State, and Church are the same 
men. 

If they please therefore, they may (as many Christian Kings now 
doe) commit the government of their Subjects in matters of Religion 
to the Pope ; but then the Pope is in that point Subordinate to them, 
and exerciseth that Charge m anothers Dominion Jurt Oimli, in 
the Right of the Civfil Soveraign; not Jure Bimno, in Gods Right; 
and may therefore be discharged of that OfSoe, when the Soveraign 
for the good of his Subjects shall think it necessary. They may a£o 
if they please, commit the care of Religion to one Supreme Pastor, 
or to an Assembly of Pastors; and give them what power 
over the Church, or one over another, they think most con- 
venient; and what titles of honor, as of Bishops, Archbishops, 
Priests, or Presbyters, they will; and make suon Laws for their 
maintenance, either by Tithes, or otherwise, as they please, so they 
doe it out of a sinoere oonsoienoe, of which God onely is the Judge. 
It is the Civill Soveraign, that is to appoint Judges, and Interpreters 
of the Canonical] Scriptures; for it is he tliat maketh them Laws. 
It is he also that giveth strength to Excommunications; which but 
for such Laws and Punishments, as may humble obstinate Libertines, 
and reduce them to union with the rest of the Church, would bee 
contemned. In summe, ho hath the Supreme Power in all causes, 
as well Ecolesiastieall, as CSvill, as far as ooncerneth actions, and 
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words, for those onely are known, and may be Moused; and of that 
which cannot be accused, tliere is no Judg at all, but God, that 
knoweth the heart. And those Rights are incident to all Soveraigns, 
whether Monarchs, or Assenibhes: for they that are the Represen- 
tants of a Christian People, are Representants of the Church: for a 
Cliurcli, and a Common-wealth of Christian People, are the same 
thing. 

Though this that I have here said, and in other places of this 
Book, seem oleor enough for the asserting of the Supreme Bcolesi- 
asticall Power to Christian Soveraigns; yet because the Pope of 
Romes challenge to that Power universally, hath been mamtained 
chiefly, and I think as strongly as is possible, by Cardinall BeUar- 
mme, in his Controversie De Summo Pontifiee-, I have thought it 
necessary, as briefly as I can, to examine the grounds, and strength 
of his Discourse. 

Of five Books he hath written of this subject, the first oontaineth 
three Questions: One, Which is simply the best government, 
Monarchy, Aristocracy, or Democracy, and conoludeth for neither, 
but for a government mixt of all three: Another, which of these is 
the best Government of the Ohuroh; and oonoludeth for the mixt, 
but which should most participate of Monarchy: The third, whether 
in this mixt Monarchy, St Peter had the place of Monarch. Con- 
cerning his first Conclusion, I have already sufficiently proved 
(ohapt. 18.) that all Governments, which men ate bound to obey, 
are Simple, and Absolute In Monarchy there is but One Man 
Supreme; and all other men that have any kmd of Power 
in the State, have it by his Commission, during his pleasure; 
and execute it in hia name: And m Aristocracy, and Democracy, 
but One Supreme Assembly, with the same Power that in Monarchy 
belongeth to the Monarch, which is not a Mixt, but an Absolute 
Sovereignty. And of the three sorts, which is the best, is not to be 
disputed, where any one of them is already established; but the 
present ought alwaies to be preferred, maintained, and accounted 
best; because it is against both the Law of Nature, and the Divme 
positive Law, to doe any thing tending to the subversion thereof. 
Besides, it maketh nothing to the Power of any Pastor, (unlesse he 
have the Civill Soveraignty,) what kind of Government is the beat; 
because their Calling is not to govern men by Oonunandement, but 
to teach them, and perswade them by Arguments, and leave it to 
them to consider, whether they shall embrace, or reject the Doctrine 
taught. Por Monarchy, Aristocracy, and Democracy, do mark 
out unto us three sorts of Soveraigns, not of Pastors; or, as we may 
say, three sorts of Masters of FamUjes, not three sorts of Sohool- 
maaiera for the children. 

And therefore the second Conclusion, concerning the best form of 
Government of the Church, is nothing to the queslion of the Popes 
Power without his own Dominions: For in all other Common- 
wealths his Power (if bee have any at all) is that of the Schoolmaster 
onely, and not of the Master of the Family. 
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i'or the third Conclusion, which is, that St. Peter was Monarch 
of the Church, he bnngeth for his chiefs argument the place of S. 
Matth. (chap. 16. 18, 19.) Thou art Peter, And upon this rock 1 will 
bmld my Omrch, dec. And I mU give thee the keyes of Heaven , whatso- 
ever thou shalt hind on Earth, shall be hound in Heaven, and whatsoever 
thou shalt loose on Eatth, shall be loosed in Heaven. Which place well 
considered, proveth no more, hut that the Church of Christ hath 
for foundation one onely Article; namely, that which Peter in the 
name of all the Apostles professing, gave occasion to our Saviour 
to speak the words here cited; which that wee may oleerly under- 
stand, we are to consider, that our Saviour preached by himself, 
by John Baptist, and by his Apostles, nothing but this Article of 
Paith, that he was the Christ; all other Articles requu'ing faith no 
otherwise, than as founded on that. John began first, (Mat. 3. 2.) 
preaching only this. The Kingdoms of Ood is at hand. Then our 
Saviour himself (Mat. 4. 17.) preached the same: And to his Twelve 
Apostles, when he gave them their Commission (Mat. 10. 7.) there 
is no mention of preaching any other Article but that. This was 
the fundamental! Article, that is the Foundation of the Churches 
Faith. Afterwards the Apostles being returned to him, he asketh 
them all, (Mat. 16. 13 ) not Peter onely. Who men said he was; 
and they answered, that some said he was John the Baptist, some 
Elias, and others Jeremias, or one of the Prophets; Then (ver. 16.) 
he asked them all again, (not Peter onely) Whom say yee that I am ? 
Therefore S. Peter answered (for them all) Thou art Christ, the Son 
of the Living Ood; which I said is the Foundation of the Faith of the 
whole Church; from which our Saviour takes the occasion of saying, 
Upon this Slone I will build my Church; By which it is manifest, that 
by the Foundation-Stone of the Church, was meant the Fundamental! 
iitiole of the Churches Faith. But why then (will some object) 
doth our Saviour interpose these words, Thou art Peters If the 
originall of this text had been rigidly translated, the reason 
would easily have appeared: We are therefore to consider, that 
the Apostle Simon, was surnamed Stone, (which is the signification 
of the Syriaoke word Cephas, and of the Greek word PUrus). Our 
Saviour therefore after the confession of that Fundamental! Article, 
alluding to his name, said (as if it were in English) thus. Thou art 
Stone, and upon this Stone I will build my Church: which is as much 
as to say, this Article, that I am the Christ, is the Foundation of all 
the Faith I require in those that are to bee members of my Churoh: 
Neither is this allusion to a name, an unusuall thing in common 
speech : But it had been a strange, and obscure speech, if our Saviour 
intending to build his Churoh on the Person of S. Peter, had said, 
thou art a Stone, and upon this Stone I will build my Churoh, when 
itiwas so obvious without ambigniiy to have said, I will build my 
Clmrrh on thee; and yet there had been still the same allusion to hia 

And for the following words, I will give thee the Keyes of Heaven, 
dee. it is no more than what onr Saviour gave also to all the rest of 
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his Disciples [Matth. 18. 18 ] Whataoevo' yee shaM bind on Earth, 
shall be hound in Heaven. And whatsoever ye shall hose on Earth, 
shall be loosed in Heaven. But howsoever this be interpreted, there 
is no doubt but the Power hero granted belongs to all Supreme 
Pastors; such as are all Christian CSvill Soveraignes in their own 
Dominions. In so much, as if St. Peter, or our Saviour himseh 
had converted any of them to beleeve him, and to acknowledge his 
Kingdome; yet because his ICingdome is not of this world, he had 
left the supreme care of converting his subjects to none but him, 
or else hee must have deprived him of the Soveraignty, to which 
the Right of Teaching is inseparably annexed. And thus much m 
refutation of his first Book, wherem hee would prove St. Peter to 
have been the Monarch Universall of the Church, that is to say, of 
all the Christians in the world. 

The second Book hath two Conclusions: One, that S. Peter was 
Bishop of Rome, and there dyed: The other, that the Popes of Rome 
are his Succeasora Both which have been disputed by others. But 
supposing them true; yet if by Bishop of Rome, bee understood 
either the Monarch of the Church, or the Supreme Pastor of it; not 
Silvester, but Constantine (who was the first Christian Emperour) 
was that Bishop; and as Constantine, so all other Christian 
Emperors were of Right supreme Bishops of the Roman Empire; 
I say of the Roman Empire, not of all Christendome: Eor other 
Christian Soveraigns, had the same Right in their several! Terii- 
tories, as to an OfBoe essentially^ adhaerent to their Soveraignty. 
Which shall serve for answer to his second Book. 

In the third Book, he handleth the question whether the Pope 
be Antichrist. Eor my part, I see no argument that proves he is so, 
in that sense the Scripture useth the name: nor will I take any 
argument from the quality of Antichrist, to contradict the Authority 
he exeroiseth, or hath heretofore exercised in the Dominions of any 
other Prince, or State. 

It is evident that the Prophets of the Old Testament fore- 
told, and the Jews expected a Messiah, that is, a Christ, that 
should re estabhsh amongst them the kmgdom of God, which had 
been rejected by them in the time of Samuel, when they required 
a King after the manner of other Nations. This expectation of 
theirs, made them obnoxious to the Imposture of all such, as had 
both the ambition to attempt the attaiumg of the Kingdome, and 
the art to deceive the People by counterfeit miracles, by hypo- 
oriticaU life, or by orations and doctrine plausible. Our Saviour 
therefore, and his Apostles forewarned men of Ealse Prophets, and 
of Ealse Christs. Ealse Chnsts, are such as pretend to be the 
Christ, but are not, and are called properly Antichrists, in such 
sense, as when there happeneth a Sohisme in the Church by the 
election of two Popes, the one calleth the other Antipapa, or the 
false Pope. And therefore Antichrist in the proper signification 
hath two essentiall marks; One, that he donyeth Jesus to be Christ; 
and another that he professeth himselfe to bee Christ. The first 
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Mark is set down by S. John in his 1 Epist. 4. oh. 3. ver. Bvery 
Spirit that oonfesseth not (hat Jems Ohnst is come in the flesh, is 
notofOod, And this is the Spirit of Antichrist. The other Mark la 
expressed in the words of our Saviour, (Mat. 24. 6.) Many shall come 
in my name, saying, I am Christ; and Mam, If any man shall say 
unto you, Loe, here is Christ, there is Christ, heleeve it not. And 
therefore Antiohrist must be a Ealse C3iriat, that is, some one of 
them that shall pretend themselves to be Christ. And out of these 
two Marks, to deny Jesus to he the Christ, and to afjirm himself e to 
he the Christ, it followeth, tiiat he must also be an Adversary of J esus 
the true Christ, which is another usuall signification of the word 
Antichrist. But of these many Antichrists, there is one special! 
one, 4 kvTtxjMtTos, The Antichrist, or Antichrist definitely, as one 
oertaine person; not indefinitely an Antichrist. Now seeing the 
Pope of Rome, neither pretendeth himself, nor denyeth Jesus to 
bee the Christ, I perceive not how he can be called Antiohrist; by 
which word is not meant, one that falsely pretendeth to be His 
Lieutenant, or Vicar generall, but to be Ilee. There is also some 
Mark of the time of this special! Antichrist, as (Mat. 24 16.) when 
that abominable Destro;^er, spoken of by Daniel,* shall stand in the 
Holy place, and such tribulation as was not since the beginning of 
the world, nor ever shall be again, insomuch as if it were to last 
long, (ver. 22.) no flesh could he saved; hut for the elects sake those 
days shall he shortened (made fewer). But that tribulation is not yet 
come; for it is to be followed immediately (ver 29 ) by a darkening 
of the Sun and Moon, a falling of the Stars, a oonoussion of the 
Heavens, and the glorious coming again of our Saviour in the 
oloudes. And therefore The Antichrist is not yet come; whereas, 
many Popes are both come and ^one It is true, the Pope in taking 
upon him to give Laws to all Christian Kings, and Nations, usurpeth 
a Kingdome in this world, which Christ took not on him: but he 
doth it not as Christ, but as for Christ, wherein there is nothing of 
The Antichrist, 

In the fourth Book, to prove the Pope to be the supreme Judg 
in all questions of Faith and Manners, (whvA is as much as to he the 
absolute Monarch of all Christians in the toorld,) he bringeth three 
Propositions; The first, that his Judgments are Infallible: The 
second, that he can make very Laws, and punish those that observe 
them not: The third, that our Saviour conferred all Jurisdiction 
Eoclesiastioall on the Pope of Rome. 

For the Infallibility of his Judgments, he alledgeth the Scriptures: 
and first, that of Luke 2S. 31 Simon, Simon, Satan hath desired 
you that hee may sift you as wheat; hut I have prayed for thee, that thy 
faith faile not; and when thou art converted, strengthen thy Brethren. 
This, according to Bellarmines exposition, is, that Christ gave here 
to Sunon Peter two priviledges: one, tliat neither his Faith should 
fail, nor the Faith of any of his successors: the other, that neither 
he, nor any of his successors should ever define any point concerning 
* Dan. 9. 27. 
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Faith, or Manners erroneously, or contrary to the definition of a 
former Pope: Which is a strange, and very much strained interpreta- 
tion. But he that with attention readeth that chapter, shall find 
there is no place in the whole Scripture, that makeih more against 
the Popes Authority, than this very place. The Priests and Scribes 
seekmg to kill our Saviour at the Paaseover, and Judas possessed 
with a resolution to betray him, and the day of killing the Passeover 
being come, our Saviour celebrated the same with his Apostles, 
which he said, till the Kingdome of God was come hee would doe 
no more; and withall told them, that one of them was to betray him: 
Hereupon they questioned, which of them it should be; and withall 
(seeing the next Passeover their Master would celebrate should be 
when he was King) entred into a contention, who should then be the 
greatest man. Our Saviour therefore told them, that the Kings 
of the Nations had Dominion over their Subjects, and are called by 
a name (in Hebrew) that signifiieB Bountifull; but I oaimot bo so to 
you, you must endeavour to serve one another; I ordain you a 
Kingdome, but it is such as my Father hath ordamed mee; a 
Kingdome that I am now to purchase with my blood, and not to 
possesse till my second oommg; then yee shall eat and drink at my 
Table, and sit on Thrones, judging the twelve Tribes of Israel: 
And then addressing himself to St. Peter, he saith, Stmon, Bimon, 
Satan seeks by suggesting a present domination, to weaken your 
faith of the future; but I have prayed for thee, that thy faith shall 
not fail; Thou therefore (Note this,) being converted, and under- 
standing my Kingdome as of another world, confirm the same faith 
in thy Brethren: To which S. Peter answered (as one that no more 
expected any authority in this world) Lord I am ready to goe with 
thee, not oneJy to Prison, but to Death. Whereby it is manifest, S. 
Peter had not onely no jurisdiction given him in this world, but a 
charge to teach all the other Apostles, that they also should have 
none. And for the Infallibility of St. Peters sentence definitive 
in matter of Faith, there is no more to be attributed to it out of this 
Text, than that Peter should oontmue in the beleefof this point, 
namely, that Christ should come agam, and possesse the Kingdome 
at the day of Judgement; which was not given by this Text to all 
his Successors; for wee see they olaime it in the World that now is. 

The second place is that of Matth. 16. Thou art Peter, and upon 
this roche I will build my Church, and the gates of HeU shali not prevail 
against it. By which (as I have already shewn in this chapter) is 
proved no more, than that the gates of Hell shall not prevail against 
the confession of Peter, which gave occasion to that speech, namely 
this, that Jesus is Christ the Sonne of God. 

The third Text is John 21. ver. 16, 17. Feed my sheep; which 
contains no more hut a Commission of Teaching: And if we grant 
the rest of the Apostles to be contained in that name of Sheep; then 
it IS the supreme Power of Teaching: but it was onely for the time 
that there were no Christian Soveraigns already possessed of that 
Supremacy. But I have already proved, that Christian Soveraignes 
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are in their owne Dominions the supreme Pastors, and instituted 
thereto, by vertue of their being Baptized, though -without other 
Imposition of Hands. For such Imposition being a Ceremony of 
designing the person, is needlesse, when hee is already designed to 
the Power of Teaching what Doctrine lie will, by his institution to 
an Absolute Power over his Subjects. For as I have proved before, 
Soveraigna are supreme Teachers (in generall) by their Office; and 
therefore oblige themselves (by their Baptisme) to teach the Doctrine 
of Christ: And when they suffer others to teach their people, they 
doe it at the perill of their own souls, for it is at the hands of the 
Heads of Famihes that God will require the account of the instruction 
of his Children and Servants. It is of Abraham himself, not of a 
hireling, that God saith (ffe», 18. 19.) I know him that he will command 
his Children, and his household after him, that they keep the way of the 
Lord, and do jvsticR and judgement. 

The fourth place is that of Mxod. 28. 30. Thou shalt put in the 
Breastplate of Judgmemt, the XJitm and the Thummin: which hee 
saith is interpreted by the Septuagint Sij\u<riv kuI iXjOeiav, that 
is. Evidence and Truth'. And thence oonoludeth, God had given 
Evidence, and Truth, (which is almost Infallibility,) to the High 
Priest. But be it Evidence and Truth it selfe that was given; 
or be it but Admonition to the Priest to endeavour to inform himself 
oleerly, and give judgment uprightly; yet m that it was given to the 

a h Priest, it was given to the Civill Soveraign: For such next 
er God was the High Priest in the Common- wealth of Israel; 
and is an argument for Evidence and Truth, that is, for the Eoolesi- 
astioall Supremacy of Civill Sovereigns over their own Subjects, 
against the pretended Power of the Pope. These are all the Texts 
hee bringeth for the Infalhbility of the Judgement of the Pope, in 
point of Faith. 

For the Infallibility of his Judgment concerning Manners, hee 
bringeth one Text, which is that of John 16. 13. When the Spirit 
of truth is come, hee will lead you into all truth: where (saith he) by 
all truth, is meant, at least, all truth necessary to salvation. But 
with this mitigation, he attributeth no more Infallibility to the Pope, 
than to any man that professeth Christiamty, and is not to be 
damned: For if any man erre in any point, wherein not to erre is 
necessary to Salvation, it is impossible he should be saved; for that 
onely is necessary to Salvation, -without which to be saved is 
impossible. What points these are, I shall declare out of the 
Scripture in the Chapter following. In this place I say no more 
but that though it were granted, the Pope could not possibly teach 
any error at all, yet doth not this entitle him to any Jurisdiction in 
the Dominions of another Prince, unlesae we shall also say, a man is 
obliged in oonsoienoe to set on work upon all occasions the best 
workman, even then also when he hath formerly promised his work 
to another. 

Besides the Text, he argueth from Reason, thus. If the Pope 
could erre in necessaries, then Christ hath not suffloiently provided 
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for the Churches Salvation, because he hath commanded her to 
follow the Popes directions. But this Reason is invahd, unlease 
he shew when, and where Christ commanded that, or took at all 
any notice of a Pope: Nay grantmg whatsoever was given to S, 
Peter, was given to the Pope; yet seeing there is in the Scripture 
no command to any man to obey St. Peter, no man can bee just, 
that obeyeth him, when his commands are contrary to those of his 
lawfull Soveraign. 

Lastly, it hath not been declared by the Church, nor by the Pope 
himsehe, that he is the Civill Soveraign of all the Christians in the 
world; and therefore all Christians are not bound to acknowledge 
his Jurisdiction m point of Manners. For the Civill Sovereignty, 
and supreme Judicature m controversies of Manners, are the same 
thing: And the Makers of Civill Laivs, are not onely Declarers, but 
also Makers of the justice, and injustice of actions; there being 
nothing in mens Manners that makes them righteous, or uni'ighteous, 
but their conformity with the Law of the Soveraign. And therefore 
when the Pope ohallengeth Supremacy in controversies of Manners, 
hee teaoheth men to disobey the Cavill Soveraign; which is an 
erroneous Doctrine, contrary to the many precepte of our Saviour 
and his Apostles, delivered to us m the Scripture. 

To prove the Pope has Power to make Laws, he alledgeth many 
places; as first, Deut. 17. 12. The man that mU doe presumpkiously, 
and will not heathen unto the Priest, {that standeth to Minister there 
before the Lord thy God, or unto the Judge,) even that man shall die, and 
thou shall put aivay the eviU from Israd. For answer whereunto, we 
are to remember that the High Priest (next and immediately under 
God) was the Civill Soveraign; and all Judges were to be constituted 
by him. The words alleged sound therefore thu8._ The man 
that will presume to disobey me Civill Soveraign for the time being, or 
any of his Offleers in the execution of their places, that man shall die, 
&c. which is oleerly for the Civill Soveraignty, against the Universall 
power of the Pope, 

Secondly, he alledgeth that of Matth. 16. Whatsoever yee shall 
bind, <he. and mterpreteth it for such binding as is attributed 
{Matth. 23. 4.) to the Scribes and Pharisees, They bind heavy burthens, 
and grievous to he born, and lay them on mens shoulders; by which is 
meant (he sayes) Making of Laws; and concludes thence, that the 
Pope can make Laws. But this also maketh onely for the Legis- 
lative power of Civill Soveraigns: For the Scribes, and Pharisees 
sat in Moses Chahe, but Moses next under God was Soveraign of tlie 
People of Israel: and therefore our Saviour commanded them to doe 
aU that they should say, but not all that they should do. That is, 
to obey their Laws, but not follow their Example. 

The third place, is John 21 16. Feed my sheep; which is not a 
Power to make Laws, but a command to Teach. Making Laws 
belongs to the Lord of the Family; who by his owne discretion 
ohooseth his Chaplain, as also a Schoolmaster to Teach his children. 

The fourth place John 20. 21. is against him. The words are. 
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As my Father sent me, so send I ycm. But our Saviour was sent to 
Bedeem (by his Death) snoh as should Beleeve; and by his own, and 
his Apostles preaching to prepare them for their entrance into his 
Kiogdome; which he himself saith, is not of this world, and hath 
taught us to pray for the coming of it hereafter, though hee refused 
(Acis 1. 6, 7.) to tell his Apostles when it should come; and in which, 
when it comes, the twelve Apostles shall sit on twelve Thrones 
(every one peihaps as high as &at of St, Peter) to judge the twelve 
tribes of Israel. Seeing then God the Father sent not our Saviour 
to make Laws m this present world, wee may conclude from the 
Text, that neither did our Saviour send S. Peter to make Laws 
here, but to pei’swade men to oxpeot his second oomming with a 
stedfaat faith; and m the mean tune, if Subjects, to obey their 
Princes; and if Prmces, both to beleeve it themselves, and to do 
their best to make their Subjects doe the same; which is the Office 
of a Bishop. Therefore this place maketh most strongly for the 
joining of the Ecolesiastioall Supremacy to the Civill Soveraignty, 
contrary to that which Cardinal! Bellarmine alledgeth it tor. 

Tlie fift place is Acts 16. 28 It hath seemed good to the Holy Spirit, 
and to us, to lay upon you no greater burden, than these necessary things, 
that yee abstaine/rom meats offered to Idols, and from blond, and from 
things strangled, and from fornication Here hee notes the word 
Laying of burdens for the Legislative Power But who is there, that 
reading this Text, can Bay, tliis stile of the Apostles may not as 
properly be used in giving Counsell, as in making Laws? The stile 
of a Law is. We command-. But, We think good, is the ordinary stile 
of them, that but give Advice; and they lay a Burthen that give 
Advice, though it bee oonditionall, that is, if they to whom they 
give it, will attain their ends: And such is the Burthen, of abstain- 
ing from things strangled, and from bloud; not absolute, but in 
case they will not erre. I have shewn before (chap. 26.) that Law, 
is distinguished from Counsell, in this, that the reason of a Law, is 
taken from the desire, and benefit of him that prescribeth it; 
but the reason of a Counsell, from the designe, and benefit of him, 
to whom the Counsell ta given. But here, the Apostles aime onely 
at the benefit of the converted GentUes, namely their Salvation; 
not at their own benefit; for having done their endeavour, they shall 
have their reward, whether they be obeyed, or not. And therefore 
the Acts of this Conncell, were not I,aws, but Councells. 

The sixt place is that of Horn. 13. Let every Soul be subject to the 
Higher Powers, for there is no Power but of God; which is meant, he 
saith not onely of Secular, but also of Ecolesiastioall Princes. To 
which I answer, first, that liiere are no Ecolesiastioall Princes but 
those that are also CSvill Soveraignes; and their Principalities 
exceed not the compasse of their CS'^l Soveraignty; without those 
bounds thouA they may be received for Doctors, they cannot be 
acknowledged for Princes. For if the Apostle had meant, we should 
be subject both to our own Princes, and also to the Pope, he had 
taught us a doctrine, which Christ himself hath told us is mpossible. 
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namely, to serve, ttuo Masters. And though the Apostle say in another 
place, 1 write these things being absent, lest being 'present I should use 
sharpnesse, accoidmg to the Power which the Jxnd hath given me-, 
it IS not, that he challenged a Power either to put to death, 
imprison, banish, whip, or toe any of them, which are Punishments; 
but onely to Excommumoate, which (without the Civill Power) 
is no more but a leaving of tlieir company, and having no more 
to doe with them, than with a Heathen man, or a Publican; which 
in many occasions might be a greater pam to the Excommunicant, 
than to the Excommunicate. 

The seventh place is 1 Oor. 4. 21 ShaU I come unto you with a 
Rod, or in love, and the spirit of lenity ? But here again, it is not the 
Power of a Magistrate to punish offenders, that is meant by a Rod; 
but onely the Power of Excommunication, which is not in its owne 
nature a Punishment, but onely a Denouncing of punishment, that 
Christ shall inflict, when he shall be in possession of his Kingdome, at 
the day of Judgment. Nor then also shall it bee properly a Punish- 
ment, as upon a Subject that hath broken the Law ; but a Revenge, 
as upon an Enemy, or Revolter, that denyeth the Bight of our 
Saviour to the Kingdome: And therefore this proveth not the 
Legislative Power of any Bishop, that has not also the Civill Power. 

The eighth place is, Timothy 3 2. A Bishop must be the husband 
but of one wife, vigilant, sober, Ac which he saith was a Law. I 
thought that none could make a Law m the Church, but the Monarch 
of the Church, St. Peter. But suppose this Precept made by the 
authority of St. Peter, yet I see no reason why to call it a Law, 
rather than an Advice, seeing Timothy was not a Subject, but a 
Disciple of S Paul; nor the flock under the charge of Timothy, his 
Subjects in the Kingdome, but his Scholars in the Sohooie of Christ: 
If ail the Precepts he giveth Timothy, be Laws, why is not this also 
a Law, Drink no huger water, but use a little urine for thy heaUha 
sake I And why are not also the Precepts of good Physitians, so 
many Laws ? but that it is not the Imperative manner of speaking, 
but an absolute Subjection to a Person, that maketh his Precepts 
Laws 

In like manner, the ninth place, 1 Tim. 5. 19 Against an Elder 
receive not an accusation, but before two or three Witnesses, is a wiss 
Precept, but not a Law. 

The tenth place is, Luke 10. 16. He that heareth you, heareth mee; 
and he that despiseih you, despiselh me. Andi there is no doubt, but 
he that despiseth the Counsell of those that are sent by Christ, 
despiseth the Counsel! of Christ himself. But who are those now 
that are sent by Christ, but such as are ordamed Pastors by lawfull 
Authority ? and who are lawfully ordained, that are not ordained 
by the Soveraign Pastor ? and who is ordained by the Soveraign 
Pastor in a Christian Commonwealth, that is not ordained by the 
authority of the Soveraign thereof 7 Out of this place therefore it 
foUoweth, ^at he which heareth his Soveraign being a Christian, 
heareth Christ; and hee that despiseth the Dootcine which his King 
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being a Christian, authorizeth, dospiaeth the Doctrine of Christ 
(which is not that which Bellarmine intendeth here to prove, but 
the contrary). But all this is notliing to a Law. Nay more, a 
Christian King, as a Pastor, and Teacher of his Subjects, makes 
not thereby his Dootnnes Laws. He cannot oblige men to beleeve; 
though as a Civill Soveraign he may make Laws suitable to his 
Doctrine, which may oblige men to certain actions, and sometimes 
to such as they would not otherwise do, and which he ought not to 
command; and. yet when they are commanded, they are Laws; 
and the extemall actions done in obedience to them, without the 
inward approbation, are the actions of the Soveraign, and not of 
the Subject, which is in that case but as an instrument, without 
any motion of his owne at all; because God hath commanded to 
obey them. 

The eleventh, is every place, where the Apostle for Counsel], 
putteth some word, by which men use to signifle Command; or 
calleth the following of lus Counsell, by the name of Obedience 
And therefore they are alledged out of 1 Oor. 11 2 Icommmvdyoufor 
keeping my PrecMpts as I delivered them to you. The Greek is, 1 
commend yon for keeping those things I delivered to you, as I delivered 
them. Which is far from signifymg that they were Laws, or any 
thing else, but good Counsell. And that of 1 These 4. 2. You know 
what commandemerUs we gave you: where the Greek word is wapayysMas 
iSdimpev, equivalent to uapeSthKapev, what wee dehvered to you, 
as in the place next before alledged, which does not prove the 
Traditions of the Apostles, to be any more than Counsells ; though 
as is said in the 8 verse, he that despiseth them, despiseth not man, but 
Ood: For our Saviour himself came not to Judge, that is, to be King 
in this world; but to Sacrifice himself for Sinners, and leave 
Doctors in his Church, to lead, not to drive men to Christ, who 
never aooepteth forced actions, (which is all the Law produoeth,) 
but the inward conversion of the heart; which is not the work of 
Laws, but of Counsell, and Doctrme. 

And that of 2 These. 3. 14. If any man Obey not our word by thts 
Epistle, note that man, and have no company with him, that he may bee 
ashamed: where from the word Obey, he would inferre, that this 
Epistle was a Law to the Thessalonians. The Epistles of the 
Emperours were indeed Laws. If therefore the Epistle of B. Paul 
were also a Law, they were to obey two Masters. But the word 
Obey, as it is in the Greek wratofei, signifieth hearkning to, or 
putting in practice, not onely that which is Commanded by him that 
has right to punish, but also that which is delivered in a way of 
Counsell for our good; and therefore St. Paul does not bid kill him 
that disobeys, nor beat, nor imprison, nor amerce him, which 
Legislators may all do; but avoid his company, that he may bee 
ashamed; whereby it is evident, it was not the Empire of an Apostle, 
but his Eeputation amongst the Faithfull, which the Christians stood 
in awe of. 

The last place is that of Heb. 13. 17. Obey your Leaders, and submit 
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your selves to them, for they watch for your sovZs, as they that must give 
account: And here also is intended by Obedience, a following of 
their Counsell: For the reason of our Obedience, is not drawn from 
the -will and command of our Pastors, but from our own benefit, 
as being the Salvation of our Souls they watch for, and not for the 
Exaltation of their own Power, and Authority. If it were meant 
here, that all they teach were Laws, then not onely the Pope, but 
every Pastor in his Parish should have Legislative Power. Again, 
they that are bound to obey, their Pastors, have no power to 
examme their commands. What then shall wee say to St. John 
who bids us (1 Epist. chap. 4 ver. 1.) Not to beleeve every Spiiit, 
but to try the Spirits whether they are of Qod, because many false 
Prophets are gone out into the worlds It is therefore manifest, that 
wee may dispute the Doctrine of our Pastors; but no man 
can dispute a Law. The Commands of Civill Sovereigns are 
on all sides granted to be Laws: if any else can make a Law besides 
himselfe, all Common-wealth, and consequently all Peace, and 
Justice must cease; which is contrary to all Laws, both Divine and 
Humane. Nothing therefore can be drawn from these, or any other 
places of Scripture, to prove the Decrees of the Pope, whore he 
has not also the Civill Soveraignty, to be Laws. 

The last point hee would prove, is this. That our Saviour Christ 
has committed Ecclesiasticall Jurisdiction immediately to none but 
the Pope. Wherein he handleth not the Question of Supremacy 
between the Pope and Christian Kings, but between the Pope and 
other Bishops. And first, he sayes it is agreed, that the Juris- 
diction of Bishops, is at least in the generoll de Jure Eivino, that is, 
m the Right of God; for which he alledges S. Paul, Bphes. 4. 11. 
where hee sayes, that Christ after his Ascension into heaven, gave 
gifts to men, some Apostles, some Prophets, and some Evangelists, 
and some Pastors, and some Teachers: And thence inferres, they have 
mdeed their Jurisdiction in Gods Bight; but will not grant they 
have it immediately from God, but derived through the Pope. But 
if a man may be said to have his Jurisdiction de Jure Divino, and 
yet not immediately; what lawfull Jurisdiction, though but Civill, 
is there in a Christian Common-wealth, that is not also de Jure 
Divino t For Christian Kings have their Civill Power from God 
immediately; and the Magistrates under him exercise their severall 
charges in vertue of his Commission; wherein that which they doe, 
is no lease de Jure Divino mediato, than that which the Bishops doe, 
m vertue of the Popes Ordination. All lawfull Power is of God 
immediately in the Supreme Governour, and mediately in those that 
have Authority under him: So that either hee must grant every 
Constable in the State to hold his Office in the Eight of God; or 
he must not hold that any Bishop holds his so, besides the Pope 
himselfe. 

But this whole Dispute, whether Christ left the Jurisdiction to 
the Pope onely, or to other Bishops also, if considered out of those 
places where the Pope has the Gvill Soveraignty, is a contention 
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ie lam Gaprim: For none of them (where they are not Soveraigns) 
has any Jurisdiction at all. For Jurisdiotion is the Power of hearing 
and determining Causes between man and man; and can belong 
to none, but him that hath the Power to prescribe the Rules of Ri^ht 
and Wrong; that is, to make Laws; and with the Sword of Justice 
to oompell men to obey his Decisions, pronounced either by himself, 
or by the Judges he ordaineth thereunto; which none can lawfully 
do, but the CiviU Soveraign. 

Therefore when he alledgeth out of the 6 of Lulce, that our Saviour 
called his Disciples together, and chose twelve of them which he 
named Apostles, he proveth that he Elected them (all, except 
Matthias, Paul and Barnabas,) and gave them Power and Command 
to Preach, but not to Judge of Causes between man and man: 
for that IS a Power which he refused to take upon himselfe, saying, 
Who made, me a Judge, or a Divider, amongst you ? and m another 
place, My Kingdorm ts riot of this iwrld. But hee that hath not the 
Power to hear, and determine Causes between man and man, cannot 
be said to have any Jurisdiction at all. And yet this hinders not, 
but that our Saviour gave them Power to Preach and Baptize in all 
parts of the world, supposing they were not by their own lawfull 
Soveraign forbidden: For to our own Soveraigns Christ himself, 
and his Apostles, have m sundry places expresaely commanded 
us in aU things to be obedient. 

The arguments by wiiioh he would prove, that Bishmia receive 
their Jurisdiotion from the Pope (seem^ the Pope in the Dominions 
of other Princes hath no Juiismotion himself,) are all in vain. Yet 
because they prove, on the oontrary,_that all Bishops receive Juris- 
diotion when they have it from their QviE Soveraigns, I will not 
omit the recitall of them. 

The first, is from Numbers 11. where Moses not being able alone to 
undergoe the whole burthen of administnng the affairs of the People 
of Israel, God commanded him to choose Seventy Elders, and 
took part of the spirit of Moses, to put it upon those Seventy Elders : 
by whiob is understood, not that God weakned the spirit of Moses, 
for that had not eased him at all; but that they had all of them 
their authority from him; wherein he doth truly, and ingenuously 
interpret that place. But seeing Moses had the entire Sovereignty 
in the Common-wealth of the Jews, it is manifest, that it is thereby 
signified, that they had their Authority from the Civill Soveraipi: 
and therefore that place proveth, that Bishops in every Christian 
Common-wealth have their Authority from the CSvill Soveraign; 
and from the Pope in his own Territories only, and not in the 
Territories of any other State. 

The second argument, is from the nature of Monarchy; wherein 
all Authority is m one Man, and in others by derivation from him: 
But the Government of the Church, he says, is Monarchical!. This 
also makes for Christian Monarohs. For they are really Monarohs 
of their own people; that is, of their own Church (for the Church 
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the Pope, though hee were S Peter, is neither Monarchy, nor hath 
any thing of Archicall, nor CraiicaU, but onely of Didachcall-, Por 
God aooepteth not a forced, but a wilhng obedience. 

The third, ia, from that the iSea of S. Peter is called by S. Cyprian, 
the Head, the Source, the Roote, the Sun, from -wheunoe the Authority 
of Bishops ia derived. But by the Law of Nature (which is a better 
Prmciple of Right and Wrong, than the word of any Doctor that ia 
but a man) the Oivill Soveraign in every Common-wealth, is the 
Head, the Source, the Root, and the Sun, from which all Jurisdiotion 
is derived. And therefore the Jurisdiction of Bishops, is derived 
from the Civill Sovereign. 

The fourth, is taken from the Inequality of their Jurisdictions: 
Por if God (saith he) had given it them immediately, he had given 
aswell Equality of Jurisdiotion, as of Order: But wee sea, some are 
Bishops but of [one] Town, some of a hundred Towns, and some of 
many whole Provinces; which differences were not determined by 
the command of God; their Jurisdiotion therefore is not of God, 
but of Man, and one has a greater, another a lease, as it 
pleaseth the Prince of the Church. Which argument, if he had 
proved before, that the Pope had had an Umversall Jurisdiotion 
over all Christians, had been for his purpose. But seeing that hath 
not been proved, and that it is notoriously known, the large Juris- 
diotion of the Pope was given him by those that had it, that is, by 
the Eroperours of Rome, (for the Patriarch of Constantinople, upon 
the same title, namely, of being Bishop of the Capitall City of the 
Empire, and Seat of the Emperour, claimed to be equall to him,) 
it fdloweth, that all other Bishops have their Jurisdiction from the 
Soveraigns of the place wherein they exercise the same: And as for 
that cause they have not their Authority de ,Turt Divino; so neither 
hath the Pope hia de Jure Divino, except onely where hee is also the 
Civill Soveraign. 

His flft argument is this, If Biehops have their Jurisdiction 
immediately from Qod, the Pope could not take it from them, for he 
can doe nothing coiUrary to Gods ordination; And this consequence is 
good, and well proved.' But (saith he) the Pope can do this, and has 
done it. This also is granted, so he doe it in his own Dominions, 
or in the Dominions of any other Prince that hath given him that 
Power; but not universally, in Right of the Popedome: For that 
power belqngeth to every Christian Soveraign, within the bounds 
of bis owne Empire, and is inseparable from the Sovereignty. 
Before the People of Israel had (by the commandment of God to 
Samuel) set over themselves a King, after the manner of other 
Nations, the High Priest had the Civill Government; and none but 
he could make, nor depose an mferiour Priest: But that Power was 
afterward.s in the King, as may be proved by this same argument of 
Bellarmine; For if the Priest (be he the High Priest or any other) 
had his Jurisdiotion immediately from God, then the King could 
not take it from him; for he could doe nothing contrary to Gods 
ordinance: But it is certain, that King Solomon (1 Kings 2 26.) 
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deprired Abiathar the High Priest of his Office, and placed Zadok 
(verse 35.) in his room. Kings therefore may in tlie like manner 
Ordaine, and Deprive Bishops, as they shall thinko fit, for the well 
governing of their Subjects. 

His sixth argument is this. If Bishops have their Jurisdiction 
df. Jure Divino (that is, immediaiely from God,) they that main- 
taine it, should bring some Word of God to prove it: But they can 
bring none. The argument is good; I have therefore nothing to say 
against it. But it is an argument no lesse good, to prove the Pope 
himself to have no Jurisdiotion in the Dominion of any other Prince. 

Lastly, hee bringeth for argument, the testimony of two Popes, 
Innocent, and Leo; and I doubt not but hee might have alledged, 
with as good reason, the testimonies of all the Popes almost since 
S. Peter; For considering the love of Power naturally implanted 
in mankind, whosoever were made Pope, he would be tempted to 
uphold the same opinion. Neverthelesse, they should therein 
but doe, as Innocent, and Leo did, bear witnesse of themselves, and 
therefore their wntnesse should not be good. 

In the fift Book he hath four Conclusions. The first is. That the 
Pope ie not Lord of all the world: The second, That the Pope is not Lord 
of all the Christian world: The third. That the Pope (without his 
owne Territory) has not any Temporall Jurisdiction DIRECTLY: 
These throe Conclusions are easily granted. The fourth is. That the 
Pope has (in the Dominions of other Princes) the Supreme Temporall 
Power INDIRECTLY: which is denyod, unlesse heo mean by 
Indirectly, that he has gotten it by Indirect moans; then is that also 
granted. But I understand, that when he saith he hath it Indirectly, 
he means, that such Temporall Jurisdiction belongeth to him of 
Bight, but that this Bight is but a Consequence of his Pastoral! 
authority, the which he could not exercise, unlesse he have the other 
with it: And therefore to the Pastoral! Power (which he calls 
Spirituall) the Supreme Power Civill is necessarily annexed; and 
that thereby hee hath a Bight to change Kingdomes, giving them to 
one, and taking them from another, when he shall think it conduces 
to the Salvation of Souls. 

Before I come to consider the Arguments by which hee would 
prove this Doctrine, it will not bee amisse to lay open the Conse- 
quences of it; that Princes, and States, that have the Civill 
Soveraignty in their Beverall Common-wealths, may bethink them- 
selves, whether it bee convenient for them, and conducing to the 
good of tbeir Subjects, of whom they are to give an account at the 
day of Judgment, to admit the same. 

When it is said, the Pope hath not (in the Territories of other 
States) the Supreme CSvill Power Diteetly, we are to understand, 
he doth not challenge it, as other Civill Soveraigns doe, from the 
originall submission thereto of those that are to be governed. For 
it IS evident, and has already been sufifioiently in this Treatise 
demonstrate, that the Bight of all Soveraigns, is derived originally 
from the consent of every one of those that are to bee governed; 
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whether they that choose him, doe it for their common defence 
against an Enemy, as when they agree amongst themselves to 
appoint a Man, or an Assembly of men to protect them; or whether 
they doe it, to save their lives, by submission to a conquering Enemy. 
The Pope therefore, when he disclaimeth the Supreme CivUl Power 
over other States Directly, denyeth no more, but that his Right 
oometh to him by that way; He ceaseth not for all that, to claime 
it another way, and that is, (without the consent of them that are 
to bo governed) by a Right given him by God, (which bee 
calleth Indirectly,) in his Assumption to the Papacy But by what 
way soever he pretend, the Power is the same; and he may (if it 
bee granted to be his Right) depose Princes and States, as often as 
it is for the Salvation of Soules, that is, as often as he wUl; for he 
olaimeth also the Sole Power to Judge, whether it be to the Salvation 
of mens Souls, or not. And this is the Doctrine, not oiioly that 
Bellarmina here, and many other Doctors teaoh in their Sermons 
and Books, but also that some Counoells have decreed, and the 
Popes have accordingly, when the occasion hath served them, put 
in practise. For the fourth Councell of Lateraii held under Pope 
Innocent the third, (in the third Chap, De Ecereticia,) hath this Canon. 
If a King at the Popes admonition, doe not purge his Kingdoms of 
Hcereliques, and heing Excommunicate for the same, make not satis- 
faction within a yeer, his Subjects are absolved of their Obedience. 
And the practise hereof hath been seen on divers occasions; as in 
the Deposing of Chilpenquc, Eling of Prance; in the Translation of 
the Roman Empire to Oharlcmaine; in the Oppression of John King 
of England; In Transferring the Kingdome of Navarre; and of late 
years, in the League against Henry the third of France, and in many 
more ooourrenoes. I think there' be few Princes that consider not 
this as Injust, and Inconvenient; but I wish they would all resolve 
to bo Kings, or Subieots. Men cannot serve two Masters: They 
ought therefore to ease them, either by holding the Reins of Govern- 
ment wholly in their own hands; or by wholly delivering them into 
the hands of the Pope; that such men as are willing to be obedient, 
may be protected in their obedience. For this distinction of 
Temporall, and Splrituall Power is but words. Power is as really 
divided, and as dangerously to all purposes, by sharing with another 
Indirect Power, as with a Direct one. But to come now to his 
ArMments. 

The first is this, The Oivill Power is subject to the Spirituall : 
Therefore he that hath the Supreme Power Spirituall, hath right to 
command Temporall Princes, and disuse of their Temporalis in order 
to the Spirilmll. As for the distinction of Temporal!, and Spirituall, 
let us consider in what sense it may he said intelhgibly, that the 
Temporall, or Civill Power is subject to the Spirituall. There he 
but two ways that those words can he made sense. For when wee 
say, one Power is subject to another Power, the meaning either is, 
that he which hath the one, is subject to him that hath the other; 
or that the one Power is to the other, as the means to the end. For 
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wee cannot understand, that one Power hath Power over 
another Power, or that one Power can have Right or Com- 
mand over another: For Subjection, Command, Right, and Power 
are accidents, not of Powers, but of Persons: One Power may be 
subordinate to another, as the art of a Sadler, to the art of a Rider 
If then it bee granted, that the Civill Government be ordained as 
a means to bring us to a Spirituall felicity; yet it does not follow, 
that if a King have the Civill Power, and the Pope the Spmtiiall, 
that therefore the King is bound to obey the Pope, more then every 
Sadler is bound to obey every Rider. Therefore as from Sub- 
ordination of an Art, cannot be inferred the Subjection of the 
Professor; so from the Subordination of a Government, cannot be 
inferred lie Subjection of the Governor. When therefore he saith, 
the Civil! Power is Subject to the Spiritual, his meaning is, that the 
Civill Soveraign, is Subject to the Spirituall Soveraign. And the 
Argument stands thus. The Givil Soveraign, is subject to the 
Spirituall ; Therefore the Spirituall Prince may command Tem- 
porall Princes. Where the Conclusion is the same, with the 
Antecedent he should have proved. But to prove it, he alledgeth 
first, this reason. Kings and Popes, Clergy and Laity make hut one 
Gommon-wealth ; that is to say, but one Church : And in all Bodies 
the Members depend one upon another ; But things Spirituall depend 
not on things Temporall ; Therefore Temporall depend on Spirituall, 
And therefore are Subject to them. In which Argumentation there 
be two grosse errours: one is, that all Christian Kings, Popes, 
Clergy, and all other Christian men, make but one Common- wealth: 
Por it is evident that France is one Common -wealth, Spain another, 
and Venice a third, &c. And these consist of Christians; and 
therefore also are several! Bodies of Christians; that is to say, 
severall Churches: And their sevorall Sovereigns Represent them, 
whereby they are capable of commanding and obeying, of domg and 
sufiering, as a natural! man; which no Generali or Universal! Church 
is, till it have a Representant; which it hath not on Earth: for if it 
had, there is no doubt but that aU Christendome were one Common- 
wealth, whose Soveraign were that Representant, both in things 
Spirituall and Temporall: And the Pope to make himself this 
Representant, wanteth three things that our Saviour hath not given 
him, to Command, and to Judge, and to Punish, otherwise than 
(by Excommunication) to run from those that will not Learn of 
him; For though the Pope were Christs onely Vicar, yet he cannot 
exercise his government, till our Saviours second coming; And 
then also it is not the Pope, but St. Peter himselfe, with the other 
Apostles, that are to be Judges of the world. 

The other errour in this hm first Argument is, that he sayes, the 
Members of every Common-wealth, as of a naturall Body, depend 
one of another: It is true, they cohsere together; but they depend 
onely on the Soveraign, which is the Soul of the Common-wealth ; 
which failing, the Common- wealth is dissolved into a Civill war, 
no one man so much os oohiering to another, for want of a common 
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Dependanoe on a known Soveraign; Just as the Members of 
the naturall Body dissolve into Earth, for want of a Soul to hold 
them together. Therefore there is nothing in this similitude, from 
whenoe to inferre a dependanoe of the Laity on the Clergy, or of the 
Temporall Offloers on the Spiritnall; but of both on the Civill 
Soveraign; which ought indeed to (Erect his CSvill commands to 
the Salvation of Souls; but is not therefore subject to any 
but God himsehe. And thus you see the laboured fallacy of 
the first Argument, to deceive such men as distinguish not between 
the Subordination of Actions in the way to the End; and the 
Subjection of Persons one to another in the administration of the 
Means. Eor to every End, the Means are determined by Nature, 
or by God himsolfe supematurally: but the Power to make men use 
the Means, is in every nation resigned (by the Law of Nature, 
which forbiddeth men to violate their Faith given) to the Civill 
Soveraign. 

His second Argument is this. Every Common-wealth, (because U is 
supposed to be perfect and sufficient in U self,) may command any other 
Common-wealth, not stibjecl to it, and force it to cmnge the admxnistra- 
tion of the Government ; nay depose the Prince, and set another in his 
room, %f it cannot otherwise defend it selfe against the injuries he goes 
about to doe them ; much more may a Spirituall Common-wealth 
command a Temporall one to change the administration of their Govern- 
ment, and may depose Princes, and institute others, when they cannot 
otherwise defend the EpirituaU Good. 

That a Common-wealth, to defend it selfe against injuries, may 
lawfully doe all that he hath here said, is very true; and hath already 
in that which hath gone before been sufficiently demonstrateci. 
And if it were also true, that there is now in this world a Spirituall 
Common-wealth, distinct from a Civill Common-wealth, then might 
the Prince thereof, upon injury done him, or upon want of caution 
that injury bo not done him in time to come, repaire, and secure 
himself by Warre; which is in summe, deposing, killing, or subdumg, 
or doing any Act of Hostility. But by the same reason, it would be 
no lesse lavdull for a Civill Soveraign, upon the like injuries done, or 
feared, to make warre upon the Spirituall Soveraign; which I 
beleeve is more than Cardinall Bellarmine would have inferred from 
his own proposition. 

But Spirituall Common-wealth there is none in this world: for 
it is the same thing with the Kingdome of Chrust, which he himselie 
saith, is not of this world; but shall be in the next world, at the 
Resurrection, when they that have lived justly, and heleaved that 
he was the Christ, shall (though they med Naturall bodies) rise 
Spirituall bodies; and then it is, that our Saviour shall judge the 
world, and conquer his Adversaries, and make a Spirituall Common- 
wealth. In the mean time, seeing there are no men on earth, whose 
bodies are Spirituall; there can be no Spirituall Common-wealth 
amongst men that are yet in the fiesh; unlesse wee call Preachers, 
that have Commission to Teach, and prepare men for their reception 
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into the Kingdome of Christ at the Resurrection, a Common-wealth ; 
which I hare proved already to bee none. 

The third Argument w this: It is not lawfull for Christians to 
tolerate an Infidel, or HcereticaU King, tn case he endeavour to draw 
them to his Hoereaie, or Infiddity. Sul to judge tdhether a King draw 
his subjects to Hceresie, or not, hehngeth to the Pope. Therefore 
hath the Pope Sight, to determine whether the Prince he to be deposed, 
or not deposed. 

To this I answer, that both these assertions are false. For 
Christians, (or men of what Religion soever,) if they tolerate not their 
King, whatsoever law hee maketh, though it bee concerning Religion, 
doe violate their faith, contrary to the Divine Law, both Naiurall 
and Positive! Nor is there any Judge of Harwie amongst Subjects, 
but their owne CSvill Soveraign: For Hceresie is nothing else, but a 
private opinion, obstinately rminiained, contrary to the opinion which 
the Pubbque Person (that is to say, the Representant of the Common- 
wealth) hath commanded to be taught. By which it is manifest, that 
an opinion publiquely appointed to bee taught, cannot be Haaresie; 
nor the Soveraign Pl'inoes that authorize them, Hairetiques. For 
Hseretiques are none but private men, that stubbornly defend some 
Doctrine, prohibited by their lawfull Soveraigns. 

But to prove that Chnstians are not to tolerate Infldoll, or 
Hferetioall Kings, he alledgcth a place in Deut. 17. where Cod for- 
biddath the Jews, when they shall set a King over themselves, to 
choose a stranger; And from thence inferreth, that it is unlawfull 
for a Christian, to choose a King, that is not a Christian. And ’tis 
true, that he that is a Christian, that is, hee that hath already 
obliged himself to receive our Saviour when he shall come, for his 
King, shal tempt God too much in choosing for King in this world, 
one that hee knoweth will endeavour, both by terrour, and per- 
awasion to make him violate his faith But, it is (saith hee) the 
same danger, to choose one that is not a Christian, for King, and not 
to depose him, when hee is chosen. To this I say, the question is 
not of the danger of not deposing; but of the Justice of deposing 
him. To choose him, may in some cases bee unjust; but to depose 
him, when ho is chosen, is in no case Just. For it is alwaies violation 
of faith, and consequently against the Law of Nature, which is the 
eternal! Law of God. Nor doe wee read, that any such Doctrine 
was accounted Christian in the time of the Apostles; nor in the time 
of the Romane Emperours, till the Popes had the Gvill Sovoraignty 
of Rome. But to tins he hath teplyed, that the Christians of old, 
deposed not Nero, nor Diodesian, not Julian, nor Valens an Arrian, 
for this cause onely, that they wanted Temporall foroes. Perhaps 
BO. But did our Saviour, who for oalhng for, might have had twelve 
Legions of immortall, invulnerable Angels to assist him, want foroes 
to depose Gceeai, or at least Pdate, that unjustly, without findmg 
fault m him, delivered him to the Jews to bee crucified T Or if the 
Apostles wanted Temporall forces to depose Nero, was it therefore 
aeoesBaiy for them in their EpisUee to the new made Christians, 
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to teaeli thorn (as they did) to obey the Powers constituted over 
them, (whereof Nero in that time was one,) and that they ought 
to obey them, not for fear of their wrath, but for conscience sake ? 
Slmll we say they did not onely obey, but also teach what they meant 
not, for want of strength ? It is not therefore for want of strength, 
but for conscience sake, that Christians ore to tolerate their Heathen 
Princes, or Princes (for I cannot call any one whose Doctrine is the 
Publique Doctrine, an Hseretique) that authorize the teaching of 
an Errour. And whereas for the Temporall Power of the Pope, he 
alledgeth further, that St. Paul (1 Cor. 6.) appointed Judges under 
the Heathen Princes of those times, such as were not ordaine<l by 
those Princes ; it is not true. For St. Paul does but advise them, to 
take some of their Brethren to compound their differences, as 
Arbitrators, rather than to goe to law one with another before the 
Heathen Judges; which is a wholsome Precept, and full of diarity, 
fit to be practised also in the best Christian Common-wealths. And 
for the danger that may arise to Heligion, by the Subjects tolerating 
of an Heathen, or an Erring Prince, it is a point, of which a Subject 
is no competent Judge; or if bee bee, the Popes Temporall Subjects 
may judge also of the Popes Doctrine. For every Qiristian Prince, 
as I have formerly proved, is no lesse Supreme Pastor of his own 
Suhieots, than the Pope of Ills. 

The fourth Argument, is taken from the Baptisme of Kings; 
whoreui, that they may bo made Christians they submit their 
Scepters to Chri.st; and promise to keep, and defend the Qiristian 
Faith. This is true; for Christian Kings are no more but Christs 
Subjects: but they may, for all that, bee the Popes Fellowos; for 
they are Supreme Pastors of their own Subjects; and the Pope is 
no more but King, and Pastor, even m Home it selfe. 

The fifth Argument, is drawn from the words spoken by our 
Saviour, Feed my aheef, by which was given all Power neces- 
sary for a Pastor; as the Power to chase away Wolves, such as are 
Hairetiques; the Power to shut up Rammes, if they be mad, or 
]jush at the other Sheep with their Homes, such os are Evill (though 
Christian) Kings; and Power to give the Flock convenient food: 
From whence hee inferreth, that St. Peter had these three Powers 
given him by Christ. To which I answer, that the last of these 
Powers, is no more then the Power, or rather Command to Teach. 
For the first, which is to chase away Wolves, that is, Hmretiquea, 
the place bee quoteth is (Matth. 7. 16.) Beware offidae Propheta 
whiehconie to you in Shtepa clothing, hut inwardly are ravening Wolves 
But neither are Hairetiqnes false Prophets, or at all Prophets: 
nor (admitting Hseretiques for the Wolves there meant,) were the 
Apostles commanded to kill them, or if they were Kings, to depose 
them; but to beware of, fly, and avoid them: nor was it to St. 
Peter, not to any of the Apostles, but to the multitude of the Jews 
that followed him into tlie mountain, men for the most part not yet 
converted, that hee gave this Counsell, to Beware of false Prophets: 
which therefore it it conferre a Power of chasing away Kings, was 
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given, not onely to pnvate men; but to men that were not at all 
Christians. And as to the Power of Separating, and Shutting up of 
furious Rammes, (by which hee meaneth Christian Kings that refuse 
to submit themselves to the Roman Pastor,) our Saviour refused 
to take upon him that Power m this world himself, but advised to 
let the Corn and Tares grow up together tUl the day of Judgment: 
much lesse did hee give it to St. Peter, or can S Peter give it to the 
Popes. St. Peter, and all other Pastors, are bidden to esteem 
those Christians that disobey the Church, that is, (that disobey the 
Christian Soveraigne) as Heathen men, and as Publicans. Seeing 
then men challenge to the Pope no authority over Heathen Princes, 
they ought to challenge none over those that are to bee esteemed 
as Heathen 

But from the Power to Teaoh onely, hee inferreth also a Coercive 
Power in the Pope, over Kings The Pastor (saith he) must give 
his flock convenient food: Therefore the Pope may, and ought to 
oompoll Kings to doe their duty Out of which it followeth, that 
the Pope, as Pastor of Clinstian men, is King of Kings: which all 
Christian Kings ought indeed either to Confess©, or else they ought 
to take upon themselves the Supreme Pastorall Charge, every one 
in his own Dommion. 

His sixth, and last Argument, is from ExaiMles To which I 
answer, first, that Examples prove nothing: Secondly, that the 
Examples he alledgeth make not so much as a probability of Right. 
The fact of Jehoiada, in Killing Athaliah (2 Kings 11 ) was either 
by the Authority of King Joash, or it was a horrible Crime in the 
Hiffh Priest, which (ever after the election of King Saul) was a mere 
Subject The fact of St. Ambrose, in Exoommunioating Theodosius 
the Emperour, (if it were true hee did so,) was a Capital! Crime. 
And for the Popes, Gregory 1. Greg. 2 Zachary, and Leo 3. their 
Judgments are void, as given in their own Cause; and the Acta 
done by them conformably to this Doctrine, are the greatest Crimes 
(especially that of Zachary) that are incident to Humane Nature. 
And thus much of Power JEccksiasliccill; wherein I had been more 
briefe, forbearing to examine these Arguments of Bellarmine, if they 
had been his, as a Private man, and not as the Champion of the 
Papacy, against all other Christian Princes, and States. 
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CHAP. XLHI 

Of whit is Nbohssary for a Mans Reception into the Kinqdome of 
Heaven 


The most frequent praetext of Sedition, and Civill Warre, in 
Christian Common -wealtlw hath a long time proceeded from a 
difficulty, not yot sufficiently resolved, of obeying at once, both 
God, and Man, then when their Commandements, are one contrary 
to the other. It is manifest enough, that when a man reoeiveth 
two contrary Commands, and knows that one of them is Gods, 
he ought to obey that, and not the other, though it be the command 
even of his lawfull Soveraign (whether a Monarch, or a soveraign 
Assembly,) or the command of his Father. The difficulty therefore 
oonsisteth m this, that men when they are commanded in the name 
of God, know not in divers Casas, whether the command be from 
God, or whether he that commandeth, doe but abuse Gods name for 
some private ends of his own. For as there were m the Church 
of the Jews, many false Prophets, that sought reputation with the 
people, by feigned Dreams, and Visions; so there have been in all 
times in the Ohuroh of Christ, false Teachers, that seek reputation 
with the people, by phantasticaU and false Doctrines, and by such 
reputation (as is the nature of Ambition,) to govern them for their 
private benefit. 

But this difficulty of obeying both God, and the Civill Soveraign 
on earth, to those that can distinguish between what is Neeessa ry, 
and what is not Necessary for their Reception into the Kingdome 
of Ood, is of no moment. For if the command of the Civill Soveraign 
bee such, as that it may be obeyed, without the forfeiture of life 
Eternall; not to obey it is unjust; and the precept of the Apostle 
takes place; Servants obey your Masters in all things; and. Children 
obey your Parents in all things; and the precept of our Saviour, The 
Scribes and Pharisees sit in Moses Ohatre, AU therefore they shall 
say, that observe, and doe. But if the command be such, as cannot 
be obeyed, without being damned to Eternall Death, then it were 
madness e to obey it, and the Counsell of our Saviour takes place, 
(Mat. 10. 28.) Pear not those that kill the body, but cannot kill the soule 
All men therefore that would avoid, both the punishments that 
are to be in this world inflicted, for disobedience to their earthly 
Soveraign, and those that shall be inflicted in the world to come for 
disobedience to God, have need be taught to distinguish well between 
what is, and what is not Necessary to EtemaU S^vation. 

All that IS NBCBSSAnY to Salmiian, is contained m two Vertues, 
Faith in Christ, and Obedience to Laws The latter of these, if it 
were perfect, were enough to us. But because wee are all guilty of 
disobedience to Gods Law, not onely originally in Adam, but also 
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actually by our otfn transgressiona, there is required at our hands 
now, not onely Obedience for the rest of our time, but also a Remission 
of sins for the time past; which Eemission is the reward of our Faith 
in Christ. That nothmg else is Necessarily required to Salvation, 
is manifest from this, that the Kingdoms of Heaven is shut to none 
but to Smners; that is to say, to the disobedient, or transgressors 
of the Law; nor to them, in case they Repent, and Beleeve all the 
Articles of Clinstian Faith, Neces-sary to Salvation. 

The Obedience required at our hands by God, that aooepteth in all 
our actions the Will for the Deed, is a serious Endeavour to Obey 
him ; and is called also by all such names as sigiiifle that Endeavour. 
And therefore Obedience, is sometimes called by the names of 
Charity, and Love, because they imply a Will to Obey; and 
our Saviour himself maketh our Love to God, and to one 
another, a Fulfilling of the whole Law: and sometimes by the name 
of Righteoitsnesse-, for Righteousnesse is but the will to give to every 
one his owne, that is to say, the will to obey the Laws: and some- 
times by the name of Repentance; because to Repent, implyeth a 
turning away from sinne, which is the same, with the return of the 
will to Obedience Whosoever therefore unfeignedly desireth to 
fulfill the Commandements of God, or lepenteth him truely of his 
transgressions, or that loveth God with all his heart, and lus neighbor 
as himself, hath all the Obedience Necassary to his Reogition into 
the Kingdom of God: For if God should require perfect Innocence, 
theie could no flesh be saved. 

But what Commandements are those that God hath given us? 
Are all those Laws which were given to the Jews by the hand of 
Moses, the Commandements of God? If they bee, why are not 
Christians taught to Obey them ? If they be not, what others are 
so, besides the Law of Nature? For our Saviour Christ hath not 
given us new Laws, but Counsell to observe those wee are subject 
to; that is to say, the Laws of Nature, and the Laws of our severall 
Sovereigns : Nor did he make any new Law to the Jews in his Sermon 
on the Mount, but onely expounded the Laws of Moses, to which 
they were subject before. The Laws of God therefore are none but 
the Laws of Nature, whereof the prinoipall is, that we should not 
violate our Faith, that is, a oommandement to obey our Civill 
Soveraigns, which wee constituted over us, by mutuall pact one with 
another. And this Law of God, that commandeth Obedience to the 
Law Civill, commandeth by consequence Obedience to all the 
Precepts of the Bible; which (as I have proved in the precedent 
Chapter) is there onely Law, where the Civill Sovoraign hath made 
it so; and in other places but Counsell; which a man at his own 
peiill, may without injustice refuse to obey. 

Knowing now what is the Obedience Necessary to Salvation, and 
to whom it is due; we are to consider next concerning Faith, whom, 
and why we beleeve; and what are the Articles, or Points neces- 
sarily to he bcleeved by them that shall be saved. And first, for 
the Person whom we beleeve, because it is impossible to beleeve any 
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Person, before we know what he saith, it is necessary he be one that 
we have heard speak. The Person therefore, whom Abraham, 
isaao, Jacob, Moses, and the Prophets beleeved, was God himself, 
that spake unto them supernaturally: And the Person, whom the 
Apostles and Disciples that conversed with Christ beleeved, was our 
Saviour himself. But of them, to whom neither God the Father, 
nor our Saviour ever ^ake, it cannot be said, that the Person whom 
they beleeved, was Gfbd. Tliey beleeved tiie Apostles, and after 
them the Pastors and Doctors of the Church, that recommended 
to their faith the History of the Old and New Testament; so that 
the Faith of Christians ever since our Saviours time, hath had for 
foundation, first, the reputation of their Pastors, and afterward, the 
authority of those that made the Old and New Testament to be 
received for the Rule of Faith; which none could do but Christian 
Soveraignes; who are therefore the Supreme Pastors, and the onely 
Persons, whom Christians now hoar speak from God; except such as 
God speaketh to, in these days supernaturally. But because there 
be many false Prophets gone out tnio the worM, other men ate to 
examine such Spirits (as St John adviseth us, 1 Epistle, Chap. 4. 
ver. 1.) whether they he of Ood or not. And therefore, seeing the 
Examination of Doctrines belongeth to the Supreme Pastor, the 
Person which aU they that have no speoiall revelation are to beleeve, 
is (in every Common-wealth) the Supreme Pastor, that is to say, 
the Oivill Soveraigne. 

The causes why men beleeve any Christian Doctrine, are various: 
For Faith is the gift of God ; and he worketh it in each severall man, 
by such wayes, as it seemeth good unto himself. The most ordinary 
immediate cause of our beleef, conoernmg any point of Christian 
Faith, is, that wee beleeve the Bible to be the Word of God. But 
why wee beleeve the Bible to be the Word of God, is much disputed, 
as all questions must needs bee, that ate not well stated. For they 
make not the question to be. Why we Beleeve it, but, How wee Know 
it-, as if Seleeving and Knowing wore all one. And thenoe while 
one side ground tlieir Knowledge upon the Infallibility of the Ohuroh, 
and the other side, on the Testimony of the Private Spirit, neither 
side oonoludeth what it pretends. For how shall a man know the 
Infallibility of the Church, but by knowmg first the Infallibility of 
the Scripture 7 Or how shall a man know his own Private spirit 
to be other than a beleef, grounded upon the Authority, and Argu- 
ments of his Teachers; or upon a Presumption of his own Gifts? 
Besides, there is nothing in the Scripture, from which can be inferred 
the Infallibility of the Church; much lesse, of any particular Church; 
and least of all, the Infallibility of any particular man. 

It is manifest therefore, that Christian men doe not know, but 
onely beleeve the Scripture to bo the Word of God; and that the 
means of making them beleeve which God is pleased to afford men 
ordinarily, is according to the way of Nature, that is to say, from 
their Teachers. It is the Doctrine of St. Paul conoernmg Christian 
Faith in generall, (Ron. 10. 17.) Faith cometh hy Hearing, that is. 
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by Hearing our lawfull Pastors. He saith also (yer. 14, 16. of tbs 
same Chapter) How shall (hey hdeeve in him of whom they have not 
heard f and Iww shall they hear withoiit a Preacher ? and how shall 
they Preach, exce-pt (hey be sent ? Whereby it is evident, that the 
ordinary cause of beleeving that the Scriptures are the Word of 
God, is the same with the cause of the beleeving of a!1 other Articles 
of our Faith, namely, the Hearing of those that are by the Law 
allowed and appointed to Teach os, as our Parents in their Houses, 
and OUT Pastors in the Churches: Which also is made more manifest 
by experience. For what other cause can there bee assigned, why 
in Christian Common-wealths all men either beleeve, or at least 
profesae the Scripture to bee the Word of God, and in other Common- 
wealths scarce any; but that in Christian Common- wealths they are 
taught it from them infancy; and in other places they are taught 
otherwise ? 

Hut if Teaching be the cause of Faith, why doe not aU beleeve ? 
It is certain therefore that Faith is the gift of God, and hee giveth 
it to whom he will. Neverthelesse, because to them to whom he 
giyetfa it, he giveth it by the means of Teachers, the immediate 
cause of Faith is Hearing. In a School, where many are taught, 
and some profit, others profit not, the cause of learning in them that 
profit, is the Master; yet it cannot be thence inferred, that learning 
is not the gift of God. All good things proceed from God; yet 
cannot all that have them, say they are Inspired; for that implies 
a gift Bupernaturall, and the immediate hand o£ God, which he 
that pretends to, pretends to be a Prophet, and is subject to the 
exammation of the Church. 

But whether men Know, or Beleeve, or Grant the Scriptures to 
be the Word of God; if out oi such places of them, as are without 
obscurity, I shall shew what Articles of Faith are necessary, and 
onely necessary for Salvation, those men must needs Know, Bdeeve, 
or Grant the same. 

The {Vnum Necessartum) Onely Article of Faith, which the 
Scripture maketh simply Necessaiw to Salvation, is this, that Justrs 
IS THE Christ, By the name of Christ, is understood the King, 
which God had before promised by the Prophets of the Old Testa- 
ment, to send into the world, to reign (over the Jews, and over such 
of other nations as should beleeve in him) under himself eternally; 
and to give them that eteinall life, which was lost- by the sin of 
Adam. Which when I have proved out of Scripture, I will further 
shew when, and in what sense some other Articles may bee also 
called Necessary. 

For Proof that the Beleef of this Article, Jesus is the Christ, is all 
the Faith required to Salvation, my first Argument shall bee from 
the Scope of the Evangelists; which was by the description of the 
life of our Saviour, to establish that one Article, Jesus is the Christ. 
The summe of St. Matthews Gospell is this. That Jesus was of the 
stock of David; Born of a Virgin; which are the Marks of the true 
Christ: That the Magi came to worship liim as King of the Jews: 
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That Herod for the same cause sought to kill him: That John 
Baptist proclaimed him: That he preached by himselfe, and his 
Apostles that he was that King: That he taught the Law, not as a 
Scribe, but as a man of Authority: That he cured diseases by his 
Word onely, and did many other Miracles, which were foretold the 
Christ should doe; That he was saluted King when hee entred into 
Jerusalem: That he fore-warned them to beware of all others that 
should pretend to be Christ: That he was taken, accused, and put 
to death, for saying, hee was King: That the cause of his condemna- 
tion written on the Crosse, was Jesus oe Nazaehth, the ICiNa of 
THE Jewbs. All which tend to no other end than this, that men 
should beleeve, that J&sus is the Christ. Such therefore was the 
Scope of St, Matthews Gospel. But the Scope of all the Evangelists 
(as may appear by reading thorn) was the same. Therefore 
the Scope of the whole Gospell, was the establishing of that 
onely Article And St John expressely makes it his conclusion, 
John 20. 31. These things are ivntten, that you may know that Jesus 
is the Christ, the Son of the living Qod. 

My second Argument is taken from the Subject of the Sermons 
of the Apostles, both whilest our Saviour lived on earth, and after 
his Ascension, The Apostles in our Saviours time were sent, 
Luke 9. 2. to Preach the Kingdome of God: Eor neither there, nor 
Mai. 10. 7 giveth he any Commission to them, other than this, 
As ye go. Preach, saying, the Kingdome of Heaven is at hand', that 
is, that i7flsus is the Messiah, the Christ, the King which was to come. 
That their Preaching also after his ascension was the same, is 
manifest out of Acts Yl. 6. They drew (saith St. Luke) Jason and 
certain Brethren unto the Rulers of the City, crying. These that have 
turned the world upside down are come hither also, whom Jason hath 
received. And these all do contrary to the Decrees of Caesar, saying, 
that there is another King, one Jesus: And out of the 2. & 3. verses 
of the same Chapter, where it is said, that St. Paul as-his manner was, 
went in unto them ; and three Sabbath dayes reasoned with them out 
of the Scriptures ; opening and alledging, that Christ must needs have 
suffered, and risen againe from the dead, and that this Jesus (whom 
hee preached) is Christ. 

The third Argument is, from those places of Scripture, by which all 
the Faith required to Salvation is declared to be Easie. For if an 
inward assent of the mind to all the Doctrines concerning Christian 
Faith now taught, (whereof the greatest part are disputed,) were 
necessary to Salvation, there would be nothing in the world so hard, 
as to be a Christian. The Thief upon the Crosse though repenting, 
could not have been saved for saying. Lord remember me when thou 
commest into thy Kingdome-, by whloh he testified no beleefe of any 
other Article, but this. That Jesus was the King. Not could it bee 
said (as it is Mat. 11. 30.) that Christs yoke is Easy, and hts burthen 
Light: Nor that Little Children beleeve in him, as it is Matth. 18. 6. 
Nor could St. Paul have said (1 Cor. 1. 21.) It pleased Qod by the 
Foolishnesse of preaching, to save them that beleeve: Nor could St. 
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Paul hiruseW have been sared, much lease have been bo great a 
Doctor of the Church so suddenly, that never perhaps thought of 
Transubstantiation, nor Purgatory, nor many other Articles now 
obtruded. 

The fourth Argument is taken from places expresse, and such as 
receive no controversie of Interpretation; as first, John 6 . 89. 
Seaich the Scnpturee, for in them yee Omike yet have eteinall life; 
and they are they that testi/ie of mee. Our Saviour here speaketh of 
the Scriptures onely of the Old Testament; for the Jews at that 
time could not search the Scriptures of the New Testament, which 
were not written. But the Old Testament hath nothing of Christ, 
but the Maike.s by which men mi^ht know him when hee came; 
as that he should descend from David; be bom at Bethlem. and of 
a Virgin; doe great Miracles, and the like. Therefore to beleeve 
that this Jesus was He, was sufficient to etemall life: but more 
than sufficient is not Necessary, and consequently no other Article 
is requh’ed. Again, {John 11 26.) Whosoever Hveih and beleeveth in 
mee, shall not die eternally. Therefore to beleeve in Christ, is faith 
sufficient to eternall life; and consequently no more faith than that 
is Necessary, But to beleeve m Jesus, and to beleeve that Jesus is 
the Christ, is all one, as appeareth in the verses immediatelyfollowing 
For when our Saviour (verse 26.) had said to Martha, Beleevest 
thou this f she answereth (verse 27.) Yea Lord, I beleeve that thou 
art the Christ, the Son ofOod, which should come into the world-. There- 
fore this Article alone is faith sufficient to life eternall; and more 
than sufficient is not Necessary. Thirdly, John 20 31. These 
things are vynlten that yee might beleeve, Thai Jesus is the Christ, the 
Son of Ood, and that ieleeving yee might have life through his name. 
There, to beleeve that Jesus is the Christ, is faith sufficient to the 
obtaining of life; and therefore no other Article is Necessary. 
Fourthl;g, 1 John i. 2 Every Spirit that eonfesseth that Jesus Chnst 
is come in the flesh, is of Ood. And 1 Joh. 6. 1. Whosoever beleeveth 
that J esus is the Christ, is bom of Ood. And verse 6. Who is hee that 
overcommeth the world, but he that beleeveth that Jesus is the Son of 
Ood ? Fiftly, Act. 8. ver. 36, 37. See (saith the Eunuch) here is 
water, what doth hinder me to he baptized > And Philip said. If 
thou beleevest with all thy heart thou rmyst. And hee answered and ' 
said, I beleeve that Jesus Christ is the Son of Ood. Therefore this 
Article beleeved, Jesus is the Christ, is sufficient to Baptisms, that 
is to say, to our Keception into the Kingdome of God, and by 
consequence, onely Neoessaiy. And generally in all places where 
our Saviour saith to any man, Thy faith hath saved thee, the cause he 
saith it, is some Confession, which directly, or by consequence, 
implyeth a beleef, that Jesus is the Christ. 

The last Argument is from the places, where this Article is made 
the Foundation of Faith: For he that holdeth the Foundation shall 
bee saved. Which places are firat, Mat. 24. 23. If any man shall 
say unto you, Loe, here is Christ, or there, beleeve it not, for there shall 
arise false Christs, and false Prophets, and shall shew great signes and 
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wr>7ide,rs, <6o. Here wee see, this Article /sms is {he Christ, must hee 
held, though hee that shall teach the oontraTy should doe great 
miracles. The second place is, Qcil. 1. 8. Thovgh we, or an Angdl 
from Heaven 'preach any other QospeU unto you, than that wee have 
preached unto you, let him bee acmrsed. But the Gospell which 
Paul, and the other Apostles, preached, was onely this Article, 
that Jcstts is the Christ: Therefore for the Beleef of this Article, 
we are to reject the Authority of an Angell from heaven; much 
more of any mortall man, if he teach the contrary. This is therefore 
the Pundamentall Article of Christian Faith. A third place is, 
1 Joh. 4. 1. Beloved, beleeve not every spirit. Herd>y yee shall know 
the Spirit of God; every spirit that confesselh that Jesus Christ is 
come in the flesh, is of God. By which it is evident, that this Article, 
is the measure, and rule, by which to estimate, and examine all other 
Articles; and is therefore onely Fundamental!. A fourth is, 
Matt. 16 18. where after St. Peter had professed this Article, saying 
to our Saviour, Thou art Christ the Son of the livinp God, Our Saviour 
answered. Thou art Peter, and upon this Bock / will build my Ohmch: 
from whence I inforre, that this Article is that, on which all other 
Doctrines of the Church are Wit, as on their Foundation. A fift 
IS (1 Cor. 3. ver. 11, 12, &o ) Othe/r Foundation can no man lay, than 
that which is laid, Jesus is the Christ. Now if any man build upon 
this Foundation, Gold, Silver, prelious Slones, Wood, Hay, Stubble ; 
Every mans work shall be made manifest ; For the Day shall declare 
it, became it shall be revealed by fire, and the fire shall try every mans 
work, of what sort it is. If any mans work cAide, which he hath built 
thereupon, he shall receive, a reward : If any mans work shall be burnt, 
he shall suffer losse ; but he himself shall be saved, yet so as by fire. 
Which words, being partly plain and easie to understand, and partly 
allegonoall and difficult; out of that which is plain, may be inferred, 
that Pastors that leach this Foundation, that Jesus is the Christ, 
though they draw from it false consequences, (which all men are 
sometimes subject to,) they may neverthelesse bee saved; much 
more that they may bee saved, who being no Pastors, but Hearers, 
beleeve that which is by their lawfull Pastors taught them. There- 
fore the beleef of this Article is sufficient; and by consequence, 
there is no other Article of Faith Necessarily required to Salvation. 

Now for the part which is Allegoricall, as That the fire shall try 
every mans work, and that They shall be saved, bvi so as by fire, or 
through fire, (for the origiiiall is Sii irvpin,) it maketh nothing against 
this conclusion which I have drawn from the other words, that are 
plain. Neverthelesse, because upon this place there hath been an 
argument taken, to prove the fire of Purgatory, I will also here offer 
you my conj ecture oonoerning the meaning of tW triall of Doctrines, 
and saving of men as by Fire. The Apostle here seemeth to allude 
to tlie words of the Prophet Zachary, Ch. 13. 8, 9, who speaking of 
the Restauration of the Kingdome of God, saith thus. Two parts 
therein shall be cut off, and die, but the third shall he left therein ; And 
I mil bring the third part through the Fire, and wm refine them as 
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Stiver IS refined, and will try them, as Gold is tryed ; they shall call on 
the name of the Lord, and I vnU hear them. The day of Judgment, 
is the day of the Eeatauration of the Kmgdome of God; and at 
that day it is, that St, Peter tells us 1 shall be the Conflagration 
of the world, wherein the wicked shall perish; but the remnant 
which God wdl save, shall passe through that Fire, unhurt, and be 
therein (as Silver and Glold are refined by the fire from their drosse) 
tryed, and refined from their Idolatry, and be made to call upon the 
name of the true God. Alluding whereto St. Paul here saith, That 
the Day (that is, the Day of Judgment, the Great Day of our Saviours 
oomming to restore the Kmgdome of God in Israel) shall try eveiy 
mans doctrine, by Judging, which are Gold, Silver, Pretious Stones, 
Wood, Hay, Stubble; And then they that have built false Con- 
sequenoes on the true Foundation, shall see their Doctrines 
condemned; neverthelesse they themselves shall he saved, and 
passe unhurt through this universall Fire, and live eternally, to 
call upon the name of the true and onely God. In which sense 
there as nothing that aocordeth not with the rest of Holy Scripture, 
or any glimpse of the fire of Purgatory. 

But a man may here aske, whether it bee not as necessary to 
Salvation, to beleeve, xihat God is Omnipotent; Creator of the world, 
that Jesus Christ is risen; and that all men else shall rise again 
from the dead at the last day; as to beleeve, that J esus is the Omist. 
To which I answer, they are; and so are many more Articles: but 
they are such, as are contained in this one, and may be deduced 
from it, with more, or lesse difficulty. For who is there that does 
not see, that they who beleeve Jesus to be the Son of the God of 
Israel, and that the Israelites had for God the Omnipotent Creator 
of all things, doe thcrem also beleeve, that God is the Omnipotent 
Creator of all things ? Or how can a man beleeve, that Jesus is the 
King that shall reign eternally, unlesse hee beleeve him also risen 
again from the dead? For a dead man cannot exercise the OflBoa 
of a King In summe. he that holdeth this Foundation, Jesus is the 
Ohnst, holdeth Bxpressely all that hee seeth rightly deduced from 
it, and Implicitely all that is consequent thereunto, though he have 
not skill enough to discern the consequence. And therefore it 
holdeth still good, that the beleef of this one Article is sufficient 
faith to obtaine remission of sinnes to thePemfenf, and consequently 
to bring them into the Kingdoms of Heaven. 

Now that I have shewn, that all the Obedience required to 
Salvation, consisteth in the will to obey the Law of God, that is to 
say, in Eepentance; and all the Faith required to the same, is 
comprehended in the beleef of this Article Jesus is the Christ-, I will 
further alledge those places of the Gospell, that prove, that all that 
is Necessary to Salvation is contained in both these joined together. 
The men to whom St, Peter preached on the day of Pentecost, 
next after the Ascension of our Saviour, asked him, and the rest of 
the Apostles, saying {Aet. 2. 37.) Men and Brethren what shall we doe f 
> 2 Pet 3 V 7. 10. X2. 
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To whom St. Peter answered (in the next verse) Repent, and he 
Bapkwd, every one of yon, for ike remission of sins, and ye shall receive 
the gift of the Holy Ghost. Therefore Repentance, and Baptisme, 
that is, heleeviag that d'eszis is the Christ, is all that, is Necessary to 
Salvation. Again, our Saviour being asked by a certain Ruler, 
{Luke 18 18.) What shall I doe to inherits etemaUlife? Answered 
(verse 20.) Thou hnowesl the Gommandemenls, Doe not commit 
Adultery, Doe not Kill, Doe not Steal, Doe not hear false witnesse. 
Honor thy Father, and thy Mother: which when he said he had 
observed, our Saviour added. Sell all thou hast, give it to the Poor, 
and come and follow me: which was as much as to say. Relye on me 
that am the King: Therefore to fulfill the Law, and to beleeve that 
Jesus is the King, is all that is required to bring a man to eternal 
life. Thirdly, St. Paul saith(JJow. 1. 17.) The Just shall livehv Faith-, 
not every one, but the Just-, therefore Faith and Justice (that is, 
the will to be Just, or Repentance) are all that is Necessary to life 
eternall And (Mark 1 16.) our Saviour preached, saying, The time 
is fulfilled, and the Kingdom of God is at hand. Repent and Beleeve the 
Evangile, that is, the Good news that the Christ was come. There- 
fore to Repent, and to Beleeve that Jesus is the Christ, is all that is 
required to Salvation. 

Seeing then it is Necessary that Faith, and Obedience (implyed 
in the word Repentance) do both conourro to our Salvation; the 
question by which of the two we are Justified, is impertinently 
disputed. Neverthelesse, it will not be impertinent, to make mani- 
fest in what manner each of them contributes thereunto; and in 
what sense it is said, that we are to be Justified by the one, and by 
the other. And first, if by Righteousnesse be understood the 
Justice of the Works themselves, there la no man that can be saved; 
for there is none that hath not transgressed the Law of God. And 
therefore when wee are said to be Justified by Works, it is to be 
understood of the Will, which God doth alwaies accept for the Work 
it selfe, as well in good, as m evill men. And in this sense onely it 
IS, that a man is called Jusi, or Unjust; and that his Justice Justifies 
him, that is, gives him the title, in Gods acceptation, ot Just; and 
renders him capable of living by his Faith, which before he was not. 
So that Justice Justifies in that sense, in which to Justifie, is the 
same that to Denominate a man Just; and not in the signification 
of discharging the Law; whereby the punishment of his sins should 
be unjust. 

But a man is then also said to be Justified, when his Plea, though 
in it selfe unsufflcient, is accepted; as when we Plead our Will, our 
Endeavour to fulfill the Law, and Repent us of our failings, and God 
acoepteth it for the Performance it selfe: And because God aocepteth 
not the Will for the Deed, but onely in the Faithful!, it is therefore 
Faith that makes good our Plea; and in this sense it is. that Faith 
onely Justifies: So that Fatih and Obedience are both Necessary 
to Salvation ; yet in severall senses each of them is said to 
Justifie. 
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Having thus shevm what is Necessary to Salvation; it is not 
hard to reconcile our Obedience to God, with our Obedience to the 
Civill Soveraign; who is either Christian, or Infidel, If he bee a 
Christian, he aUoweth the bdeefe of this Article, that Jems is the 
Christ; and of all the Articles that are contained in, or are by 
eiridont consequence deduced from it: which is all the Paith Neces- 
sary to Salvation. And because he is a Soveraign, ha requireth 
Obedience to all his owne, tliat is, to all the Civill Laws; m which 
also are contained aU the Laws of Nature, that is, all the Laws of 
God: for besides the Laws of Nature, and the Laws of the Church, 
which axe part of the Civill Law, (for the Church that can make 
Laws is the Common- wealth,) there bee no other Laws Divine 
Whosoever therefore obeyeth his Christian Soveraign, is not thereby 
hindred, neither from beleeving, nor from obeying God. But 
suppose that a Christian King should from this Poundation Jesus 
is the Christ, draw some false consequences, that is to say, make some 
superstruotions of Hay, or Stubble, and command the teachmg of 
the same; yet seemg St. Paul says, he shal be saved; much more 
shall he be saved, that teacheth them by his command; and much 
more yet, he that teaches not, but onely beleeves his lawfull Teacher. 
And in case a Subject be forbidden by the Civill Soveraign to pro- 
fesse some of those his opinions, upon what just ground can he 
disobey ? Christian Kings majr erre m deducing a Consequence, but 
who shall Judge? Shall a pnvate man Judge, when the question 
is of his own obedience? or shall any man Judg but he that is 
appointed thereto by the Church, that is, by the Civill Soveraign 
that representeth it? or if the Pope, or an Apostle Judge, may ho 
not erre in deducing of a consequence? did not one of the two, St 
Peter, or St. Paul erre in a superstructure, when St. Paul withstood 
St. Peter to his face? There can therefore be no oontradiotion 
between the Laws of God, and the Laws of a Christian Common- 
wealth. 

And when the Qvill Soveraign is an Infidel, every one of his own 
Subjects that resisteth him, sinneth against the Laws of God (for 
such as are the Laws of Nature,) and rejeoteth the oounaell of the 
Apostles, that admonisheth all Christiaiw to obey their Princes, and 
all Children and Servants to obey their Parents, and Masters, in all 
things. And for their Faith, it is intemall, and invisible; They 
have the licence that Naaman had, and need not put themselves into 
danger for it. But if they do, they ought to expect their reward 
in Heaven, and not complain of their Lawfull Soveraign; much lesse 
make warre upon him. Por he that is not glad of any just occasion 
of Martyrdome, has not the faith he professeth, hut pretends it 
onely, to set some colour upon his own contumacy. But what 
Infidel idng is so unreasonable, as knowing he has a Subject, that 
waiteth for the second comming of Christ, after the present world 
sjiall bee burnt, and intendeth then to obey him (which is the intent 
oif beleeving that Jesus is the Christ,) and in the mean time thinketh 
himself bound to obey the Laws of that Infidel King, (which all 
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Christaana are obliged'in oonscienoe to doe,) to put to death, or to 
persecute such a Subject? 

And thus much shall suffice, oonoerning the Kingdome of God, 
and Policy Eooieaiastioall. Wherein T pretend not to advance any 
Position of my own, but onely to shew what are the Consequences 
that seem to me deduoible from the Principles of Christian Pohtiques, 
(which are the holy Soriptures,) m confirmation of the Power oi 
Civill Sovoraigns, and the Duty of their Subject, s. And in the 
allegation of Scripture, I have endeavoured to avoid such texts as 
are of obscure, or controverted Interpretation; and to alledge none, 
but in such sense as is most plam, and agreeable to the harmony and 
scope of the whole Bible, wWh was written for the re-establishment 
of the Kingdome of God in Christ, For it is not the bare Words, 
but the Scope of the wnter that giveth the true light, by which any 
writing is to bee mterpreted; and they that insist upon single 
Texts, without oonsidering the main Designe, can derive no thing 
from them oleerly ; but rather by casting atomes of Scripture, as dust 
before mens eyes, make every thing more obscure than it is; an 
ordinary artifice of those that seek not the truth, but thoir own 
advantage. 




PART IV 

OF THE KINGDOME OF DARKNESSE 


CHAP. XLIV 

Of Spirituall Dark7iesse from Misintubprbtation of Scripture 

Bbsidbs these Soveraign Powers, Divine, and Humane, of whioh 
I hare hitherto discoursed, there m mention in Scripture of another 
Power, namely, i that of tlie Buie) 3 of the Darknesse of this world, 
^the Kingdoms of Satan, and ®/7ie Principality of Bedzdnib over 
Doemons, that is to say, over Phantasmes that appear in the Air: 
For whioh cause Satan is also called * the Prince of the Power of the 
Air; and (because he ruleth in the darknesse of this world) « The 
Prince of this world: And in consequence hereunto, they who are 
under his Dominion, m opposition to the faithfull (who are the 
Children of the Light) are called the Children of Darknesse. For 
seeing Beelzebub is Prince of Phantasmes, Inhabitants of his 
Dominion of Air and Darknesse, the Children of Darknesse, and 
these Dsemons, Phantasmes, or Spirits of Illusion, signifie alle- 
gorically the same thing. This considered, the Kingdome of Darli- 
nesse, as it is set forth in these, and other pLioes of the Scripture, 
is nothing else but a Confederacy of Deceivers, that to obtain dominion 
over men in this present world, endeavour by dark, and erroneous 
Doctrines to extinguish in them the Light, both by Nature, and of the 
Oospell ; and so to dis-prepare them for the Kingdoms of God to come. 

As men that are utterly deprived from their Nativity, of the light 
of the bodily Eye, have no Idea at all, of any such light; and no 
man conceives in his imagination any greater light, than he hath 
at some time, or other, perceived by his outward Senses; so also is 
it of the light of the Gospel, and of the light of the Understanding, 
that no man can conceive there is any greater degree of it, than that 
whioh he hath already attained unto. And from hence it cornea to 
passe, that men have no other means to acknowledge their owne 
Darknesse, but onely b^ reasoning from the un-foreseen mischances, 
that befall them in their waj^s; The Dark^t part of the Kingdom 
of Satan, is that which is without the Church of God; that is to 
say, amongst them that beleeve not in Jesus Christ. But we cannot 
say, that therefore the Church enjoyeth (as the land of Goshen) all 
1 Eph. 6, 12. ’ Mat. iz. a6. • Mat. g. 34. 

* Eph. 2. z. • John 16. 11, 
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the light, which to the performance of the work enjoined us by God, 
is necessary. Whence comes it, that in Chriatendome there has 
been, almost from the time of the Apostles, such justling of one 
another out of their places, both by forraign, and CivUl war ? such 
stumbling at every little asperity of their own fortune, and every 
little eminence of that of other men 7 and suoh diversity of ways in 
running to the same mark, Fehmty, if it be not Night amongst us, 
or at least a Mist 7 wee are therefore yet in the Dark. 

The Enemy has been here in the Night of our naturall Ignorance, 
and sown the tares of Spiriluall Errors; and that. First, by abusing, 
and putting out tlie light of the Scriptures: For we erre, not knowing 
the Soripture.s. Secondlv, by introducing the Dsemonology of the 
Heathen Poets, that is to say, their fabulous Doctrine concerning 
Dismons, which are but Idols, or Phantasma of the braine, without 
any reall nature of their own, distinct from humane fancy; such as 
are dead mens Ghosts, and Fairies, and other matter of old Wives 
tales Thirdly, by mixing with the Scripture divers rehques of the 
Religion, and much of the vain and erroneous Philosophy of the 
Greeks, especially of Aristotle. Fourthly, by minglmg with both 
these, false, or uncertain Traditions, and fained, or uncertain History. 
And so we come to erre, by gmng heed to seducing Spirits, and the 
Deemonology of such as speah lies in Hypocrisie, (or as it is in the 
Originall, 1 Tim. 4. 1, 2. of those that play the part of lyars) with a 
seared conscience, that is, contrary to their own knowledge. Con- 
cerning the first of these, which is the Seducing of men by abuse of 
Scripture, I intend to speak briefly in this Chapter. 

The greatest, and main abuse of Sonptnre, and to which almost 
all the rest are either consequent, or subservient, is the wresting 
of it, to prove that the Kingdome of God, mentioned so often in the 
Scripture, is the present Church, or multitude of Christian men now 
liviM, or that being dead, are to rise again at the last day: whereas 
the Kingdome oi God was first instituted by the Ministery of Moses, 
over the Jews onely; who are therefore called his Peculiar People; 
and censed afterward, in the eleotion of Saul, when they refused to 
be governed by God any more, and demanded a King after the 
manner of the nations; which God himself consented unto, as I 
have more at large proved before, in the 36. Chapter. After that 
time, there was no other Kingdome of God in the world, by any 
Pact, or otherwise, than ho ever wm, is, and shall be King, of ail 
men, and of all creatures, as governing according to his Will, by his 
infinite Power. Neverthelesse, he promised by his Prophets to 
restore this his Government to them again, when the time he hath 
in his secret counsell appointed for it shall bee fully come, and when 
they shall turn unto him by repentance, and amendment of life: 
and not onely so, but he invited also the Gentiles to come in, and 
enjoy the happinesse of his Reign, on the same conditions of con- 
version and repentance; and hee promised also to send his Son into 
the world, to expiate the sins of them all by his death, and to prepare 
them by his Doctrine, to receive him at his second coming: Which 
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second coming not yet being, the Kingdome of God is not yet come, 
and wee are not now under any other Sings by Pact, but our Civil) 
Soveraigris ; saving onely, that Christian men are already in the 
Kingdome of Grace, in as much as they have already the Promise 
of being received at his oomming againe. 

Consequent to this Errour, that the present Church is Christs 
Kingdoms, there ought to be some one Man, or Assembly, by whose 
mouth our Saviour (now in heaven) speaketh, givoth law, and which 
representoth his Person to all Christians, or divers Men, or divers 
Assemblies that doe the same to divers parts of Christendome. 
This power Regal under Christ, being challenged, universally by the 
Pope, and in particular Common-wealths by Assemblies of the 
Pastors of the place, (when the Scripture gives it to none but to 
Civill Soveraigns,) comes to be so passionately disputed, that it 
putteth out the Light of Nature, and oauseth so great a Garknosse 
in mens understandmg, that they see not who it is to whom they 
have engaged their obedience. 

Consequent to this claim of the Pope to Vicar Generali of Christ 
in the present Church, (supposed to be that Kingdom of his, to 
which we ate addressed in the Gospel,) is the Doctrine, that it is 
necessary for a Christian King, to receive his Crown by a Bishop; 
as if it were from that Ceremony, that ho derives the clause of De.i 
gratid, in his title , and that then onely he is made King by the favour 
of God, when he is crowned by the authority of Goefe universal! 
Vicegerent on earth; and that every Bishop whosoever be his 
Sovereign, taketh at his Consecration an oath of absolute Obedience 
to the Pope, Consequent to the same, is the Doctrine of the fourth 
Counoell of Lateran, hold under Pope Innocent the third, (Chap. 3. 
de Emreticia.) That if a King at the Popes admonition, doe not purge 
hts Kingdome of Hasresies, and being excommunicate for the same, 
doe not give satisfaction within a year, his Subjects aie absolved oj 
the bond of their obedience. Where, by Hoeresies are understood all 
opinions which the Church of Rome hath forbidden to be maintained, 
And by this means, as often as there is any repugnancy between 
the Politicall designes of the Pope, and other Christian Princes, as 
there is very often, there ariseth such a Mist amongst their Subjects, 
that they know not a stranger that thrusteth hunself into the throne 
of their lawful! Prince, from him whom they had themselves placed 
there; and in tliis Darknesse of mind, are mode to fight one against 
another, without discerning their enemies from their friends, under 
the conduct of another mans ambition. 

From the same opinion, that the present Church is the Kingdome 
of God, it proceeds that Pastoiu’S, Deacons, and all other Ministers 
of the Church, take the name to themselves of the Clergy, giving 
to other Christians the name of Laity, that is, simply People, For 
Clergy signifies those, whose maintenance is that Revenue, which 
God having reserved to himselfe during his Reign over the Israelites, 
assigned to the tribe of Levi (who were to ba his publique Ministers, 
and had no portion of land set them out to live on, as then’ 
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brethren) to be their inheritance. The Pope therefore, (pretending 
the present Church to be, as the Realme of Israel, the Kingdome of 
God) challenging to himselfe and his subordinate Ministers, the lilte 
revenue, as the Inheritance of God, the name of Clergy was siitahle 
to that claime. And ihenee it is, that Tithes, and other tributes 
paid to the Levites, as Gods Right, amongst the Israelites, have a 
long time been demanded, and taken of Christians, by Eoolesi- 
astiques. Jure, divmo, that is, in Gods Right. By which meanes, 
the people every where were obliged to a double tribute; one to the 
State, another to the Clergy; whereof, that to the Clergy, being the 
tenth of their revenue, is double to that which a King of Athens 
(and esteemed a Tyrant) exacted of his subjects for the defraying 
of all publique charges: For he demanded no more but the twentieth 
part; and yet abundantly mamtained therewith the Commonwealth. 
And in the Kingdome of the Jewes, during the Saoerdotall Reigne 
of God, the Tithes, and Offermgs wore the whole Publique Revenue, 

From the same mistaking of the present Church for the Kingdom 
of God, came in the distmotion betweene the Oivill and the Gamn 
Laws: The Civil Law being the Acts of Soveraigiu in their own 
Dominions, and the Canon Law being the Acts of the Pope in the 
same Dominions, Which Canons, though they were but Canons, 
that is. Rules Pro'pounded, and but voluntarily received by Christian 
Princes, till the translation of the Empire to OJiarlemain; yet after- 
wards, as the power of the Pope enoreased, became Buies Com- 
manded, and the Emperonrs themselves (to nvoyd greater niisohiofes, 
which the people blmded might be led into) were forced to let them 
passe for Laws. 

From hence it is, that in all Dominions, where the Popes Eoolesi- 
astioall power is entirely received, Jewes, Turkes, and Gentiles, are 
in the Roman Church tolerated in their Religion, as farre forth, as 
in the exercise and profession thereof they offend not against the 
civill power: whereas in a Chnstian, though a stranger, not to be 
of the Roman Religion, is Capitall; because the Pope pretendeth 
that all Christians are his Subjeots. For otherwise it were as much 
against the law of Nations, to persecute a Christian stranger, for 
professing the Religion of his owne oountrji, as an InfideU; or rather 
more, in as much as they that are not against Christ, are with him. 

From the same it is, that in every Christian State there are certaine 
men, that are exempt, by Eoolesiasticall hberty, from the tributes, 
and from the tribunals of the Civil State; for so are the secular 
Clergy, besides Monks and Friars, which in many places, bear so 
great a proportion to the common people, as if need were, there 
might be raised out of them alone, an Army, suflSoient for any warre 
the Church mihtant should imploy them m, against their owne, 
or other Princes. 

A second generall abuse of Scripture, is the turning of Consecration 
into Conjuration, or Enchantment. To Consecrate, is in Scripture, 
to Offer, Give, or Dedicate, in pious and decent language and gesture, 
a man, or any other thing to God, by separating of it from common 
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use; that ia to say, to Sanctifie, or make it Gods, and to be used only 
by those, whom God hath appointed to be his Publiko Ministers, 
(as I have already proved at large in the 35. Chapter;) and thereby 
to change, not the thing ConseOrated, but onely the use of it, from 
being Profane and common, to be Holy, and peouhar to Gods service. 
But when by such words, the nature or quahtie of the thing it selfe. 
is pretended to be changed, it is not Consecration, but either an 
extraordinary worke of God, or a vaine and impious Conjuration. 
But seeing (for the frequency of pretending the change of ISTature 
in their Consecrations,) it cannot be esteemed a work extraordinary, 
it IS no other than a Gonjuratton or Incantation, whereby they would 
have men to beleeve an alteration of Nature that is not, contrary 
to the testimony of mans Sight, and of all the rest of his Senses. 
As for example, when the Priest, in stead of Consecrating Bread and 
Wine to Gods peculiar service in the Sacrament of the Lords Supper, 
(which ia but a separation of it from the common use, to signifie, 
that ia, to put men m mind of their Redemption, by the Passion of 
Christ, whose body was broken, and blood shed upon the Crosse 
for our transgressions,) pretends, that by saying of the words of our 
Saviour, This ia my Body, and This ia my Shod, the nature 
of Bread ia no more there, but his very Body; notwithstanding 
there appeareth not to the Sight, or other Sense of the Receiver, 
any thing that appeared not before the Conseoration. The Egyptian 
Conjurers, that are said to have turned their Rods to Serpents, 
and the Water into Bloud, are thought but to have deluded the senses 
of the Spectators by a false shew of things, yet are esteemed 
Enchanters ! But what should wee have thought of them, if tliere 
had appeared in their Rods nothing hire a Serpent, and m the Water 
enchanted, nothing like Bloud, nor Mce any thing else but Water, 
but that they had faced down the King, that they were Serpents 
that looked like Rods, and that it was Bloud that seemed Water ? 
That had been both Enchantment, and Lying And yet in this 
daily act of the Priest, they doe the very same, by turning the holy 
words into the manner of a Charme. which produoetli nothing new 
to the Sense; but they face us down, that it hath turned the Bread 
into a Man; nay more, into a God; and require men to worship it, 
as if it were our Saviour himself present God and Man, and thereby 
to commit most grosse Idolatry, For if it bee enough to excuse 
it of Idolatry, to say it is no more Bread, but God; why should not 
the same excuse serve the Egyptians, m case they had the faces to 
say, the Leeks, and Onyons they worshipped, were not very Leeks, 
and Onyons, hut a Divinity under their apectes, or hkonesse. The 
words, This ia my Body, are equivalent to these. This signifies, or 
represents my Body, and it is an ordinary figure of Speech: but to 
take it hteraliy, ia an abuse; nor though so t^en, can it extend any 
further, than to the Bread which Christ himself with his own hands 
Consecrated. For hee never said, that of what Bread soever, any 
Priest whatsoever, should say, This ia my Body, or, This is Christa 
Body, the same should presently be transubstantiated. Nor did the 
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Church of Eome ever establish this Transubstantiation, till the time 
of Innocent the third; which was not above 500. years agoe, when 
the Power of Popes was at the Highest, and the Darknesse of the 
lime grown so great, as men discerned not the Bread that was given 
them to eat, especially when it was stamped with the figure of Christ 
upon tlie Crosse, as if they would have men beleeve it were Transub- 
stantiated, not onely mto the Body of Christ, but also into the Wood 
of his Crosse, and that they did eat both together in the Sacrament. 

The like Incantation, m stead of Consecration, is used also m the 
Sacrament of Baptisme- Where the abuse of Gods name in each 
severall Person, and in the whole Trinity, with the sign of the Crosse 
at each name, maketh up the Charm: As first, when they make the 
Holy water, the Priest saith, I Conjure thee, ikou Creature of Water, 
tn the name of God the Father Almighty, and in the name of Jesua 
Christ his onely Son our Lord, and in rnrtue of the Holy Ghost, that 
thou become Conjured water, to drive away all the Powers of the Enemy, 
and to eradicate, and supplant the Enemy, the. And the same in 
the Benediction of the Salt to be mmgled with it; That thou 
become Conjured Salt, that aU Phantasmea, and Knavery of the 
DemUa fraud may fly and depart from the place wherein thou art 
sprinkled} and every undean Spirit bee Conjured by Him that 
shall come to judg the quwlce and the dead. The same in the 
Benediction of the Oyle, That all the Power of the Enemy, aU the 
Host of the Devill, all Assaults and Phantasmea of Satan, may be diiven 
away by this Creature of Oyle. And for the Infant that is to be 
Baptized, he is subject to many Charms: First, at the Church dore 
the Priest blows thrice in the Childs face, and sayes, Ooe out of him 
unclean Spirit, and gwe place fo the Holy Ghost the Comforter, As if 
all Children, till blown on by the Priest were Dsemoniaques: Again, 
before his entrance into the Church, he saith as before, I Conjure 
thee, Ast. to goe out, and depart from this Servant of God; And again 
the same Exorcisme is repeat^ once more before he be Baptized. 
These, and some other Incantations, are those that are used in stead 
of Benedictions, and Consecrations, in administration of the Sacra- 
ments of Baptisme, and the Lords Supper: wherein every thing 
that serveth to those holy uses (except the unhallowed Spittle of the 
Priest) hath some set form of Exorcisme. 

Nor are the other rites, as of Marriage, of Extreme Unction, of 
Visitation of the Sick, of Consecrating Churches, and Church-yards, 
and the like, exempt from Charms; in as much as there is in them 
the use of Enchanted Oyle, and Water, with the abuse of the Crosse, 
and of the holy word of David, Asperges me Domine Hyssopo, as 
things of efficacy to drive away Phantasmes, and Imaginary Spirits. 

Another general! Error, is from the Misinterpretation of the words 
Eternall Idfe, Everlasting Death, and the Second Death. For though 
we read plainly in holy Scripture, that God created Adam in an 
estate of Living for Ever, which was condltionall, that is to say, if 
he disobeyed not his Commandement; which was not essentiall 
to Human Nature, but consequent to the vertue of the Tree of 
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Life; whereof hee had liberty to eat, as long as hee had not sinned; 
and that hee was thrust out of Paradise after he had_ sinned, lest hee 
should eate thereof, and live for ever; and that Christs Passion is a 
Discharge of sin to all that beleeve on him; and by consequence, a 
restitution of Etornall Life, to all the Faithfull, and to them onely: 
yet the Doctrine is now, and hath been a long time far otherwise; 
namely, that every man hath Etermty of Life by Nature, in as much 
as his Soul is Immortall; So that the flaming Sword at the entrance 
of Paradise, though it hinder a man from coming to the Tree of Life, 
hinders him not from the Immbrtality which God took from him for 
his Sin; nor makes him to need the sacrificing of Christ, for the 
recovering of the same; and consequently, not onely the laithfnll 
and righteous, but also the wicked, and the Heathen, shall enjoy 
Eternall Life, without any death at all; much lesse a Second, and 
Everlasting Death. To salve this, it is said, that by Second, and 
Everlasting Death, is meant a Second, and Everlasting Life, but in 
Torments; a Eigure never used, but in this very Case. 

All which Doctrine is founded onely on some of the obscurer places 
of the New Testament; which neverthelesse, the whole scope of the 
Scripture considered, are oleer enough in a different sense, and 
unnecessary to the Christian Eaith. Eor supposing that when a 
man dies, there remaineth nothing of him but his oarkasse; cannot 
God that raised inanimated dust and clay into a living creature hy 
his Word, as easily raise a dead oarkasse to life agahi, and continue 
him alive for Ever, or make him die again, by another Word? The 
Soule in Scripture, signifleth alwaies, either the Life, or the Living 
Creature; and the Body and Soule jointly, the Body alive. In the 
fift day of the Creation, God said. Let the waters produce JRephle 
anirrm viyentis, the creeping thing that hath in it a Living Soule; 
the English translate it, that hath Life: And again, God created 
Whales, omnem animam viventem-, which in the English is, every 
Living Creature: And likewise of Man, God made him of the dust 
of the earth, and breathed in his face the breath of Life, factua eat 
Homo tn animam viventem, that is, arul Man was made a Living 
Creature: And after Noah came out of the Arke, God saith, hee will 
no more smite omnem animam viventem, that is, every Living 
Creature: And Deut. 12. 23 Eate not the Blond, for the Bhud is the 
Soule: that IB, the Life. From which places, if by iSouJe were meant 
a Suhstanoe Incorporeall, with an eidstenco separated from the Body, 
it might as well be inferred of any other living Creature, os of Man. 
But that the Souls of the Eaithfull, are not of their own Nature, hut 
by Gods speoiall Grace, to remaine in their Bodies, from the Resur- 
rection to all Eternity, I have already I think suffioienUy proved 
out of the Scriptures, in the 38. Chapto. And for the places of the 
New Testament, where it is said that any man shall bo oast Body 
and Soul into Hell fire, it is no more than Body and Life; that is to 
say, they shall be oast alive into the perpetuall fire of Gehenna. 

This window it is, that gives entrance to the Dark Dootrme, first, 
of Eternall Torments; and afterwards of Purgatory, and oonse- 
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quently of the walking abroad, especially in places Consecrated, 
Solitary, or Dark, of the Ghosts of men deceased; and thereby to the 
pretences of Exorcisme and Conjuration of Phantasmes; as also of 
Invocation of men dead; and to the Dootrme of Indulgences, 
that is to say, of exemption for a time, or for ever, from the fire of 
Purgatory, wherein these Inoorporeall Substances are pretended by 
burning to be cleansed, and made fit for Heaven. For men being 
generally po.sseased before the time of our Saviour, by contagion of 
the Damonology of the Greelrs, of an opinion, that the Souls of men 
were substances distinct from their Bodies, and therefore that when 
the Body was dead, the Soule of every man, whether godly, or 
wicked, must subsist somewhere by vertue of its own nature, without 
acknowledging therein any supernatural! gift of Gods; the Doctors 
of the Church doubted a long time, what was the place, which they 
were to abide in, till they should be re-united to their Bodies in the 
Resurrection; supposing for a while, they lay under the Altars: 
but afterward the Church of Rome found it more profitable, to 
build for them this place of Purgatory; which by some other 
Churches in this later age, has been demolished. 

Let us now consider, what texts of Scripture seem most to confirm 
these three generall Errors, I have here touched As for those 
which Cardinall Bellarmine hath alledged, for the present Kingdome 
of God administred by the Pope, (than which there are none that 
make a better shew of proof,) I have already answered them; 
and made it evident, that the Kingdome of God, instituted by Moses, 
ended in the election of Saul: .Ster which time the Priest of his 
own authority never deposed any King. That which the High 
Priest did to Athaliah, was not done in his owne right, but in the 
right of the young ICing Joash her Son: But Solomon in his own 
right deposed the High Priest Abiathar, and set up another in his 

E laoe. The most difficult place to answer, of all those that can be 
rought, to prove the Kingdome of God by Christ is abeady in this 
world, is alledged, not by Bellarmine, nor any other of the Church of 
Rome; but by Beza; that will have it to begin from the Resurrec- 
tion of Christ. But whether hoe intend thereby, to entitle the 
Presbytery to the Supreme Power EoolesiastioaU in the Common- 
wealth of Genova, (and consequently to every Presbytery in every 
other Common-wealth,) or to Princes, and other Civill Soveraigna, 
I doe not know. For the Presbytery hath challenged the 
power to Excommunicate them owne Kings, and to bee the 
Supreme Moderators in Religion, in the places where they have that 
form of Church government, no lease then the Pope ohallengeth it 
universally. 

The words are (Marke 9. 1.) Fen'Zy I say unto you, that there he some 
of them that stand here, which shall not last of death, till they have seene 
the Kingdome of Qod come with power. Which words, if taken 
grammatically, make it certaine, that either some of those men that 
stood by Christ at that time, are yet alive; or else, that the King- 
dome of God must be now m this present world. And then there is 
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another place more difficult: For when the Apostles after our 
Saviours Besurreotion, and immediately before his Ascension, asked 
our Saviour, saying, (Acts 1. 0.) Wilt thou at this time restore again 
the K%ngdome of Israel, he answered them. It is nat for you to know 
the times and the seasons, which the Father hath put in his own power ; 
But ye shall receive power by the camming of the Holy Ohost upon yon, 
and yee shall be my (Martyrs) witnesses both in Jerusalem, iSs m all 
Judcea, and in Samaria, and unto the uttermost part of the Earth ; 
Which is as much as to say, My Kingdoms is not yet come, nor shall 
you foreknow when it shall come; for it shall come as a theefe in 
the night ; But I will send you the Holy Ghost, and by him you shall 
have power to beare witnesse to all the world (by your preaching) 
of my Besurrection, and the workes I have done, and the doctrine 
I have taught, that they may beleeve in me, and expect etemall hfe, 
at my oomming agame: How docs this agree with the eomming of 
Christs Kingdoms at the Besurreotion? And that which St. Paul 
sales (1 Thessal. 1. 9, 10.) That they turned from Idols, to serve the 
living and true Qod, and to waits for his Sonne pom Heaven-, Where 
to waile for his Sonne from Heaven, is to wait for his comramg to 
be King in power; which were not necessary, if his Kingdoms had 
beene then present. Agame, if the Kmgdoine of God began (as 
Bern on that place (Mark 9. 1.) would have it) at the Besurreotion; 
what reason is there for Christians ever since the Besurreotion to 
say m their prayers, Let thy Kingdom Comet It is therefore 
manifest, that the words of St. Mark are not so to be interpreted. 
There be some of them that stand here (saith our Saviour) that shall 
not tast of death till they have seen the Kmgdome of God come m 
power. If then this Kingdomo were to come at the Besurreotion 
of Christ, why is it said, some of them, rather than all t For they all 
lived till after Christ was risen. 

But they that require an exact mterpretation of this text, let 
them interpret first the like words of oiir Saviour to St Peter con- 
oeming St. John, (chap. 21, 22.) If I will that he tony till I come, 
what is that to thee f upon which was grounded a report that he 
should not dye: Neverthelesse the truth of that report was neither 
confirmed, as well grounded; nor refuted, as ill grounded on those 
words; but left as a saymg not understood. The same difficulty 
is also in the place of St. Marke. And if it be lawfuU to conjecture 
at then' meaning, by that which immediately followes, both here, and 
in St. Luke, where the same is againe repeated, it is not unptobable, 
to say they have relation to the Transfiguration, which is described 
in the verses immediately foUowmg; where it is said, that After 
six dayes Jesus taketh with him Peter, and James, and John (not all, 
but some of his Disciples) and leadeth them up into an high mountaine 
apart by themselves, and was transfigured before them. And his ray- 
ment became shining, exceeding white as snow ; so as no Fuller on earth 
can white them. And there appeared unto them Elias with Moses, 
and they were talking with Jesus, dec. So that they saw Christ in 
Glory and Majestie, as he is to come; insomuch as They were sore 
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afraid. And thus the promise of our Saviour was accomplished 
by way of Vision: Far it was a Vision, as may probably bee inferred 
out of St. Luke, that reciteth the same story (oh. 9. ve. 28.) and 
aaith, that Peter and they that were with him, wore heavy with 
sleep: But most certainly out of Matth. 17. 9. (where the same is 
again related;) for our Saviour charged them, saying, Tell no man 
the Vision unlitt the Son of man be Risen from the dead. Howsoever 
it be, yet there can from thence be taken no argument, to prove that 
the Kingdome of God taketh beginning till the day of Judgement. 

As for some other texts, to prove the Popes Power over oivill 
Soveraignes (besides those of Bellarmine;) as that the two Swords 
that Christ and his Apostles had amongst them, were the Spirituall 
and the Temporall Sword, which they say St. Peter had given him 
by Christ: And, that of the two Luminaries, the greater signifies 
the Pope, and the lesser the King; One might as well inferre out of 
the first verse of the Bible, that by Heaven is meant the Pope, 
and by Earth the King: Which is not arguing from Scripture, but a 
wanton insulting over Princes, that came in fashion after the time 
the Popes were growne so secure of their greatnesse, as to oontemne 
all Christian Kings; and Treading on the necks of Emperours, to 
mooke both them, and the Scripture, in the words of the 91. Psalm, 
Thou shall Tread upon the Lton, and the Adder, the young Lion and the 
Dragon thou shali Trample under thy feet. 

As for the rites of Consecration, though they depend for the 
most part upon the discretion and judgement of the governors of 
the Church, and not upon the Scriptures; yet those governors 
are obliged to such direction, as the nature of the action it 
selfe requireth; as that the ceremonies, words, and gestures, be both 
decent, and significant, or at least conformable to the action. When 
Moses consecrated the Tabernacle, the Altar, and the Vessels 
belonging to them, (Bscod. 40.) he anointed them with the Oyle which 
God had commanded to bee made for that purpose; and they were 
holy: There was nothing Exorcized, to drive away Phantesmes. 
The same Moses (the oivill Soveraigne of Israel) when he consecrated 
Aaron (the High Priest,) and his Sons, did wash them with Water, 
(not Exorcized water,) put their Garments upon them, and anointed 
them with Oyle; and they were sanctified, to minister unto the 
Lord in the Priests office; whioh was a simple and decent cleansing, 
and adorning them, before hee presented them to God, to be hw 
servants. When King Solomon, (the oivill Soveraigne of Israel) 
consecrated the Temple hee had built, (2 Kings 8.) he stood before 
all the Congregation of Israel; and having blessed them, he gave 
thankes to God, for putting into the heart of his father, to build it; 
and for pving to himselfe the grace to accomplish the same; and 
then prayed unto him, first, to accept that House, though it were 
not sutable to his infimte Greatnesse; and to hear the prayers of his 
Servants that should pray therein, or (if they were absent,) towards 
it; and lastly, he offered a saorifioe of Peace-ofiering, and the House 
was dedicated. Here was no Procession; the King stood still in 
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his firsfc place; no JSxoroiaed Water; no Aspergea me, nor other 
impertinent application of words spoken upon another oecasion; 
but a decent, and rationall speech, and such as in making to God a 
present of his new built House, was most conformable to the occasion. 

We read not that St. John did Exorcize the water of Jordan; 
nor Philip the Water of the river, wherem ho baptized the Eunuch; 
nor that any Pastor in the time of the Apostles, did take his spittle, 
and put it to the nose of the person to be Baptized, and say, J/i 
odorem suavitahs, that is, for a sweet savour unto the Lord; wherein 
neither the Ceremony of Spittle, for the uncleannesse; nor the appli- 
cation of that Scripture for the levity, can by any authority of man 
be justified. 

To prove that the Soule separated from the Body, hveth eternally, 
not onely the Soules of the Elect, by especiall grace, and restauration 
of the Eternall Life which Adam lost by Sinne, and our Saviour 
restored by the Sacrifice of himself, to the Paithfull; but also the 
Soules of Reprobates, as a property naturally consequent to the 
essence of mankind, without other grace of God, but that which is 
universally given to all mankind; there are divers places, which at 
the first sight seem sufficiently to serve the turn: but such, as when 
I compare them with that which I have before (Chapter 38.) alledged 
out of the 14 of Job, seem to meo much more subject to a divers 
interpretation, than the words of Job. 

And first there are the words of Solomon (Ecclesiastes 12. 7.) 
Th&n shall the Dust return to Dust, as it ims, and the Spirit shall 
i etwn to Qod that gave %t. Which may bear well enough (if there 
be no other text directly against it) this interpretation, that God 
onely knows, (but Man not,) what becomes of a mans spuit, when he 
expireth; and the same Solomon, m the same Book, (Chap. 3. 
ver. 20, 21 ) deUvereth the same sentence in the sense I have given 
it: His words are. All goe (man and beast) to the same place ; all 
are of the dust, and all turn to dust again ; who knoweth that the spirit 
of Man goeth upward, and that the spirit of the Beast goeth downward 
to the earth > That is, none knows but God; Nor is it an unusuall 
phrase to say of things we understand not, Qod Knows what, and 
Qod Knows where. That of Gen. 5. 24 Enoch walked with God, and 
he was not , for God took him; which is expounded Heb. 13. 5. 
He was translated, that he should not die; and was not found, because 
Qod had translated him. For before his Translation, he had this 
testimony, that he pleased Qod, making as muoh for the Immortality 
of the Body, as of the Soule, proveth, that this his translation was 
peculiar to them that please God; not common to them with the 
wicked; and depending on Grace, not on Nature. But on the 
contrary, what interpretation shall we give, besides the literall sense 
of tlie words of Solomon (Ecclea. 3. 19.) That which befaUeth the Sons 
of Men, hefalleth Beasts, even one thing befaUeCh them ; as the one 
dyeth, so doth the other ; yea, they have aU one breath (one spirit;) 
so that a Man hath rio preeminence above a Beast, for aM is vanity. 
By the hterall sense, here is no Natnrall Immortality of the Soule; 
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nor yet any repugnancy with the Life Eternal], which the Elect 
shall enjoy by Grace. And (chap. 4 ver. 3.) Better is he that hath 
not yet been, than both they; that is, than they that live, or have lived ; 
which, if the Soule of all them that have lived, were Immortal], were 
a hard saying; for then to have an Immortall Soule, were worse 
than to have no Soule at all. And againe, (Chapt. 9. 5 ) The living 
lenow they shall die, but the dead know not any thing ; that is, Naturally, 
and before the re.surrection of the body. 

Another place which seems to make for a Natural! Immortality 
of the Soule, is that, where our Saviour saith, that Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob are living: but that is spoken of the promise of God, and 
of their certitude to rise agam, not of a Life then actual! ; and in the 
same sense that God said to Adam, that on the day hee should eate 
of the forbidden fruit, he should certainly die; from that time 
forward he was a dead man by sentence; but not by execution, till 
almost a thousand years after. So Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob 
were alive by promise, then, when Christ spake; Tint are not actually 
till the Resurrection. And the History of Dives and Lazarus, make 
nothing against this, if wee take it (as it is) for a Parable. 

But there he other places of the New Testament, where an Im- 
mortality seemeth to be directly attributed to the wicked. For it is 
evident, that they shall all rise to Judgement. And it is said besides 
in many places, that they shall goe into Everlasting fire, Everlasting 
torments, Everlasting punishments ; and that the worm of conscience 
never dyeth ; and all this is comprehended in the word Everlasting 
Death, which is ordinarily interpreted Everlasting Life in torments • 
And yet I can find no where that any man shall live in torments 
Everlastingly. Also, it seemeth hard, to say, that God who is the 
Father of Mercies, that doth in Heaven and Earth all that hee will; 
that hath the hearts of all men in his disposing, that worketh in 
men both to doe, and to will; and without whose free gift a man 
hath neither inclination to good, nor repentance of evill, should 
punish mens transgressions without any end of time, and with all 
the extremity of torture, that men can imagine, and more. We are 
therefore to consider, what the meaning is, of Everlasting Fire, and 
other the like phrases of Scripture. 

I have shewed already, that the Kingdome of God by Christ 
beginneth at the day of Judgment: That in that day, the Faithfull 
shall rise again, with glorious, and spiritual! Bodies, and bee his 
Subjects in that his Kingdome, which shall be Eternall: That they 
shall neither marry, nor be given in marriage, nor eate and drink, as 
they did in their natural! bodies; but live for ever in then mdividuall 
persons, without the speoilioall eternity of generation: And that the 
Reprobates also shall rise again, to receive punishments for their 
sins: As also, that those of the Elect, which shall be alive in their 
earthly bodies at that day, shall have their bodies suddenly changed, 
and made spirituall, and Immortall. But that the boies of the 
Reprobate, who make the Kingdome of Satan, shall also be glorious, 
or spirituall bodies, or that ihey shall bee as the Angela of God, 
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neither eating, nor drinking, nor engendiing; or that their life shall 
be Eternall in their individual! persons, as the life of every faithfull 
man is, or as the life of Adam had been if hea had not sinned, there 
is no place of Scripture to prove it; save onely these places concern- 
ing Eternal] Torments; which may otherwise be mterpreted. 

Erom whence may be inferred, that as the Elect after the Resur- 
rection shall be restored to the estate, wherein Adam was before he 
had sinned ; so the Reprobate shall be in the estate, that Adam, and 
his posterity were in after tie sin committed; saving that God 
promised a Redeemer to Adam, and such of his seed as should trust 
in him, and repent; but not to them that should die in their sins, 
as do the Reprobate. 

These things considered, the teirts that mention Eternall Eire, 
Eiernall Torments, or the Worm that never dieth, contradict not the 
Doctrine of a Second, and Everlasting Death, in the proper and 
naturall sense of tlie word Death. The Eire, or Torments prepared 
for the wicked m Gehenna, Tophet, or in what place soever, may 
continue for ever; and there may never want wicked men to be 
tormented m them; though not every, nor any one Eternally. 
For the wicked bemg left in the estate they were in after Adams sin, 
may at the Resurrection hve as they did. marry, and give in mar- 
riage, and have grosse and corruptible bodies, as all mankind now 
have; and consequently may engender perpetually, after the Resur- 
rection, as they did before: For there is no place of Scripture to the 
contrary. For St Paul, speaking of the Resurrection (1 Oor 16 ) 
understandeth it onoly of the Resurrection to Life Eternall; and not 
the Resurrection to Punishment. And of the first, he saith that the 
Body is Bown in Corruption, raised in Incorraption , sown in Dis- 
honour, raised in Honour ; soum in Weaknesse, raised in Power ; 
sown a Naturall body, raised a Bpiriluall body : There is no such 
thing can be said of the bodies of them that rise to Punishment. So 
also our Saviour, when hee speaketh of the Nature of Man after the 
Resurrection, meaneth the Resurrection to Life Eternall, not to 
Punishment. The text is Duke 20. verses 34, 36, 36. a fertile text 
The Children of this world marry, and are given in mamage , hut they 
that shall be counted worthy to obtaine that world, and the Resurrection 
from the dead, neither marry, nor are given in marriage ; Neither can 
they die any more ; for they are equall to the Angetts, and are the 
Children of Qod, being the Children of the Resurrection : The Children 
of this world, that are in the estate which Adam left them in, shall 
marry, and be given in marriage; that is, corrupt, and generate 
successively; which is an Immortality of the Kind, but not of the 
Persons of men: They are not worthy to be counted amongst them 
that shall obtain the next world, and an absolute Resurrection from 
the dead, but onely a short time, as inmates of that world; and to 
the end onely to receive condign punishment for their contumacy. 
The Elect are the onely children of the Resurrection; that is to say, 
the sole heirs of Eternall Life; they only can die no more: it is they 
that are equall to the Angels, and that are the ohildren of God; and 
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not the Reprobate To the Reprobate there remaineth after the 
Rosurrection, a Second, and Elemall Death: between which Resur- 
rection, and their Second, and Elernall death, is but a time of Punish- 
ment and Torment; and to last by succession of sinners thereunto, 
as long as the kind of Man by propagation shall onduie; which is 
Eternally. 

Upon this Doctrine of the KTaturall Eternity of separated Soules, 
IS founded (as I said) the Doctrine of Purgatory. For supposing 
Eternall Life by Grace onely, there is no Life, but the Life of the 
Body; and no Immortality till the Resurrection. -The tevts for 
Purgatory alledged by Bellormme out of the Canonioall Scripture 
of the old Testament, are first, the Easting of David for Saul and 
Jonathan, mentioned (2 Kings, 1. 12,); and againe, (2 Sam 3. 36.) 
for the deatli of Abner. This Pasting of David, he saith, was for 
the obtaining of something for them at Gods hands, after their 
death; because after he had Pasted to procure the recovery of his 
owne child, assoone as be knew it was dead, he called for" raeate. 
Seeing then the Soule hath an existence separate from the Body, and 
nothing can be obtained by mens Pasting for the Soules that are 
already either in Heaven, or Hell, it followeth that there be some 
Soules of dead men, that are neither in Heaven, nor in Hell; and 
therefore they must bee in some third place, which must be Pur- 
gatory, And thus with hard straining, hee has wrested those 
places to the proofe of a Purgatory: whereas it is manifest, that the 
ceremonies of Mourning, and Pasting, when they are used for the 
death of men, whose life was not profitable to the Mourners, they 
are used for honours sake to their persons; and when tis done for 
the death of them by whose life the Mourners had benefit, itprooeeds 
from their particular dammage: And so Damd honoured Saul, and 
Abner, with his Pasting; and in the death of his owne child, re- 
comforted hlmselfe, by receiving his ordinary food, 

In the other places, which he allodgeth out of the old Testament, 
there is not so much as any shew, or colour of proofe. He brings 
in every text wherein there is the word Anger, or Fire, or Burning, 
or Purging, or Olenstng, m case any of the Pathers have but in a 
Sermon rhetorically applied it to the Doctrine of Purgatory, already 
bcleeved. The first verse of Pscdme, 37, O Lord rebuke me not in 
thy wrath, nor chasten me in thy hot displeasure ; What were this 
to Purgatory, if Augustine had not applied the Wrath to the fire of 
Hell, and the Displeasure to that of Purgatory? And what is it 
to Purgatory, that of Psalme, 06, 12, Wee went through fire and 
water, and thou broughtest us to a moist place ; and other the Idre 
texts, (with which the Doctons of those times entended to adorne, or 
extend their Sermons, or Commentaries) haled to their purposes by 
force of wit? 

But he aUedgeth other places of the New Testament, that are not 
so easie to be answered; And first that of 12 32 Whosoever 

apeaketh a word against the Sonne of man, it shall be forgiven him ; 
but whosoever speaketh against the Holy Ghost, it shall not bee forgiven 
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him neither in this world, nor in the world to come ; Where he will 
have Purgatory to he the World to come, wherein some sinnee may 
be forgiven, which in this World were not forgiven: notwithstanding 
that it is manifest, there are but three Worlds; one from the Creation 
to the Flood, which was destroyed by Water, and is called in Scrip- 
ture iSsOZd World, anotherfromtheFlood, to the day of Judgement, 
which is the Present World, and shall bee destroyed by Fire; and the 
thu’d, which shall bee from the day of Judgement forward, over- 
lasting, which IS called the World to come ; and in which it is agreed 
by all, there shall bo no Purgatory: And therefore the World to 
come, and Purgatory, are inconsistent. But what then can bee the 
meaning of those our Saviours words? I confesae they are very 
hardly to bee reconciled with all the Doctrines now unanimously 
received: Nor is it any shame, to oonfesse the profoundnesse of the 
Scripture, to bee too great to be sounded by the shortnesse of 
humane understanding. Neverthelasse, I may propound such 
things to the consideration of more learned Divmes, as the text it 
selfe suggesteth. And first, seeing to speake against the Holy 
Ghost, as being the third Person of the Trinity, is to speaks against 
the Church, in which the Holy Ghost resideth; it seemeth the com- 
parison is made, betweene the Easinesse of our Saviour, in bearing 
with offences done to him while hee himselfe taught the world, that 
is, when he was on earth, and the Severity of the Pastors after him, 
against those which should deny their authority, which was from the 
Holy Ghost; As if ha should say, You that deny my Power; nay 
you that shall oruclfie me, shall be pardoned by mee, as often as 
you turns unto mee by Repentance: But if yon deny the Power 
of them that teach you hereafter, by vertue of the Holy Ghost, they 
shall be inexorable, and shall not forgive you, but persecute you in 
this World, and leave you without absolution, (though you turn to 
me, unlesse you turn also to them,) to the punishments (as much as 
lies in them) of the World to come: And so the words may be taken 
as a Prophecy, or Prsediotion oonoerning the times, as they have 
along been m the Cliristian Church: Or if this be not the meaning, 
(for I am not peremptory in such difficult places.) perhaps there may 
be place left after the Resurrection for the Repentance of some 
sinners: And there is also another place, that seemeth to agree 
thereivith. For considering the words of St. Paul (1 Oor. 15. 29.) 
What shall they doe winch are Baptized for the dead, if the dead rise not 
at all ? why also are they Baptiz^for the dead t a man may probably 
inferre, as some have done, that in St Pauls time, there was a 
custome by receiving Baptisme for the dead, (as men that now 
beleeve, are Sureties and Undertakers for the Faith of Infants, that 
are not capable of beleoving,) to undertake for the persons of their 
deceased friends, that they should be ready to obey, and receive 
our Saviour for their King, at his coming again; and then the 
forgivenesse of sins in the world to come, has no need of a Purgatory. 
But in both these interpretations, there is so much of paradox, that 
I trust not to them ; but propound them to those that are thoroughly 
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versed in the Scripture, to inquire if there be no clearer jilaoe that 
contradicts them. Onely of thus much, I see evident Scripture, to 
perswade me, that there is neither the word, nor the thing of Pur- 
gatory, neither in this, nor any other text; nor any thing that can 
prove a necessity of a place for the Soule without the Body; neither 
for the Soule of Lazarus during the four days he was dead; nor for 
the Soules of them which the Bomane Church pretend to be tor- 
mented now in Purgatory. Por God, that could give a life to a peeoe 
of clay, hath the same power to give life agam to a dead man, and 
renew his inanimate, and rotten Carkasse, into a glorious, spirituall, 
and immortall Body. 

Another place is that of 1 Cor. 3. where it is said, that they which 
built Stubble, Hay, &o. on the true Foundation, their work shall 
perish; but they memadves shall be saved ; hut as through Fire ; This 
Pii'6, he will have to be the Fire of Purgatory. The words, as I have 
said before, are an allusion to those of Zach. 13. 9. where he saith, 1 
will bring the third part through the Fire, and refine them as Silver is 
refined, and will try them as Qold is iryed ! Which is spoken of the 
oomming of the Messiah in Power and Glory; that is, at the day of 
Judgment, and Conflagration of the present world ; wherein the Elect 
shall not be consumed, but be refined; that is, depose their erroneous 
Doctrines, and Traditions, and have them as it were sindged of; 
and shall afterwards call upon the name of the true God. In like 
manner, the Ajiostle saith of them, that holding this Foundation 
Jesus IS the Christ, shall build thereon some other Doctrines that be 
erroneous, that they shall not be consumed in that fire which re- 
neweth the world, but shall passe through it to Salvation; but so, 
as to see, and relinquish their former Errours. The Builders, are the 
Pastors-, the Foundation, that Jesus is the Ohiist-, the Stubble and 
Hay, False Consequences drawn fiom it through Ignorance, or Frailty, 
the Gold, Silver, and pretions Stones, are their True Doctrines-, and 
their Refining or Purging, the Bdinquishing of their Errors. In all 
W’hiob there is no colour at all for the burning of Inoorporeall, that 
is to say, Impatible Souls. 

A third place is that of 1 Cor. 16. before mentioned, concerning 
Baptisme for the Dead: out of which he oonoludeth, first, that 
Prayers for the Dead ate not unprofitable; and out of that, that there 
is a Fire of Purgatory: But neither of them rightly. For of many 
interpretations of the word Baptisme, he approveth this in the first 
place, that by Baptisme is meant (metaphorically) a Baptisme of 
Penance; and that men are in this sense Baptized, when they Fast, 
and Pray, and give Aimes: And so Baptisme for rhe Dead, and Prayer 
for the Dead, is the same thing. But this is a Metaphor, of which 
there is no example, neither in the Scripture, nor in any other use 
of language; and which is also discordant to the harmony, and scope 
of the Scripture. The word Baptisme is used {Mar. 10. 38. & Luk. 
12. 60.) for being Dipped in ones own bloud, as Christ was upon 
the Cross, and as moat of the Apostles were, for giving testimony of 
him. But it is hard to say, that Prayer, Fasting, and Aimes, have 
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any similitude with Dipping. The same is used aho^Mat, 3. 11. 
(which seemeth to make somewhat for Purgatory) for a Purging 
with Fire. But it is evident the Fire and Purging here mentioned, 
is the same whereof the Prophet Zachary speoketh (chap. 13. v. 9.) 
I will hing the third part ihrottgh the Fire, and will Refine them, dhe. 
And St. Peter after him (1 Epist. 1. 7.) That the triaU of your Faith, 
which ts much moie precious than of Oold that perisheth, though it be 
tryed with Fire, might be found unto praise, and honour, and glory at the 
Appearing of Jesus Christ; and St. Paul (1 Cor. 3. 13.) The Fire 
shall trie every mans work of what sort it is But St Peter, and St. 
Paul speak of the Fire that shall he at the Second Appearing of 
Christ; and the Prophet Zaohary of the Day of Judgment: And 
therefore this place of S. Mat. may be mterpreted of the same; and 
then there will be no necessity of the Fire of Purgatory. 

Another interpretation of Baptisms for the Dead, is that which 
I have before mentioned, u Inch he preferreth to the second place of 
probability And thence also he inferreth the utility of Prayer 
for the Dead. For if after the Resurrection, such as have not heard 
of Christ, or not beleeved in him, may be received into Christs King- 
dome; it is not in vain, after their death, that their friends should 
pray for them, till they should be risen. But panting that God, at 
the prayers of the faithfull, may convert unto him some of those that 
have not heard Christ preached, and consequently cannot have 
rejected Christ, and that the charity of men m that point, cannot 
be blamed; yet this ooncludeth nothing for Purgatory, because to 
rise from Death to Life, is one thing; to rise from Purgatory to 
Life is another; as being a rising from Life to Life, from a Life in 
torments to a Life in joy. 

A fourth place is that of Mat 6. 25. Agree with thine Adversary 
quickly, whitest thou art in the way with him, lest at any time the 
Adversary deliver thee to the Judge, and the Judge deliver thee to the 
Officer, and thou be cast into prison. Verily I say unto thee, thou shalt 
by no means come out thence, till thou hast paid the uttermost farthing. 
In which Allegory, the Offender is the Sinner; both the Adversary 
and the Judge is God; the Way is this 14/e; the Prison is the Groue; 
the Officer, Death; from which, the sinner shall not rise again to 
life eternall, but to a second Death, till he have paid the utmost 
farthing, or Christ pay it for him by his Passion, which is a full 
Ransome for all manner of sin, as well lesser sins, as greater crimes; 
both being made by the passion of Christ equally veniall. 

The lift place, is that of Maiih. 5 22. Whosoever is angry with his 
Brother without a cause, shall be guilty m Judgment. Ana whosoever 
shall say to his Brother, RAGHA, shall be guiUy in the Gounael But 
whosoever shall say. Thou Foole, shaU be guMy to heU fire. From 
which words he inferreth three sorts of Sins, and three sorts of 
Punishments; and that none of those sins, but the last, shall be 
punished with heU fire; and consequently, liiat after this life, there 
is punishment of lesser sins in Purgatory. Of which inference, there 
is no colour in any interpretation that hath yet been given of them: 
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Shall there be a distinction after this life of Courts of Justice, as 
there was amongst the Jews in our Saviours time, to hear, and de- 
termine divers sorts of Crimes; as the Judges, and the Qiunoell ? 
Shall not all Judicature appertain to Christ, and his Apostles 7 To 
understand therefore this text, we are not to consider it solitarily, 
but jointly with the words pieoedent, and subsequent. Our 
Saviour in this Chapter interpreteth the Law of Moses; which the 
Jews thought was then fulfiiM, when they had not transgressed the 
Grammatical! sense thereof, however they had transgressed against 
the sentence, or meaning of the Legislator Therefore whereas they 
thought the Sixth Commandement was not broken, hut by Killmg 
a man; nor tlie Seventh, but when a man lay with a woman, not his 
wife; our Saviour tells them, the mward Anger of a man against his 
brother, if it be without iust cause, is Homicide: You have heard 
(saith bee) the Law of Moses, T/iou ahaU not Kill, and that Whoaoever 
shall Kill, shall he condemned before the Judges, 01 before the Session 
of the Seventy: But I say unto you, to be Angry with ones Brother 
without cause; or to say unto him Sacha, or Foole, is Homicide, and 
shall be punished at the day of Judgment, and Session of Christ, 
and his Apostles, with Hell fire: so that those words were not used 
to distinguish between divers Crimes, and divers Courts of Justice, and 
divers Punishments; but to taxe the distinction between sin, and sin, 
which the Jews drew not from the difference of the Will in Obeying 
God, but from the difference of their Temporall Courts of Justice; 
and to shew them that he that had the Will to hurt his Brother, 
though the effect appear but in Reviling, or not at all, shall be oast 
into hell fire, by the Judges, and by the Session, which shall be the 
same, not different Courts at the day of Judgment. This considered, 
what can be drawn from this text, to maintain Purgatory, I cannot 


The sixth place is Luhe 16. 9. Make yee friends of the unrighteous 
Mammon, that when yee faile, they may receive you mto Everlasting 
Tabernacles. This he aUedges to prove Invocation of Saints de- 
parted But the sense is plain, That we should make friends 
with our Riches, of the Poore; and thereby obtam their Prayers 
whilest they live. He that giveih to the Poore, lendeth to the 
Lord. 

The seventh is Lake 23 42 Lord remember me when thou commest 
into thy Kingdoms : Therefore, saith hee, there is Remission of sins 
after this life. But the consequence is not good. Our Saviour then 
forgave him; and at his comming againe m Glory, will remember 
to raise him againe to Life Btemall. 

The Eight is Acta 2 24. where St. Peter saith of Christ, that Ood 
had raised him up, and loosed the Paines of Death, because it teas not 
possible he should he holden of it : Which hee interprets to bee a 
descent of Christ into Purgatory, to loose some Soules there from 
their torments: whereas it is manifest, that it was Christ that was 
loosed; it was hee that could not bee holden of Death, or the Grave; 
and not the Souls in Purgatory. But if that which Beza sayes m 
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his notes on this place be well observed, there is none that will not 
see, that in stead of Paynes, it should be Banda; and then there is 
no further cause to seek; for Purgatoiy in this Text. 


CHAP. XLV 

Of D^emohology, and othet JRekgwes of the Religion 
of the Qeniiles 

Thb impression made on the organs of Sight, by Inoido Bodies, 
either in one direct line, or in many lines, reflected from Opaque, or 
refracted in the passage through Diaphanous Bodies, produoeth in 
living Creatures, in whom God hath placed such Organs, an Imagina- 
tion of the Object, from whence the Impression proceedeth; which 
Imagination is called Sight; and seemeth not to bee o meer Imagina- 
tion, but the Body it selfe without us; in the same manner, as when 
a man violently presseth his eye, there appears to him a light without, 
and before him, which no man perooiveth but himseue; because 
there is indeed no such thing without him, but onely a motion in the 
interiour organs, pressing by resistance outward, that makes him 
think so And the motion made by this pressure, continuing after 
the oWeot which caused it is removed, is that we call Imagination, 
and Memory, and (in sleep, and sometimes in great distemper of tlie 
organs by Sioknesse, or violence) a Dream-, of which things I have 
already spoken briefly, in the second and third Chapters. 

This nature of Sight having never been discovered by the ancient 
pretenders to Naturall Knowledge, much lesse by those that con- 
sider not things so remote (as that Knowledge is) from their present 
use; it was hard for men to conceive of those Images in the Fancy, 
and in the Sense, otherwise, than of things really without us: 
Which some (because they vanish away, they know not wliither, 
nor how,) will have to be absolutely Incorporeall, that is to say 
Immaterial!, or Formes without Matter; Colour and Figure, without 
any coloured or figmed Body; and that they can put on Aiery bodies 
(as a garment) to make them Visible when they will to our bodily 
Eyes; and others say, are Bodies, and living Creatures, but made of 
Aw, or other more subtile and eethereall Matter, which is, then, 
when they will be seen, condensed. But Both of them agree on one 
general! appellation of them, D.®mons. As if the Dead of whom they 
Dreamed, were not Inhabitants of their own Bram, but of the Air, 
or of Heaven, or Hell; not Phaniasmes, but Ghosts; with just as 
much reason, as if one should say, he saw his own Ghost in a Looking- 
Glasse, or the Ghosts of the Stars in a River; or call the ordinary 
apparition of the Sun, of the quantity of about a foot, the Damon, 
or Ghost of that great Sun that enhghteneth the whole visible 
world: And by that means have feared them, as things of an un- 
known, that is, of an unlimited power to doe them good, or harme; 
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and consequently, given occasion to the Governoura of the Heathen 
Common-wealths to regulate this their fear, by establishing that 
DiEMONOLOOY (in which the Poets, os Priaoipall Priests of the 
Heathen Religion, were specially employed, or reverenced) to the 
Publiqne Peace, and to the Obedience of Subjects necessary there- 
unto j and to make some of them Good Desmans, and others Evill; 
the one as a Spnrre to the Observance, the other, as Reines to with- 
hold them from Violation of the Laws 

What kind of things they were, to whom they attributed the name 
of DmmoTis, appeareth partly in the Genealogie of their Gods, written 
by Hestod, one of the most ancient Poets of the Grmoians; and 
partly in other Histories; of which I have observed some few before, 
m the 12. Chapter of this discourse. 

The Grmoians, by their Colonies and Conquests, communicated 
their Language and Writings into Asia, Egypt, and Italy; and 
therein, by necessary consequence their Dmmonology, or (as St. Paul 
caUes it) fheir Doctrines of Demis: And by that meanes, the con- 
tagion was derived also to the Jewes, both of Judeea, and Alexandria, 
and other parts, whereinto thw were dispersed But the name of 
Daemon they did not (as the Grieoians) attribute to Spirits both 
Good, and Bvill; but to the Evill onelyi And to the Good Deemons 
they gave the name of the Spuit of God; and esteemed those into 
whose bodies they entred to be Prophets. In summe, all singu- 
larity if Good, they attributed to the Spirit of God; and if Evil, to 
some Deemon, but a xaKoSitiMv, an Evill Desmon, that is, a Dev%ll. 
And therefore, they called Deemonwques, that is, possessed by the 
Devin, such as we call Madmen or Lunatiques; or such as had the 
Palling Sioknesse; or that spoke any thing, which they for want of 
understanding, thought absurd: As also of an Unclean person in a 
notorious degree, they used to say he had an Unclean Spirit; of a 
Dumbe man, that he had a Hnmbe Devil!; and of John Baptist 
(Math. 11. 18 ) for the singularity of his fasting, that he had a 
Devill ; and of our Saviour, because he said, hee that keepeth his 
sayings should not see Death in cetemum. Now we know than hast a 
Devill} Abraham is dead, and the Prophets are dead: And again, 
because he said (John 7 20.) They went about to kill him, the people 
answered. Thou hast a Devill, who goelh about to kill thee ? Whereby 
it is manifest, that the Jewes had the same opinions concerning 
Phantasmes, namely, that they wore not Phantasmes, that is. 
Idols of the braine, but thmgs reall, and independent on the 
Fancy. 

Which doctrine if it be not true, why (may some say) did not our 
Saviour contradict it, and teach the contrary ? nay why does he use 
on diverse occasions, such forms of speech as seem to confirm it ? 
To this I answer, that first, where Christ saith, A spirit hath not flesh 
and bone, though hee shew that there be Spirits, yet hee denies not 
that they are Bodies: And where St. Paul saies. We shall rise 
apirituall Bodies, he acknowledgeth the nature of Spirits, but that 
they are Bodily Spirits; which is not difiSoult to understand. For 
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Air and many other things are Bodies, though not Flesh and Bone, 
or any other grosse body, to bee discerned by the eye. But when 
our Saviour speaketh to the Devill, and oommandeth him to go out 
of a man, if by the Devill, be meant a Disease, as Phrenesy, or 
Lunacy, or a corporeal Spirit, is not the speech improper? can 
Diseases hears? or can there be a corporeall Spirit in a Body of 
Flesh and Bone, full already of vitall and animall Spirits? Are 
there not therefore Spirits, that neither have Bodies, nor are meer 
Imaginations? To the first I answer, that the addressing of our 
Saviours command to the Madnesse, or Lunacy he cureth, is no more 
improper, then was his rebuking of the Fever, or of the Wind, and 
Sea; for neither do these hear- Or than was the command of God, 
to the Light, to the Firmament, to the Suime, and Starres, when he 
commanded them to bee: for (hey could not heare before they had 
a beeing. But those speeches are not improper, because they 
signifle the power of Gods Word: no more therefore is it improper, 
to command Madnesse, or Lunacy (under the appellation of Devils, 
by which they were then commonly understood,) to depart out of a 
mans body. To the second, concerning their being Incorporeal!, 
I have not yet observed any place of Scripture, from whence It can 
be gathered, that any man was ever possessed with any other 
Corporeall Spirit, but that of his owne, by which his body is naturally 
moved. 

Out Saviour, immediately after the Holy Ghost descended upon 
him in the form of a Dove, is said by St. Matthew (Chapt. 4. 1.) to 
have been led up hy the Sptrtf into the Wilderneaee, and the same is 
recited {Luke 4. 1.) in these words, Jeaus being full of the Holy Ghost, 
tms led in the Spirit into the W ildernesse'. Whereby it is evident, that 
by Spirit there, is meant the Holy Ghost. This cannot be mterpreted 
for a Possession: For Christ, and the Holy Ghost, are but one and 
the same substance; which is no possession of one substance, or 
body, by another And whereas in the verses following, he is said 
to have been taken up by the Devill into the Holy City, and set upon a 
pinnacle of the Temple, shall we conclude thence that hee was pos- 
sessed of the Devill, or oarryed thither by violence? And again, 
carryed thence hy the Devill into an exceeding high mountain, who 
shewed him them thence all the Kingdomes of the world'. Wherein, wee 
are not to beleeve he was either possessed, or forced by the Devill; 
nor that any Mountains is high enough, (according (» the literal! 
sense,) to shew him one whole Hemisphere. What then can be the 
meaning of this place, other than that he went of himself into the 
Wildernesse; and that this carrying of him up and down, from the 
Wildemesse to the City, and from thence into a Mountain, was a 
Vision? Conformable whereunto, is also the phrase of St. Luke, 
that hee was led mto the Wildemesse, not by, but in the Spirit: 
whereas concerning His being Taken up into the Mountaine, and 
unto the Pinnacle of the Temple, hee speaketh as St. Matthew doth. 
Which suiteth with the nature of a Vision 

Again, where St. Luke sayes of Judas Iscariot, that Satan entred 
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into him, and thereupon that he went and communed with the^ Chief 
Priests, and Oaptaines, how he might hetiay Christ unto them: it may 
be answered, that by the fintring of Solan (that is the Enemy) into 
him, IS meant, the hostile and traiterous intention of selling his Lord 
and Master. For as by the Holy Ghost, is frequently in Scripture 
understood, the Graces and good Inclinations given by the Holy 
Ghost; so by the Entring of Satan, may bee understood the wicked 
Cogitations, and Designs of the Adversaries of Christ, and his 
Disciplas. For as it is hard to say, that the Devill was entree! into 
Judas, before he had any such hostile designs; so it is impertinent 
to say, he was first Christs Enemy hi his heart, and that the Devill 
entred into him afterwards. Therefore the Entring of Satan, and 
his Wicked Purpose, was one and the same thing. 

But if there be no Immaterial! Spirit, nor any Possession of mens 
bodies by any Spirit Corporeall, it may again be asked, why our 
Saviour and his Apostles did not teach the People so; and in such 
oleor words, as they might no more doubt thereof. But such 
questions as these, are more curious, than necessary for a Christian 
mans Salvation. Jlen may as well aske, why Christ that could have 
given to oil men Faith, Piety, and all manner of morall Vertues, 
gave it to some onely, and not to all: and why he left the search 
of naturall Causes, and Sciences, to the naturall Reason and Industry 
of men, and did not reveal it to all, or any man supernaturally ; 
and many other such questions; Of which neverthelesse there may 
be alledged probable and pious reasons. For as God, when he 
brought the Israelites into the Land of Promise, did not secure 
them therein, by subdnuig all the Nations round about them; but 
left many of them, as thornes in their sides, to owaken from time to 
time their Piety and Industry: so our Saviour, in oonduotmg us 
toward his heaveniy Eingdome, did not destroy all the difficulties 
of Naturall Questions; but left them to exercise our Industry, and 
Reason ; the Scope of hie preaching, being onely to show us this plain 
and direct way to Salvation, namely, the beleef of this Article, that 
he rma the Christ, the Son of the living God, sent into the world to sacri- 
fice himself e for our Sins, and at his camming again, gloriously to reign 
over his Elect, and to save them from their Enemies eternally. To 
which, the opinion of Possession by Spirits, or Phantasmes, are no 
impediment m the way; though it be to some an occasion of going 
out of the way, and to follow their own Inventions. If wee require 
of the Scripture an account of all questions, which may be raised 
to trouble us in the performance of Gods commands; we may as 
well oomplaine of Moses for not having set downe the time of the 
creation of such Spirits, as well as of the Creation of the Earth, and 
Sea, and of Men, and Beasts. To conclude, I find in Scripture that 
there he Angels, and Spirits, good and evill; but not that they are 
Incorporeal], 0,1 are the Apparitions men see in the Dark, or in a 
Dream, or Vision; which the Latines call Spectra, and took for 
Dmmons, And I find that there are Spirits Corporeall, (though 
subtile and Invisible;) but not that any mans body was possessed, 
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or inhabited by them ; And that the Bodies of the Saints shall ba 
such, namely, Spiritual! Bodies, as St. Paul calls them. 

Nepertheiesse, the contrary Doctrine, namely, that there he 
Incorporoall Spirits, hath hitherto so prevailed in the Church, that 
the USB of Exorcisme, (that is to say, of ejection of Devills by 
Conjuration) is thereupon built; and (though rarely and faintly 
practised) is not yet totally given over. That there were many 
Du'moniaques in the Primitive Church, and few Mad-men, and other 
such smgular diseases; whereas in these times we hear of, and see 
many Mad-men, and few D,*mom'aque8, proceeds not from the 
change of Nature; but of Names, But how it oomea to passe, 
that whereas heretofore the Apostles, and after them for a time, the 
Pastors of the Church, did cure those singular Diseases, which now 
they are not seen to doe; as likewise, why it is not in the power of 
every true Belaever now, to doe all that the Paithfiill did then, 
that is to say, as we read (Mark 16. 17.) In Christs name, to cast out 
Devills, to speak with new Tongues, to take up Serpents, to drink deadly 
•Poison without harm taking, and to cure the Sick hy the laying on of 
their hands, and all this without other words, but tJt the Name of 
Jesus, is another question. And it is probable, that those extra- 
ordinary gifts were given to the Church, for no longer a time, than 
men trusted wholly to Christ, and looked for their felicity onely in 
his Kingdoms to come; and consequently, that when they sought 
Authority, and Riches, and trusted to their own Subtility for a 
Kingdoms of this world, these supematurall gifts of God were again 
taken from them. 

Another relique of Gentilisme, is the Worship of Images, neither 
instituted by Moses in the Old, nor by Christ in the New 
Testament, nor yet brought in from the Gentiles; but left 
amongst them, after they had given their names to Christ. 
Before our Saviour preached, it was the generall Religion of the 
Gentiles, to worship for Gods, those Apparenoes that remain in the 
Brain from the impression of externall Bodies upon the organs of 
their Senses, which are commonly called Ideas, idols, Phantasmes, 
Conceits, as being Representations of those externall Bodies, which 
cause them, and have nothmg in them of reality, no more than there 
is in the things that seem to stand before us in a Dream: And this 
is the reason why St. Paul says, Wee ktmo that an Idol is Nothing-. 
Not that he thought that an Imago of Metall, Stone, or Wood, was 
nothing; but that the thing which they honored, or feared in the 
Image, and held for a God, was a meer Mgment, without place, 
habitation, motion, or existence, but in the motions of the Brain. 
And the worship of these with Divine Honour, is that whioh is in 
the Scripture called Idolatry, and Rebellion against God. For 
God being King of the Jews, and his Lieutenant being first Moses, 
and afterward the High Priest; if the people had been permitted 
to worship, and pray to Images, (whioh are Representations of their 
own Fancies,) they had had no farther dependence on the true God, 
of whom their can be no similitude, nor on his prime Ministers, 
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Moses, and the High Priests; but every man had governed himself 
according to his own appetite, to the utter eversion of the Common- 
wealth, and their own destruotion for want of Union. And therefore 
the first Law of God was, TTiey should not lake for Gods, alibnos 
Dbos, that is, the Gods of other nakons, but that onely true God, who 
vouchsafed to commune unth Moses, and by him to give them laws and 
directions, for their peace, and for their salvation from their enemies. 
And the second was, that ffiey should not make to themselves any 
Image to Worship, of their own Invention. For it is the same deposing 
of a King, to submit to another King, whether he be set up by a 
neighbour nation, or by our selves 
The places of Scripture pretended to countenanoe the setting up 
of Images, to worship them; or to set them up at all m the places 
where God is worshipped, are First, two Examples; one of the 
f'herubins over the Ark of God; the other of the Brazen Serpent: 
Secondly, come texts whereby we are commanded to worship certain 
Creatures for their relation to God; as to worship his Footstool: 
And lastly, some other texts, by which is authorized, a religious 
honoring of Holy things But before I examine the force of those 
places, to prove that which is pretended, I must first explain what 
is to be understood by Worshipping, and what bji Images, and Idols 
I have already shewn m the 20 Chapter of this Discourse, that to 
Honor, is to value highly the Power of anj[ person: and that such 
value IS measured, by our comparing him with others. But because 
there is nothmg to be compared with God in Power; we Honor 
him not but Dishonour him by any Value lesse than Infinite. And 
thus Honor is properly of its own nature, secret, and internail in the 
heart._ But the mward thoughts of men, which appeare outwardly 
in their words and actions, are the signes of our Honoring, and these 
goe by the name of Worship, in Latine Ctjltus. Therefore, to 
Pray to, to Swear by, to Obey, to bee Diligent, and Officious in 
Serving; in summe, all words and actions that betoken Fear to 
Offend, or Desire to Please, is Worship, whether those words and 
actions be sincere, or feigned: and because they appear as signes 
of Honoring, are ordinarily also called Honor. 

The Worship we exhibits to those we esteem to be but men, as to 
Kings, and men in Authonty, is CiviU Worship-. But the worship we 
exhibite to that which we think to bee God, whatsoever the words, 
ceremonies, gestures, or other actions be, is Divine Worship. To fail 
prostrate before a King, in him that thinks him but a Man, is but 
Givill Worship: And he that but putteth off his hat in the Church, 
for this cause, that he thinketh it the House of God, worshippeth 
with Divine Worship. They that seek the distmotion of Divine 
and Civill Worship, not in the mtention of the Worshipper, but 
in the Words Sovheta, and XaTpela, deceive themselves. For 
whereas there be two sorts of Servants; that sort, which is of those 
that are absolutely m the power of their Masters, as Slaves taken in 
war, and their Issue, whose bodies are not in their own power, (their 
lives depending on the Will of then Masters, in such manner as to 
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forfeit them upon the least disobedience,) and that are bought and 
sold as Beasts, were called AoOXot, that is properly. Slaves, and 
their Service AouXelo: The other, 'which is of those that serve 
(for hire, or in hope of benefit from their Masters) voluntarily; are 
called B^res; that is, Domestique Servants; to whose service the 
Masters have no further right, than is contained in the Covenants 
made betwixt them. These two kinds of Servants have thus much 
common to them both, that their labour is appointed them by 
another: And the word Adreis, is the general! name of both, 
signifying him that worketh for another, whether, as a Slave, or a 
voluntary Servant: So that Aurgeta sigmiSeth generally all Service; 
but AouXeta the service of Bondmen onely, and the condition of 
Slavery: And both are used in Scripture (to signifie our Service of 
God) promiscuously. AovXeto, because we are Gods Slaves; 
AaTpcla, because wee Serve him: and in all kinds of Service is 
contained, not onely Obedience, but also Worship; that is, such 
actions, gestures, and words, as signifie Honor. 

An Image (in the most strict signification of the word) is the 
Resemblance of some thing visible: In which sense the Phantastioall 
Formes, Apparitions, or Seemings of visible Bodies to the Sight, ar» 
onely Images-, such as are the Shew of a man, or other thing in the 
Water, by Reflexion, or Refraction; or of the Sun, or Stars by 
Direct Vision in the Air; which are nothing reall in the things seen, 
nor in the place where they seem to bee; nor are their magnitudes 
and figures the same with that of the object; but changeable, by 
the variation of the organs of Sight, or by glasses; and are present 
oftentimes in our Imagmation, and in our Dreams, when the object 
is absent; or changed into other colours, and shapes, as things that 
depend onely upon the Fancy. And these ere the Images which 
are_ originally and most properly called Ideas, and Idols, and 
derived from the language of the Grajoians, with whom the word 
EMw signifieth to See. They are also called Phantasmes, which 
is in the same language. Apparitions. And from these Images it is 
that one of the faculties of mans Nature, is called the Imagination. 
And from hence it is manifest, that there neither is, nor can bee any 
Image made of a thing Invisible. 

It is also evident, that there can be no Image of a thing Infinite: 
for aU the Images, and Phantasmes that are made by the Impression 
of things visible, are figured: but Figure is a quantity every way 
determined: And therefore there can bee no Image of God; nor of 
the Soule of Man; nor of Spirits; but onely of Bodies Visible, that 
is. Bodies that have light in themselves, or are by such enlightened. 

And whereas a man can fancy Shapes he never saw; making up a 
Figure out of the parts of divers creatures; as the Poets make their 
Centaures, Chimseras, and other Monsters never seen: So can he 
alsmpve Matter to those Shapes, and make them in Wood, Clay or 
MeCU, And thase are also call^ Images, not for the resemblance 
of any oorporeall thing, but for the resemblance of some Phan- 
tastioall Inhabitants of the Brain of the Maker. But m these Idols, 
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as they are originally in the Brain, and aa they are painted, carved, 
moulded, or moulten in matter, there is a similitude of the one to 
the other, for which the Matenall Body made by Art. may be said 
to be the Image of the Phantastieall Moll made by Nature. 

But in a larger use of the word Image, is contained also, any 
Representation of one thing by another. So an earthly Soveraign 
may be called the Image of God: And an inferiour Magistrate the 
Image of an earthly Soveraign. And many times in the Idolatry 
of the Gentiles there was little regard to the similitude of their 
Matei'iall Idol to the Idol in their fancy, and yet it was called the 
Image of it. Bor a Stone unhewn has been set up for Neptune, and 
divers other shapes far different from the shapes they conceived of 
their Gods. And at this day we see many Images of the Virgin 
Mary, and other Saints, unlike one another, and without correspon- 
dence to any one mans Fancy; and yet serve well enough for the 
purpose they were erected for; which was no more but by the 
Names onely, to represent the Persons mentioned in the History, 
to which every man opplyetli a Mentall Image of his owne making, 
or none at all. And thus an Image in the largest sense, is either 
the Resemblance, or the Representation of some thing Visible; 
or both together, as it happeneth for the most part. 

But the name of Idoll is extended yet further in Scripture, to 
signifie also the Sunne, or a Slarre, or any other Creature, visible 
or invisible, when they are worshipped for Gods. 

Having shewn what is WorsU-p, and what an Image; I will now 
put them together, and examine what that Idoi.atry is, which is 
forbidden m the Second Commandement, and other places of the 
Scripture, 

'To worship an Image, is voluntarily to doe those evternall acts, 
which are signes of honoring either the matter of the Image, which 
is Wood, Stone, Metall, or some other visible creature j or the 
Phantasms of the brain, for the resemblance, or representation 
whereof, the matter was formed and figured; or both together, as 
one animate Body, composed of the Matter and the Phantasme, aa 
of a Body and Soule. 

To be uncovered, before a man of Power and Authority, or before 
the Throne of a P^ce, or in such other places as hee ordaineth to 
that purpose in his absence, is to Worship that man, or Prince with 
Civill Worship; as being a signe, not of honoring the atoole, or place, 
but the Person ; and is not Idolatry. But if hee that doth it, should 
suppose the Soule of the Prince to be in the Stool, or should present 
a Petition to the Stool, it were Divine Worship, and Idolatry, 

To pray, to a King for such things, as hee is able to doe for us, 
though ve prostrate our selves before him, is but Civill Worship; 
because we acknowledge no other power in him, but humane: But 
voluntarily to pray unto him for fair weather, or for any thing which 
God onely can doe for us, is Divine Worship, and Idolatry, On the 
other side, if a King oompell a man to it by the terrour of Death, or 
other great corporaU punishment, it is not Idolatry: For the Worship 
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which the Soveraign oommandeth to bee done unto himself by the 
terrouT of his Laws, is not a sign that he that obeyeth him, does 
mwardly honour him as a God, but that he is desirous to save him- 
selfe from death, or from a miserable life; and that which is not a 
sign of internall honor, is no Worship, and therefore no Idolatry 
Neither can it bee said, that hee that does it, soandalizeth, or layeth 
any stumbling block before his Brother; because how wise, or 
learned soever he be that worshippeth in that manner, another man 
cannot from thence ar^ue, that he approveth it; but that he doth 
it for fear; and that it is not his act, but the act of his Soveraign. 

To worship God, in some peculiar Place, or turning a mans face 
towards an Image, or determinate Place, is not to worship, or honor 
the Place, or Image; but to acknowledge it Holy, that is to say, to 
acknowledge the Image, or the Place to be set apart from common 
use: for that is the meanmg of the word Holy, which implies no 
new quality in the Place, or Image; but onely a new Belation by 
Appropriation to God; and therefore is not Idolatry; no more than 
it was Idolatry to worship God before the Brazen Serpent; or for 
the Jews when they were out of their owne oountrey, to turn their 
faces (when they prayed) toward the Temple of Jerusalem; or for 
Moses to put ofi his_ Shoes when he was before the Flaming Bush, 
the ground appertaining to Mount Sinai; which place God had 
chosen to appear in, and to give his Laws to the People of Israel, 
and was therefore Holy ground, not by inhserent sanctity, but by 
separation to Gods use; or for C^istians to worship in the Churches, 
which are once solemnly dedicated to God for that purpose, by the 
Authority of the King, or other true Representant of the Church. 
But to worship God, as inanimating, or inhabiting, such Image, or 
place; that is to say, an infinite substance in a finite place, is 
Idolatry: for such finite Gods, are but Idols of the brain, nothing 
reall; and are commonly called in the Scripture by the names of 
Vanity, and Lyes, and Nothing. Also to worship God, not as 
inanimatmg, or present in the place, or Image; but to the end to be 
put in mind of him, or of some works of his, in case the Place, or 
Image be dedicated, or set up by private authoritjr, and not by the 
authority of them that are our Soveraign Pastors, is Idolatry. For 
the Commandement is. Thou shaU not make to thy selfe any graven 
Image. God commanded Moses to set up the Brazen Serpent; 
hee did not make it to himselfe; it was not therefore against the 
Commandement. But the making of the Golden Oalfe by Aaron, 
and the People, as being done without authority from God, was 
Idolatry; not onely because they held it for God, but also because 
they made it for a Religious use, without warrant either from God 
their Soveraign, or from Moses, that was his Lieutenant. 

The Gentiles worshipped for Gods, Jupiter, and others; that 
living, were men perhaps that had done great and glorious Acts; 
and for the Children of God, divers men and women, supposing 
them gotten between an Immortall Deiiy, and a mortal! man. 
This was Idolatry, because they made them so to themselves, having 
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no authority from God, neither m hia eternall Law of Reason, nor 
in his positive and revealed Will. But though our Saviour was a 
man, whom wee also heleeve to bee God Immortall, and the Son of 
Qodj yet this is no Idolatry; because wee build not that beleef upon 
our own fancy, or judgment, but upon the Word of God revealed in 
the Scriptures. And for the adoration of the Eucharist, if the words 
of Christ, This is my Body, signiSe, that he Mmsdft, and the seeming 
bread in his hand , and not onely so, but that all the seeming morsells 
of bread that have ever since been, and any time hereafter shall bee 
consecrated by Priests, bee so many Christa bodies, and yet all of them 
but one body, then is that no Idolatry, because it is authorized by 
our Saviour: but if that text doe not signifie that, (for there is no 
other that can be alledged for it,) then, because it is a worship of 
humane institution, it is Idolatry. Eor it is not enough to say, 
God can transubstantiate the Bread into Christs Body: For the 
Gentiles also held God to be Omnipotent; and might upon that 
ground no lease eiouee their Idolatry, by pretendmg, as well as 
others, a transubstantiation of their Wood, and Stone into God 
Almighty. 

Whereas there be, that pretend Divine Inspiration, to be a super- 
natural! entring of the Holy Ghost into a man, and not an acquisition 
of Gods graces, by doctrine, and study; I think they are in a very 
dangerous Dilemma. For if they worship not the men whom they 
heleeve to be so mspired, they fall into Impiety; as not adoring 
Gods supernatural! Presonoe. And again, if they worship them, 
they commit Idolatry; for the Apostles would never permit them- 
selves to be so worshipped. Therefore the safest way is to heleeve, 
that by the Desoendmg of the Dove upon the Apostles; and by 
Christs Breathing on them, when bee gave them the Holy Ghost, 
and by the giving of it by Imposition of Hands, are understood the 
signes which God hath been pleased to use, or ordain to bee used, of 
his promise to assist those persons in their study to Preach his King- 
dome, and in their Conversation, that it might not be Scandalous, 
but Edifying to others. 

Besides we Idolatrous Worship of Images, there is also a 
Scandalous Worship of them; which is also a sin; but not Idolatry. 
For Idolatry is to worship by signes of an mternall, and reall honour; 
but Scandalous Worship, is but Seeming Worship; and may some- 
times bee joined with an inward, and hearty detestation, both of 
the Image, and of the Phantasticall Damon, or Idol, to which it is 
dedicated; and proceed onely from the fear of death, or other 
grievous punishment, and is neverthelesse a sin in them that so 
worship, in case they be men whose aotions are looked at by others, 
as lights to guide them by; because following their ways, they 
cannot but stumble, and fall in the way of Rehgion: Whereas the 
example of those we regard not, works not on us at all, but leaves us 
to our own diligence and caution; and consequently are no causes 
of our falling. 

If therefore a Pastor lawfully called to teach and direct others. 
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or any other, of whoae knowledge there is a great opinion, doe 
external! honor to an Idol for fear; unlesse he make his feare, and 
unwillingneaae to it, as evident as the worship; he Soandalizeth 
his Brother, by seeming to approve Idolatry. Bor his Brother 
arguing from the action of his tMoher, or of him whose knowledge 
he esteemeth great, concludes it to bee lawfull in it selfe. And this 
Scandall, is Sin, and a Scandall given. But if one being no Pastor, 
nor of eminent reputation for knowledge in Christian Doctrine, doe 
the same, and another follow him; this is no Scandall given; for 
he had no cause to follow such example: but is a pretence of Scandall 
which hee taketh of himselfe for an excuse before men: For an 
unlearned man, that is in the power of an Idolatrous King, or State, 
if commanded on pain of death to worship before an Idoll, hee 
detesteth the Idoll in his heart, hee doth well; though if he had the 
fortitude to sufier death, rather than worship it, he should doe 
better. But if a Pastor, who as Christa Messenger, has undertaken 
to teach Christs Doctrine to all nations, should doe the same, it were 
not onely a sinfull Scandall, in respect of other Christian mens 
consciences, but a perfidious forsaking of his charge. 

The Bumme of that which I have said hitherto, concerning the 
Worship of Images, is this, that he that worshippeth in an Image, or 
any Creature, either the Matter thereof, or any Fancy of his own, 
which he thmketh to dwell in it; or both together; or beleeveth 
that such things hear his Prayers, or see his Devotions, without 
Ears, or Eyes, committeth Idolatry: and he that oounterfeiteth 
such Worship for fear of punishment, if he bee a man whose example 
hath jpower amongst his Brethren, committeth a sm: But he that 
worshippeth the (keator of the world before such an Image, or in 
such a place as he hath not made, or chosen of himselfe, but taken 
from the oommandement of Gods Word, ns the Jewes did in worship- 
ping God before the Cherubins, and before the Brazen Serpent for a 
time, and in, or towards the Temple of Jerusalem, which was also 
but for a time, committeth not Idolatry. 

Now for the Worship of Saints, and Images, and Beliquea, and 
other things at this day practised in the Church of Rome, I s^ they 
are not allowed by the Word of God, nor brought into the Church 
of Rome, from the Doctrine there taught; but partly left in it at 
the first conversion of the Gentles; and afterwards countenanced, 
and confirmed, and augmented by the Bishops of Rome. 

As for the proofs alledged out of Scripture, namely, those examples 
of Images appointed by God to bee set up; They were not set up 
for the people, or any man to worship; but that they should worship 
God himselfe before them; as before the Cherubins over the Ark, 
and the Brazen Serpent. For we read not, that the Priest, 
or any other did worship the Cherubins; but oontrarily wee 
read (2 Kings 18, 4.) that Hezekiah brake in pieces the Brazen 
Serpent which Moses had set up, because the People burnt incense 
to it. Besides, those examples are not put for our Imitation, that 
we also should set up Images, under pretence of worshipping God 
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before them; because the words of the second Commandevnent, 
Thou shall not make to thy selfe any graven Image, cfcc. distuiguish 
between the Images that God commanded to be set nj), and those 
which wee set up to our selves And therefore from the Cherubins, 
or Brar.en Serpent, to the Images of mans devisingj and from the 
Worship commanded by God, to the Will-Worship of men, the 
argument is not good. This also is to bee considered, that as 
Hezekiah brake in pieces the Brazen Serpent, because the Jews 
did worship it, to the end they should doe so no more; so also 
Christian Soveraigns ought to break down the Images which their 
Subjects have been accustomed to worship; that there be no more 
occasion of such Idolatry. ITor at this day, the ignorant People, 
where Images are worshipped, doe really beleeve there is a Divine 
Power in the Images; and are told by their Pastors, that some 
of them have spoken; and have bled, and that miracles have been 
done by them; which they apprehend as done by the Saint, which 
they think either is the Image it self, or in it. The Israelites, when 
they worshipped the Calfe, did think they worshipped the God 
that brought them out of Egypt; and yet it was Idolatry, because 
they thought the Calfe either was that God, or had him in his belly 
And though some man may tbmk it impossible for people to be so 
stupid, as to think the Image to be God, or a Saint; or to worship 
it in that notion; yet it is manifest in Scripture to the contrary; 
where when the Golden Calfe was made, the people said,' These are 
thy Qods 0 Israel ; and where the Images of Laban • are called his 
Gods. And wee see daily by experience in all sorts of People, that 
such men as study nothing but their food and ease, are content to 
beleeve any absurdity, rather than to trouble themselves to examine 
it; holding their faith as it were by entade unalienable, except by an 
expresse and new Law. 

But they inferre from some other places, that it is lawful! to paint 
Angels, and also God himself e: as from Gods walking in the Garden ; 
from Jacobs seemg God at the top of the ladder; and from other 
Visions, and Dreams. But Visions, and Dreams, whether naturall, 
or supernaturall, are but Phantasmes: and he that painteth an 
Image of any of them, maketh not an Image of God, but of his own 
Phantasm, which is, making of an Idol. I say not, that to draw 
a Picture after a fancy, is a Sin; but when it is drawn, to hold it for 
a Representation of God, is against the second Commandement; 
and can be of no use, but to worship. And the same may be said 
of the Images of Angols, and of men dead; unlesse as Monuments 
of friends, or of men worthy remembrance: For such use of an 
Image, is not Worship of the Image: but a civill honoring of the 
Perpon, not that is, but that was: But when it is done to the Image 
which we make of a Samt, for no other reason, but that we think 
he heareth our prayers, and is pleased with the honour wee doe him 
when dead, and without sense, wee attribute to him more than 
humane power; and therefore it is Idolatry. 

* Exod. 32. 2. ' Gen. 31. 30. 
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Seeing therefore there ia no authority, neither in the Law of Moses, 
nor in the Gospel, for the religious Worship of Images, or other 
Representations of God, whioh men set up to themselves; or for 
the Worship of the Image of any Creature in Heaven, or Earth,_ or 
under the Earth: And whereas Christian Kings, who are living 
Representants of God, are not to bo worshipped by their Subjects, 
by any act, that sigmiieth a greater esteem of his power, than the 
nature of mortall man is capable of; It cannot be imagined, that the 
Religious Worship now ia use, was brought into the Church, by 
niLsunderstanding of the Scripture. It resteth therefore, that it was 
left in it, by not destroying the Images themselves, in the conversion 
of the Gentiles that worshipped them 

The cause whereof, was the immoderate esteem, and prices set 
upon the workmanship of them, whioh made the owners (though 
converted, from worshipping them as they had done Religiously 
for Deemons) to retain them still m their houses, upon pretence of 
doing it in the honor of Ohrisl, of the Virgin Mary, and of the 
AposlUa, and other the Pastors of the Primitive Church: as being 
easie, by giving them new names, to make that an Image of the 
Virgin Mary, and of her Sonne, our Saviour, whioh before perhaps 
was called the Image of Venna, and Oupid; and so of a / upiter 
to make a Bamahaa, and of Merewy a Paul, and the like. And as 
worldly ambition creeping by degrees into the Pastors, drew them 
to an endeavour of pleasing the new made Christians; and also 
to a liking of this kind of honour, whioh they also might hope for 
after theix decease, as well as those that had already gained it; 
so the worshipping of the Images of Christ and his Apostlesj grew 
more and more Idolatrous: save that somewhat after the time of 
Constantine, divers Emperors, and Bishops, and general! Counoells 
observed, and opposed the unlawfulnesse thereof; but too late, or 
too weakly. 

The Canonizing of Sainta, is another Relique of Gentilisme: It 
ia neither a misunderstanding of Scripture, nor a new mvontion of 
the Roman Ohuroh, but a oustome as ancient as the Common-wealth 
of Borne it seU. The first that ever was canonized at Rome, was 
Bomnlua, and that upon the narration of Julius Prooulua, that swore 
before the Senate, he spake with him after his death, and was assured 
by him, he dwelt in Heaven, and was there called Qutnnua, and would 
he propitious to the State of their new City: And thereupon the 
Senate gave publigue testimony of his Sanctity. Julius Ocesar, and 
other Emperors after him, had the like testimony', that is, were 
Canonized for Saints; for by such testimony is Canonization, 
now defined; and ia the same with the 'turoeiuira of the Heathen 

It is also from the Roman Heathen, that the Popes have received 
the name, and power of Pontifbx Maximus. This was the name 
of him that in the ancient Common-wealth of Rome, had the 
Supreme Authority under the Senate and People, of regulating all 
Ceremonies, and Doctrines oonoeming their Religion; And when 
Augustus CcFsar changed the State into a Monarchy, he took to 
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himselfe no more but this office, and that of Tribune of the People, 
(that is to say, the Supreme Power both in State, and Religion;) 
and the succeeding Emperors enjoyed the same. But when the 
Emperor Constantine liyed, who was the first that professed and 
authorized Christaan Rehgion, it was consonant to his profession, 
to cause Religion to beregulat^ (under his authority) by the Bishop 
of Rome: Though it doe not appear they had so soon the name of 
Pontifex-, but rather, that the succeeding Bishops took it of them- 
selves, to countenance the power they exercised over the Bishops 
of the Roman Provmces. For it is not any Priviledge of St. Peter, 
but the Priviledge of the City of Rome, which the Emperors were 
alwaies willing to uphold, that gave them such authority over other 
Bishops; as may be evidently seen by that, that the Bishop of 
Constantmople, when the Emperour made that City the Seat of the 
Empire, pretended to bee equall to the Bishop of Rome; though 
at last, not without contention, the Pope carryed it, and became the 
Pontifex Maximus; but in right onely of the Emperour; and 
not without the bounds of the Empire; nor any whore, after the 
Emperour had lost his power m Rome; though it were the Pope 
himself that took his power from him. From whence wee may by 
the way observe that there is no place for the superiority of the Pope 
over other Bishops, except in the territories whereof he is himself 
the Civill Sovereign; and where the Emperour having Sovereign 
Power Civill, bath expressely chosen the Pope for the chief Pastor 
under himselfe, of his Christian Subjects. 

The carrying about of Images in Procession, is another Relique 
of the Rehgion of the Greeks, and Romans: For they also carried 
their Idols from place to place, m a kind of Chariot, which was 
peculiarly dedicated to that use, which the Latmes called Thensa, 
and Vehiculum Deorum; and the Image was placed in a frame, or 
Shnne, which they called Ferculum; And that which they called 
Pompa, is the same that now is named Procession; According where- 
unto, amongst the Divine Honors which were given to Julius Ccesar 
by the Senate, this was one, that in the Pompe (or Procession) at 
the Circssan games, he should have Thensam dh Ferculum, a sacred 
Chariot, and a Shrine; which was as much, as to be carried up and 
down as a God: Just as at this day the Popes are carried by Switzers 
under a Canopie. 

To these Processions also belonged the bearing of burning Torches, 
and Candles, before the Images of the Gods, both amongst the 
Gre^s, and Romans. For afterwards the Emperors of Rome 
received the same honor; as we read of Caligula, that at his reception 
to the Empire, he was carried from Misenum to Some, in the midst 
of a throng of People, the wayes beset with Altars, and Beasts for 
Sacrifice, and burning Torches; And of Caracalla that was received 
into Alexandria with Incense, and with oastmg of Flowers, and 
SaSovxlais, that is, with Torches; for AaSoDxoi were they that 
amongst the Greeks carried Torches lighted in the Processions of 
their Gods: And in processe of time, the devout, but ignorant 
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People, did many times honor their Bishops with the like pompe 
of Wax Candles, and the Images of our Saviour, and the Saints, 
constantly, in the Church it self. And thus came in the use of Wax 
Candles; and was also established by some of the ancient Councells. 

The Heathens had also their Agua iMstrahs, that is to say, Holy 
Water. The Church of Borne imitates them also in their Holy 
Dayes. They had their Bacchanalia; and we have our Wahea, 
answering to them; They their Saturnalia, and we our Garnemlla, 
and Shrove- tuesdays liberty of Servants: They their Procession of 
Priapua; wee our fetching in, erection, and dancing about Maypoha; 
and Dancing is one kind of Worship: They had their Procession 
called Arribarmlia; and we our Procession about the fields in the 
Rogation weeTe. Nor do I think that these are all the Ceremonies 
that have been left in the Church, from the first conversion of the 
Gentiles: but they are all that I can for the present call to mind; 
and if a man would wel observe that which is delivered in the 
Histories, concerning the Religious Bites of the Greeks and Romanes, 
I doubt not but he might find many more of these old empty Bottles 
of Gentilisme, which Sie Doctors of the Bomane Church, either by 
Negligence, or Ambition, have filled up again with the new Wme of 
ChrisSanity, that will not fails in time to break them. 


CHAP. XLVI 

0/" Dabknbssb / row Vain Pnir-osoPHy, and PABtaons Tbaditions 

Br Philosophy, is understood (he Enowledge acquired hy Reason- 
ing, from the Manner of the Generation of any thing, to the Properties; 
or from the Properties, to some possible Way of Generation of the same; 
to the end to bee able to produce, as far as matter, and humane force 
permit, such Effects, as humane life reguireth. So the Geometrician, 
from the Construction of Figures, findeth out many Properties 
thereof ; and from the Properties, new Ways of their Construction, 
by Reasoning; to the end to be able to measure Land, and Water; 
and for infinite other uses. So the Astronomer, from the Bismg, 
Setting, and Moving of the Sun, and Starres, in divers parts of the 
Heavens, findeth out the Causes of Day, and Night, and of the 
different Seasons of the Year; whereby he keepeth an account of 
Time: And the like of other Sciences. 

By which Definition it is evident, that we are not to account as 
any part thereof, that originall knowledge called Experience, m 
which oonsisteth Prudence : Because it is not attained by Reasoning, 
but found as well m Brute Beasts, as in Man; and is but a Memory 
of successions of events in times past, wherein the omission of every 
Uttle circumstance altering the effect, fruatrateth the expectation 
of the most Prudent: whereas nothing is produced by Reasoning 
aright, but generall, eternall, and immutable Truth. 
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Nor are we therefore to give that name to any false Conclusions : 
For he that Reasoneth aright in words he understandeth, can never 
conclude an Error: 

Nor to that which any man knows by supernatural! Revelation ; 
because it is not acquired by Reasoning: 

Nor that which is gotten by Reasoning from the Authority of 
Books; because it is not by Reasoning from the Cause to the Effect, 
nor from tlie Effect to the Cause; and is not Knowledg, but Eaith. 

The faculty of Reasoning being consequent to the use of Speech, 
it was not possible, but that there should have been some generall 
Truthes found out by Reasoning, as ancient almost as Language it 
selfe. The Savages of America, are not without some good Moral! 
Sentences; also Ihey have a little Arithmetiok, to adde, and divide 
in Numbers not too great: but they are not therefore Philosophers. 
Eor as there were Plants of Com and Wine in small quantity dis- 
persed in the Fields and Woods, before men knew their vertiie, or 
made use of them for their nourishment, or planted them apart in 
Fields, and Vineyards; in which time they fed on Akorns, and drank 
Water: so also there have been divers true, generall, and profitable 
Speculations from the beginning; as being the natural! plants of 
humane Reason: But they were at first but few in number; men 
lived u}ion grosse Experience; there was no Method; that is to say, 
no Soving, nor Planting of Knowledge by it self, apart from the 
Weeds, and common Plants of Errour and Conjeoturs: And the 
cause of it being the want of leasure from procuring^ the necessities 
of life, and defending themselves against their neighbors, it was 
Impossible, till the erecting of great Commonwealths, it should ho 
otherwise. Leaaure is the mother of Philosophy, and Common- 
wealth, the mother of Peace, and Leasure: Where first were great 
and flourishing Cities, there was first the study of Philosophy. The 
Qymnosophista of India, the Magi of Persia, and tlie Priests of 
Chaldcea and Egypt, are counted the most ancient Philosophers; 
and those Coimtreys were the most ancient of Kingdomes. Phil- 
osophy was not risen to the Qrcecians, and other peojffe of the West, 
whose Common-wealths (no greater perhaps then Lucca, or Oeneva) 
had never Peace, but when their fears of one another were equall; 
nor the Leasure to observe any thmg but one another At length, 
when Warre had united many of these Orcecian lesser Citie.s, into 
fewer, and greater; then began Seven men, of several! parts of Greece, 
to get the reputation of bemg Wise; some of them for Morall and 
Politique Sentences; and others for the learning of the Ohaldceans 
and Egyptians, which was Astronomy, and Geometry. But we hear 
not yet of any Schools of Philosophy. 

After the Athenians by the overthrow of the Persian Armies, had 
gotten the Dominions of the Sea; and thereby of all the Islands, 
and Maritime Cities of the Archipelago, as well of Asia as Europe-, 
and were grown wealthy; they that had no employment, neither 
at home, nor abroad, had little else to employ themselves in, but 
either (as St. Luke says. Ads 17 21. in telling and healing news, nr m 
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discoursing of Philosophy publiquely to the youth of the City. 
Every Master took some place for that pui'pose. Plaia in certain 
publique Walks called Academia, from one Academua-. Aristotle 
in the Walk of the Temple of Pan, called Lycceum: others in the 
Sloa, or covered Walk, wherein the Merchants Goods were brought 
to land: others in other places; where they spent the tune of their 
Leasure, in teaching or in disputing of their Opinions: and some in 
any place, where they could get the youth of the City together to 
hear them talk. And this was it which Garneades also did at Rome, 
when he was Ambassadour: w’hich caused Goto to advise the Senate 
to dispatch him quickly, for feare of corrupting the manners of the 
young men that delighted to hear him speak (as they thought) fine 
things. 

From this it was, that the place where any of them taught, and 
disputed, was called Schola, which in their Tongue signifleth Leasure-, 
and their Disputations, Diairihas, that is to say. Passing of the time. 
Also the Philosophers themselves had the name of their Soots, some 
of them from these their Schools: For they that followed Plato’s 
Doctrine, were called Academigues; The followers of Aristotle, 
Peripatetiques, from the Walk heo taught in; and those that Zeno 
taught, Stoiques, from the Stoa-. as if we should denominate men 
from Morefields, from Pauls-Ohurch, and from the Exchange, because 
they meet there often, to prate and loyter. 

Neverthelesse, men were so much taken with this custome, that 
in time it spread it solfe over all Europe, and the best part of Afrique; 
so as there were Schools publiquely erected, and mamtained for 
Lectures, and Disputations, almost in every Common-wealth. 

There were also Schools, anciently, both before, and after the 
time of our Saviour, amongst the Jews-, but they were Schools of 
their Law, For though they were called Synagogues, that is to say. 
Congregations of the People; yet in as muoh as the Law was every 
Sabbath day read, expounded, and disputed in them, they difiered 
not in nature, but in the name onely from Publique Schools; and 
were not onely in Jerusalem, but in every City of the Gentiles, where 
the Jews inhabited. There was such a Schoole at Damascus, 
whereinto Paul entred, to persecute There were others at Antioch, 
Iconium and Thessahnica, whereinto he entred, to dispute: And 
such was the Synagogue of the Libertines, Cyienians, Alexandrians, 
Gilicians, and those of Asia; that is to say, the Schoole of Libertines, 
and of Jewes, that were strangers in Jerusalem: And of this Schoole 
they were that disputed {Act. 0. 9.) with Saint Steven. 

But what has been the Utility of those Schools ? what Science is 
there at this day acquired by their Readmgs and DisputingsT 
That wee have of Geometry, which is the Mother of all Naturall 
Science, wee are not indebted for it to the Schools. Plato that was 
the best Philosopher of the Greeks, forbad entrance into his Schoole, 
to all that were not already in some measure Geometricians There 
were many that studied that Science to the great advantage of 
mankind: but there is no mention of their Schools; nor was there 
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any Sect ol Geometricians} nor did they then passe under the name 
of Philosophers. The natural! Philosophy of those Schools, was 
rather a Dream than Science, and set forth in senselease and in- 
signifloant Language; which cannot be avoided by those that will 
teach Philosophy, without having first attained great knowledge 
in Geometry. For Nature worketh by Motion; the Wayes, and 
Degrees whereof cannot be known, without the knowledge of the 
Proportions and Properties of Lines, and Figures. Their Morall 
Philosophy is but a description of their own Passions. For the rule 
of Manners, without Civill Government, is the Law of Nature; and 
in It, the Law CSvill; that determineth what is Honest, and Dis- 
honesti what is Just, and Unjust-, and generally what is Good, and 
Evilh whereas they make the Buies of Good, and Bad, by their own 
Liking, and Disliking: By which means, in so great diversity of 
taste, there is nothing generally agreed on; but every one doth (as 
far as he dares) whatsoever seemeth good in his owne eyes, to the 
subversion of Common-wealth. Their Logigue which should bee 
the Method of Beasoning, is nothing else but Captions of Words, 
and Inventions how to puzzle such as should goe about to pose them. 
To conclude, there is nothing so absurd, that the old Philosophers 
(as Cicero saith, who was one of them) have not some of them 
maintained. And 1 beleeve that scarce any thing can be more 
absurdly said in natarall Philosophy, than that which now is called 
Aristotles Metaphysiqaes-, nor more repugnant to Government, than 
much of that hee hath said in his Potiiigues; not more ignorantly, 
than a great part of his Ethigues. 

The Sohooie of the Jews, was originally a Sohoole of the Law of 
Moses-, who commanded (Deui. 31. 10.) that at the end of every 
seventh year, at the Feast of the Tabernacles, it should be read to 
all the people, that they might hear, and learn it: Therefore the 
reading of the Law (which was in use after the Captivity) every 
Sabbath day, ought to have had no other end, but the acquainting 
of the people with the Commandements which they were to obey, and 
to e^ound unto them the writings of the Prophets. But it is 
manifest, by the many reprehensions of them by our Saviour, that 
they corrupted the Text of the Law with their false Commentaries, 
and vain Traditions; and so little understood the Prophets, that 
they did neither acknowledge Christ, nor the works he did, of which 
the Propheja prophecyed. So that by their Lectures and Disputa- 
tions in their Synagogues, they turned the Doctrine of their Law into 
a Phantasticall kind of Philosophy, conoernmg the incomprehensible 
nature of God, and of Spirits; which they compounded of the Vain 
Philosophy and Theology of Hie Gtseoians, mingled with their own 
fancies, drawn from the obscurer places of the Scripture, and which 
might most easily bee wrested to their purpose; and from the Fabu- 
lous Traditions of their Ancestors. 

That which is now called an University, is a Joyning together, and 
an Incorporation under one Government of many Publique Schools, 
in one and the same Town or City. In which, the priaoipall Schools 
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were ordained for the three Professions, that is to say, of the Romana 
Religion, of the Romane Law, and of the Art of Medicine. And for 
the study of Philosophy it hath no otherwise plaoe, then as a hand 
maid to the Romane Religion: And since the Authority of Aristotle 
is onely current there, that study is not properly Philosophy, (the 
nature whereof dependeth not on Authors,) but Aristotality. And 
for Geometry, till of very late times it had no place at all; as being 
subservient to nothing but rigide Truth. And if any man by the 
ingenuity of his owne nature, had attained to any degree of perfec- 
tion therein, hee was commonly thought a Magician, and his Art 
Diabolical!. 

Now to descend to the particular Tenets of Vain Phibsophy, 
derived to the Universities, and thence into the Church, partly from 
Aristotle, partly from Blindnesse of understanding; I shall first 
consider their Principles, There is a certain Phihsophia prima, on 
which all other PhUosophy ought to depend; and oonsisteth 
principally, in right limiting of the significations of such Appella- 
tions, or Names, as are of all others the most Universal!; Which 
Limitations serve to avoid ambiguity, and (equivocation in Reason- 
ing; and are commonly called Definitions; such as are the Defim- 
tions of Body, Time, Place, Matter, Forme, Essence, Subject, 
Substance, Accident, Power, Act, Finite, Infinite, Quantity, Quality, 
Motion, Action, Passion, and divers others, necessary to the explain- 
ing of a mans Conceptions concerning the Nature and Generation of 
Bodies. The Explication (that is, the setling of the meaning) of 
which, and the like Terms, is commonly in the Schools called 
Metaphysigiiea; as being a part of the Philosophy of Aristotle, which 
hath that for title: but it is in another sense: for there it signifieth 
as much, as Boohs written, or placed after his naturall Philosophy. 
But the Schools take them for Books of supernatural Philosophy: 
for the word Meiaphysxgues will bear both these senses. And indeed 
that which is there written, is for the moat part so far from the possi- 
bility of being understood, and so repugnant to naturall Reason, that 
whosoever thinketh there is any thing to bee understood by it, must 
needs think it supematurall. 

From these Metaphysiques, which ace mingled with the Scripture 
to make Sohoole Divinity, wee are told, there be in the world certain 
Essences separated from Bodies, which they call AhiAract Essences, 
and Svbstanliall Formes: For the Intei^reting of which Jargon, 
there is need of somewhat more than ordinaiy attention in this 
plaoe. Also I ask pardon of those that are not used to this kind of 
Discourse, for applying my selfe to those that are The World, 
(I mean not the Earth onely, that denominates the Lovers of it 
Worldly men, but the Universe, that is, the whole masse of all things 
that are) is Cbrporeall, that is to say. Body; and hath the dimensions 
of Magnitude, namely. Length, Bredth, and Depth: also every part 
of Body, is likewise Body, and hath the like dimensions; and 
consequently every part of the Universe, is Body; and that which 
is not Body, is no part of the Universe: And because the Universe 
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ifl All, that -which is no part of it, is Nothing] and consequently 
no whete. Nor does it follow from hence, that Spirits are nothing-. 
for they have dimensions, and are therefore really Bodies-, though 
that name in common Speech be given to such Bodies onely, as arc 
visible, or palpable, that is, that have some degree of Opacity: But 
for Spirits, Uiey call them Tnoorporeall; which is a name of more 
honour, and may therefore with more piety bee attributed to God 
himselfe; in whom wee consider not what Attribute expresseth best 
his Nature, which is Incomprehensible; but what best expresseth 
our desire to honour 11 Im. 

To know now upon what grounds they say there be Essences 
Abstract, or Suhstantiall Foimes, wee are to consider what those 
words do properly signifin. The use of Words, is to register to our 
selves, and make manifest to others the Thoughts and Conceptions 
of our Minds. Of which Words, some are the names of the Things 
conceived; as the names of all sorts of Bodies, that work upon the 
Senses, and leave an Impression in the Imagination: Others are 
the names of the Imaginations themselves; that is to say, of those 
Ideals, or mentall Images we have of all things wee see, or remember; 
And others agame are names of Names; or of different sorts of 
Speech: As Universall, Plurall, Singular, are the names of Names; 
and Definition, Afprmalion, Negation, True, False, Sylhgisme, 
Interrogation, Promise, Covenant, are the names of certain Forms of 
Speech. Others serve to shew the Consequence, or Repugnance 
of one name to another; as when one saith, A Man is a Bomj, hee 
intendeth that the name of Body is necessarily consequent to the 
name of Man-, as being but several! names of the same thing, Man-, 
which Consequence is signified bv coupling them together with the 
word Is. And as wee use the "C^erbe Is-, so the Latines use their 
Verbs Est, and the Greeks their 'Evn through all its Declinations. 
Whether all other Nations of the world have in their severall lan- 
guages a word that answereth to it, or not, I cannot tell; but I am 
sure they have not need of it: For the placing of two names in order 
may serve to signifle their Consequence, if it were the custome, 
(for Custome is it, that give words their force,) as well as the words 
Is, or Bee, or Are, and the like. 

And if it were so, that there were a Language -without any Verb 
answerable to Est, or Is, or Bee; yet the men that used it would bee 
not a jot the lesse capable of Inferring, Conoludmg, and of all kind 
of Reasoning, than were the Greeks, and Latinos. But what then 
v onld become of these Terms, of Entity, Essence, Essentiall, Essen- 
tiality, that are derived from it, and of many more that depend on 
these, applyed as most commonly they are? They are therefore no 
Names of Things; hut Signes, by which wee make known, that wee 
conceive the Consequence of one name or Attribute to another: 
as when we say, a Man, is, a living Body, wee mean not that the 
Man is one thing, the Living Body another, and the Is, or Beetng a 
third; but iiiat the Man, and the Living Body, is the same thing; 
because the Consequence, If hee hee a Man, hee. is a living Body, is a 
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true Consequence, signified by that word Is. Therefore, to bee a 
Body, to WalJce, to bee Speahng, to Live, to See, and the like Infinitives ; 
also Corporeity, Walking, Speaking, Life, Sight, and the like, that 
signifle just the same, aro the names of Nothing; ns I have elsewhere 
more amply expressed. 

But to what purpose (may some man say) is such subtdty in a 
work of this nature, where I pretend to nothing but what is necessary 
to the doctrine of Government and Obedience ? It is to this purpose, 
that men may no longer suffer themselves to be abused, by them, 
that by this doctrine of Separated Essences, built on the Vain 
Philosophy of Aristotle, would fright them from Obeying the Laws 
of their Countrey, with empty names; as men fright Birds from the 
Com with an empty doublet, a hat, and a crook^ stick. Tor it is 
upon this ground, that when a Man is dead and buried, they say his 
Soule (that is his Life) can walk separated from his Body, and is 
seen by night amongst the graves. Upon the same ground they say, 
that the Figure, and Colour, and Tast of a peece of Bread, has a 
being, there, where they say there is no Bread- And upon the same 
ground they say, that Faith, and Wisdome, and other Vertues are 
sometimes pomed into a man, sometimes blovm into him from 
Heaven; as if the Vertuous, and their Vertues could be asunder, 
and a great many other thmga that serve to lessen the dependanoe 
of Subjects on the Soveraign Power of their Countrey. For who will 
endeavour to obey the Laws, if he expect Obedience to be Powred 
or Blown into him ? Or who will not obey a Priest, that can make 
God, rather than his Soveraign, nay than God himsclfe ? Or who, 
that IS m fear of Ghosts, will not bear great respect to those that can 
make the Holy Water, that drives them from him? And this shall 
sufSoe for an example of the Errors, which are brought into the 
Church, from the Entities, and Essences of Aristotlei which it may 
be he knew to be false PhUosojphy ; but writ it as a thing consonant 
to, and corroborative of their Beligion; and fearing the fate of 
Socrates. 

Being once fallen into this Error of Separated Essences, they are 
thereby necessarily involved in many other absurdities that follow 
It. For seeing they will have these Forms to be reall, they are 
obliged to assign them some place. But because they hold them 
incorporeaU, without all dimension of Quantity, and all men know 
that Place is Dimension, and not to be filled, but by that which is 
Corporeall ; they are driven to uphold their credit with a distinction, 
that they are not indeed any where Gircumsoriptive, but Definitive; 
Which Terms being meer Words, and in this occasion insignificant, 
passe onely in Latine, that the vanity of them may bee concealed. 
For the Circumscription of a thing, is nothing else but the, Determina- 
tion, or Defining of its Place; and so both the Terms of the Distinc- 
tion are the same. And in particular, of the Essence of a Man, 
which (they say) is his Soule, they affirm it, to be All of it in his little 
Finger, and All of it in every other Part (how small soever) of his 
Body; and yet no more Soule in the Whole Body, than in any one 
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of those Parts. Can any man think that God is served with such 
absurdities? And yet all this is necessary to beleeve, to those that 
will beleeve the Hxistenoe of an Incorporeall Soule, Separated from 
the Body. 

And when they come to give account, how an Incorporeall 
Substance can be capable of Pain, and be tormented in the fire of 
Hell, or Purgatory, have nothing at all to answer, but that it 
cannot be known how fire can burn Soules 

Again, whereas Motion is change of Place, and Incorporeall 
Substances are not capable of Place, they are troubled to make it 
seem possible, how a Soule can goe hence, without the Body to 
Heaven, Hell, or Purgatory: and how the Ghosts of men (and I may 
adde of their clothes which they appear in) can walk by night in 
Churches, Churoh-yards, and other places of Sepulture. To which 
I know not what they can answer, unlesse they will say, they walke, 
definHivi, not circumscriptive, or spiritually, not temporally: for such 
egregious distinctions are equally applicable to any difficulty 
whatsoever. 

For the meaning of Eternity, they will not have it to be an Endlesse 
Succession of Time; for then they should not be able to render a 
reason how Gods Will, and Prmordaining of things to come, should 
not be before his Prsesoienoe of the same, as the Efficient Cause 
before the Effect, or Agent before the Action; nor of many other 
their bold opinions concerning the Incomprehensible Nature of God. 
But they will teach us, that Etermty is the Standing still of the 
Present Time, a Nune-stans (as the Schools call it;) which neither 
they, nor any else understand, no more than they would a Hic-sians 
for an Infinite greatnesse of Place. 

And whereas men divide a Body in their thoughts, by numbring 
parts of it, and in numbring those parts, number also the parts of the 
Place it filled; it cannot be, but in making many parts, wee make 
also many places of those parts; whereby there cannot bee con- 
ceived in the mind of any man, more, or fewer parts, than there 
are places for: yet they will have us beleeve, that by the Almighty 
power of God, one body may be at one and the same time in many 
places; and many bodies at one and the same time in one place; As 
if it were an acknowledgment of the Divine Power, to say, that 
which is, is not; or that which has been, has not been. And these 
are but a small part of the Incongruities they are forced to, from their 
disputing Philosophically, in stead of admiring, and adoring of the 
Divine and Incomprehensible Nature; whose Attributes cannot 
signifle what he is, but ought to aignifie our desire to honour him, 
with the best Appellations we can think on. But they that venture 
to reason of his Nature, from these Attributes of Honour, losing 
their understanding in the very first attempt, fall from one Inoon- 
venienoe into another, without end, and without number; in the 
same manner, as when a man ignorant of the Ceremonies of Court, 
oomming into the presence of a greater Person than he is used to 
speak to, and stumblmg at his entrance, to save himselfe from falling, 
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lets Blip his CloEike; to recover his doake, lets fail his Hat; and with 
one disorder after another, discovers his astonishment and rustioity. 

Then for Physiques, that is, the knowledge of the subordinate, and 
seciindary causes of naturall events; they render none at all, but 
empty words. If you desire to know why some kind of bodies sink 
naturally downwards toward the Earth, and others go* naturally 
from it; The Schools will tell you out of Aristotle, that the bodies j 
that sink downwards, are Heavy, and that this Heavinesse is it 
that causes them to descend. But if you ask what they mean by 
Heavinesse, they will define it to bee an endeavour to goe to the 
center of the Earth: so that the cause why things sink downward, 
is an Endeavour to he below: which is as muoh as to say, that bodies 
descend, or ascend, because they doe. Or they will tell you the center 
of the Earth is the place of Rest, and Conservation for Heavy things; 
and therefore they endeavour to be there: As if Stones, and Metalls 
had a desire, or could discern the place they would bee at, as Man 
does; or loved Best, as Man does not; or that a peeoe of Glasse were 
lesso safe in the Window, than fallmg into the Street. 

If we would know w% the same Body seems greater (without 
adding to it) one time, than another; they say, when it seems lesse, 
it is Oondensed ; when greater, Saiefied What is that Condensed, 
and Rarefied t Condensed, is when there is in the very same Matter, 
lease Quantity than before; and Rarefied, when more. As if there 
could be Matter, that had not some determined Quantity; when 
Quantity is nothing else but the Determination of Matter; that is to 
say of Body, by which we say one Body is greater, or lesser than 
another, by thus, or thus muoh. Or as if a Body were made without 
any Quantity at all, and that afterwards more, or lesse were put 
into it, according as it is intended the Body should be more, or lesse 
Dense. 

Eor the cause of the Soule of Man, they say, Creatur Infundendo, 
and Oreando Infunditur: that is. H is Created by Homing it in, and 
Poivred in by Creation. 

For the Cause of Sense, an ubiquity of Species; that is, of the 
Shews or Apparitions of objects; which when they be Apparitions 
to the Eye, is Sight; when to the Fare, Hearing; to the Palate, Tost; 
to the Nostrill, Smeilii^ ; and to the rest of the Body, Feet; ng. 

For cause of the Will, to doe any particular action, which is called 
Volitio, they assign the Faculty, that is to say, the Capacity in 
general!, that men have, to will sometimes one thing, sometimes 
another, which is called Voluntas; making the Power the cause of the 
Act; As if one should assign for cause of the good or evill Acta of 
men, their Ability to doe them. 

And in many occasions they put for cause of Naturall events, their 
own Ignorance; but disguised in other words: As when they say. 
Fortune is the cause of things oontmgent; that is, of thmgs whereof 
they know no cause: And as when they attribute many Effects to 
occuli qualities; that is, qualities not known to them; and therefore 
also (as they thinke) to no Man else. And to Sympathy, Antvpathy, 
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AvHpenstasia, SpecifiraU Quah'ttes, and other like Termes, which 
Bignifie neither the Agent that produoeth them, nor the Operation 
by which they are produced. 

If such Metaphysiguea, and Physiques as this, be not Vain Phi- 
losophy, there was never any; nor needed St. Paul to give us warning 
to avoid it. 

And for then Morall, and Civil Philosophy, it hath the same, or 
greater absurdities If a man doe an action of Injustice, that is to 
say, an action contrary to the Law, God they say is the prime cause 
of the Law, and also the prime cause of that, and all other Actions; 
but no cause at all of the Injustice; which is the Inoonformity 
of the Action to the Law. This is Vain Philosophy. A man might 
as well say, that one man maketh both a streight line, and a crooked, 
and another maketh their Incongruity. And such is the Philosophy 
of all men that resolve of their Conclusions, before they know their 
Premises; pretending to comprehend, that which is Inoompre. 
hensible; and of Attributes of Honour to make Atfiibutes of Nature ; 
as this distinction was made to maintain the Doctrine of Pree-Will, 
that is, of a Will of man, not subject to the Will of God. 

Aristotle, and other Heathen Philosophers define Good, and Evill, 
by the Appetite of men; and well enough, as long as we consider 
them governed eveiy one by his own Law: For in the condition of 
men that have no other Law but their own .^petii es, there can be no 
generall Rule of Good, and Evill Actions. But in a Common-wealth 
this measure is false: Not the Appetite of Private men, but the Law, 
which is the Will and Appetite of the State is the measure. And yet 
is this Doctrine still practised; and men judge the Goodnesse, or 
Wiokednesse of their own, and of other mens actions, and of the 
actions of the Common-wealth it selfe, by their own Passions; and 
no man calleth Good or Evill, but that which is so in his own eyes, 
without any regard at all to the Publique Laws; except oiiely 
Monks, and Friers, that are bound bv Vow to that simple ohedienoe 
to their Suporiour, to which every Subject ought to think himself 
bound by the Law of Nature to the Civill Soveraign. And this 
private measure of Good, is a Doctrine, not onely Vain, but also 
Pernicious to the Publique State 

It is also Vain and false Philosophy, to say the work of Marriage 
i.s repugnant to Chastity, or Continence, and by oonoequenoe to 
make them Morall Vices; as they doe, that pretend Chastity, and 
Continence, for the ground of denying Marriage to the Clergy. For 
they confess© it is no more, but a Constitution of the Church, that 
requireth in those holy Orders that contmually attend the Altar, 
and administration of the Eucharist, a oonlinualj Abstinence from 
women, under the name of continuall Chastity, Continence, and 
purity. Therefore ttiey call the lawful! use of Wives, want of Chas- 
tity, and Continence; and so make Marriage a Sin, or at least a 
thing 80 impure, and unclean, as to render a man unfit for the Altar 
If the Law were made because the use of Wives is Incontinence, and 
contrary to Chastity, then all Marriage is vice: If because it is a 
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thing too impure, and unclean for a man consecrated to God; much 
more should other naturall, necessary, and daily works which all 
men doe, render men unworthy to bee Priests, because they are more 
unclean. 

But the secret foundation of this prohibition of Marriage of Priests, 
is not likely to have been laid so slightly, as upon such errours in 
Morall Philosophy; nor yet upon the preferenee of single life, to the 
estate of Matrunony; which proceeded from the wisdome of St. 
Paul, who perceived how inconvenient a thing it was, for those that 
hi those times of persecution were Preachers of the Gospel, and 
forced to fly from one countrey to another, to be clogged with the 
care of wife and children; but upon the designs of the Popes, and 
Priests of after times, to make themselves the Clergy, that is to say, 
sole Heirs of the Kingdome of God m this world; to which it ivas 
neoessaiy to take from them the use of Marriage, because our 
Saviour aaitli, that at the coming of his Kingdome the Children of 
God shall neiiiter Marry, nor hee gtven in Maniage, hut shall bee. as the 
Angels in heaven; that is to say, Spirituall. Seeing then they had 
taken on them the name of Spirituall, to have allowed themselves 
(when there was no need) the propriety of Wives, had been an 
Inoongruitjr. 

Prom Aristotles Civill Philosophy, they have learned, to call all 
manner of Common-wealths but the Popular, (suoh as was at that 
time the .state of Athens,) Tyranny All Kings they called Tyrants; 
and the Aristocracy of the thirty Governours set up there by the 
Lacedemonians that subdued them, the thirty Tyrants- As also 
to call the condition of the people under the Democracy, Liberty. 
A Tyrant originally signified no more simply, but a Monarch: But 
when afterwards in most parts of Greece that kmd of government 
was abolished, the name began to signifle, not onoly the thing it did 
before, but with it, the hatiw which the Popular States bare towards 
It; As also the name of King became odious after the deposing of 
the Kings in Rome, as being a thing naturall to all men, to conceive 
some great Fault to be signified in any Attribute, that is given in 
despight, and to a great Enemy. And when the same man shall be 
displeased with those that have the administration of the Demo- 
cracy, or Aristocracy, they are not to seek for disgraoefull names to 
expresse their anger m; hut call readily the one Anarchy, and the 
other. Oligarchy, at the Tyranny of a Few. And that which olJendelh 
the People, is no other thing, but that they are governed, not as 
every one of them would himselfe, but as the Publique Reprosentant, 
be it one Man, or an Assembly of men thinks fit; that is, by an 
Arbitrary government: for which they ^ve evil! names to their 
Superiors; never knowing (till perhaps a little after a Civill warre) 
that without such Arbitrary government, such Warre must be 
perpetual! ; and that it is Men, and Arms, not Words, and Promises, 
that make the Force and Power of the Laws. 

And therefore this is another Errour of Aristotles Politiques, that 
in a wel ordered Common-wealth, not Men should govern, but the 
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Laws. What man, that has his naturall Senses, though he can 
neither write nor read, does not find himself governed by them he 
fears, and beleeves can kill or hurt him when he obeyeth not ? or 
that beleeves the Law can hurt him; that is, Words, and Paper, 
without the Hands, and Swords of men ? And this is of the number 
of pernicious Errors, for they induce men, as oft as they like not 
their Govemonrs, to adhsere to those that call them Tyrants, and 
to think it lawful! to raise warre against them: And yet they are 
many times cherished from the Pulpit, by the Clergy. 

There is another Errour in their CSvill Philosophy (which they 
never leamod of Aristotle, nor Cicero, nor any other of the Heathen,) 
to eitend the power of the Law, which is the Eule of Actions onely, 
to the very (thoughts, and Consciences of men, by Examination, 
and Inqmsition of what they Hold, notwithstanding the Confor- 
mity of their Speech and Actions : By which, men are either punished 
for answering the truth of their thoughte, or constrained to answer 
an untruth for fear of punishment. It is true, that the Civill 
Magistrate, intendmg to employ a Mmister in the charge of Teaching, 
may enquire of him, if hee bee content to Preach such, and such 
Doctrines; and in case of refusal!, may deny him the emjployment: 
But to force him to accuse himselfe of Opinions, when his Actions 
are not by Law forbidden, is against the Law of Natm'S; and 
especially in them, who teach, that a man shall bee damned to Eter- 
nall and extream torments, if he die in a false opinion oonoerning 
an Article of the Christian Eaith. For who is there, that knowing 
there is so great danger in an error, whom the naturall cate of him- 
self, oompelleth not to hazard his Soule upon his own judgement, 
rather than that of any other man that is unconcerned in his 
damnation 7 

For a Private man, without the Authority of the Common-wealth, 
that is to say, without permission from the Eepresentant thereof, 
to Interpret the Law by his own Spirit, is another Error in the 
Politiques; but not drawn from Aristotle, nor from any other of 
the Heathen PhUosophers. For none of them deny, but that in 
the Power of making Laws, is comprehended also the Power of 
Explaining them when there ts need. And are not the Scriptures, 
ia all places where they are Law, made Law by the Authority of 
the Common-wealth, and consequently, a part of the Civill Law ? 

Of the same kind it is also, when any but the Soveraign restraineth 
in any man that power which the Common-wealth hath not 
restrained; as they do, that impropriate the Preaching of the 
Gospell to one certain Order of men, where the Laws have left it 
free. If the State give me leave to preach, or teach ; that is, if it 
forbid mo not, no man can forbid me. If I find my selfe amongst 
the Idolaters of America, shall I that am a Christian, though not 
in Orders, think it a sin to preach Jesus Christ, till I have received 
Orders from Home? or when I have preached, shall not I answer 
their doubts, and expound the Scriptures to them; that is, shall I 
not Teach? But for this may some say, as also for admmistring 
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to them the Sacraments, the necessity shall be esteemed for a sufficient 
Mission; which is true: But this is true also, that for whatsoever, a 
dispensation is due for the necessity, fcr the same there needs no 
dispensation, when there is no Law that forbids it. Therefore to 
deny these Functions to those, to whom the Civill Soveraigno_ hath 
not denyed them, is a taking away of a lawfull Liberty, which is 
contrary to the Doctrine of Civill Government. 

More examples of Vain Philosophy, brought into Beligion by the 
Doctors of Sohoole-Divmity, might be produced; but other men may 
if they please observe them of themselves. I shall onely adds this, 
that the Writings of Sohoole-Divines, are nothing else for the most 
part, but insignificant Traines of strange and barbarous words, or 
words otherwise used, then in the common use of the Latine tongue; 
such as would pose Cicero, and Varro, and all the Grammarians of 
ancient Rome. Which if any man would see proved, let him (as 
I have said once before) see whether he can translate any Sohoole- 
Divme mto any of the Modern tongues, as jBYench, English, or any 
other copious lan^iage: for that which cannot in most of these be 
made Intelligible, is not Intelligible in the Latine. Which Insignifl- 
oanoy of language, though I cannot note it for false Philosophy; 
yet it hath a quality, not onely to hide the Truth, but also to make 
inen think they have it, and desist from further search 

Lastly, for the Errors brought in from false, or uncertain History, 
what is all the Legend of notitious Miracles, in the lives of the 
Samts; and all the Histories of Apparitions, and Ghosts, ailed ged 
by the Doctors of the Romane Church, to make good their Doctrines 
of Hell, and Purgatory, the power of Exorcisms, and other Doctrines 
which have no warrant, neither in Reason, nor Scripture, as also 
all those Traditions which they call the unwritten Word of God; 
but old Wives Fables ? Whereof, though they find dispersed some- 
what in the Writings of the ancient Fathers; yet those Fathers were 
men, that mi^ht too easily beleeve false reports; and the producing 
of their opinions for testimony of the truth of what they beleeved, 
hath no other force with them that (according to the Counsell of 
St. John 1 Epist. chap. 4. verse 1 ) examine Spnits, than in all things 
that concern the power of the Romane Church, (the abuse whereof 
either they suspected not, or had benefit by it,) to discredit their 
testimony, in respect of too rash beleef of reports; which the most 
sincere men, without great knowledge of naturall causes, (such as 
the Fathers were) are commonly the most subject to: For naturally, 
the beat men are the least suspicious of fraudulent purposes. 
Gregory the Pope, and S. Bernard have somewhat of Apparitions 
of Ghosts, that said they were in Purgatory; and so has our Beda: 
but no where, I beleeve, but by report from others. But if they, or 
any other, relate any such stories of their own knowledge, they shall 
not thereby confirm the more such vain reports; but discover their 
own Infirmity, or Fraud. 

With the Introduction of False, we may joyn also the suppression 
of True Philosophy, by such men, as neither by lawfull authority. 
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nnr sufflciont study, are competent Judges of the truth. Our own 
Navigations make manifest, and all men learned in humane Sciences, 
now acknowledge there are Antipodes: And every day it appeareth 
more and more, that Years, and Dayes are determined by Motions 
of the Earth. Neverthelesse, men that have in their V^ritings but 
supposed such Dootrine, as an occasion to lay open the reasons for, 
and against it, have been punished for it by Authority Eoelesiasticall. 
But what reason is there for it? Is it because such opinions are 
contrary to true Religion? that cannot be, if they be true. Let 
therefore the truth be first examined by competent Judges, or 
confuted by them that pretend to know the oonttary Is it because 
they be contrary to the Reh'gion established ? Let them be silenced 
by the Laws of those, to whom the Teachers of them are subject; 
that is, by the Laws CSvill- For disobedience may lawfully be 
punished in them, that against the Laws teach even true Philosophy. 
Is it because tliej tend to disorder in Government, as countenancing 
Rebellion, or Sedition ? then let them be silenced, and the Teachers 
punished by vertiie of his Power to whom the care of the Puhlique 
quiet is committed; whioh is the Authority Civill, For whatsoever 
Power Ecolesiastiques take upon themselves {in any place where 
they are subject to the State) in their own Right, though they call it 
Qu^ Right, is but Usurpation. 


CHAP. XLVIl 

Of the Beneott that proeeedeth from such Darknesse, and to whom 
it accrewHh 

Oicero maketh honorable mention of one of the Oassu, a severe 
Judge amongst the Romans, for a oustome he had, in Criminall 
causes, (when the testimony of the witnesses was not sufficient,) 
to ask the Accusers, Oui Bono, that is to say, what Profit, Honor, 
or other Contentment, the accused obtained, or expected by the 
Fact, For amongst Presumptions, there is none that so evidently 
declareth the Author, os doth the Beseeit of the Action. By the 
same rule I intend in this place to examme, who they may be, that 
have possessed the People so long in this part of Christendome, with 
these Doctrines, contrary to the Peaceable Societies of Mankind. 

And first, to this Error, {hat the present Church now Militant on 
Barth, is the Kingdoim of Ooi, (that is, the Kingdome of Glory, or 
the Land of Promise; not the Kingdome of Grace, which is but a 
Piomise of the Land,) are annexed these worldly Benefits; First, 
that tlie Pastors, and Teachers of the Church, are entitled thereby, 
as Gods Publique Ministers, to a Right of Governing the Church; 
and consequently (because the Ghnroh, and Common-wealth are 
the Same Persons) to be Rectors, and Goveraours of the Common- 
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■wealth. By this title it is, that the Pope pre-vailed with the subjects 
of all Christian Princes, to beleeve, that to disobey him, was to 
disobey Christ himselfe; and in all differences between him and other 
Prmoes, (charmed with the word Power 8‘pirituaU,) to abandon their 
lawfull Sovereigns; which is in effect an nniversall Monarchy over 
all Ohristendome. For though they were first invested in the right 
of being Supreme Teachers of Christian Doctrine, by, and under 
Christian Emperors, within the limits of the Bomane Empue (as 
is acknowledged by themselves) by the title of Pontifex Maximus, 
who was an Officer subject to the Civill State; yet after the Empire 
was divided, and dissolved, it was not hard to obtrude upon the 
people already subject to them, another Title, namely, the Right of 
St. Peter; not onely to save entire their pretended Power; but also 
to extend the same over the same Christian Provinees, though no 
more united in the Empire of Rome. This Benefit of an Universall 
Monarchy, (considering the desire of men to bear Rule) is a sufficient 
Presumption, that the Popes that pretended to it, and for a long 
time enjoyed it, were the Authors of the Doctrine, by which it was 
obtained; namely, that the Churoh now on Earth, is the Kingdome 
of Christ. For that granted, it must be imderstood, that Christ 
hath some Lieutenant amongst us, by whom we are to be told what 
are his Commandements. 

After that certain Churches had renounced this universall Power 
of the Pope, one would espeot in reason, that the Ciidll Soveraigns 
in all those Churches, should have recovered so much of it, as (before 
they had unadvisedly let it goe) was their own Right, and in their 
oivn hands. And in England it was so in effect; saving that they, 
by whom the Kings admmistred the Government of Religion, by 
maintaining their imployment to be in (^ds Right, seemed to usurp, 
if not a Supremacy, yet an Independency on the Civill Power: 
and. they but seemed to usurpe it, in as much as they acknow- 
ledged a Right in the King, to deprive them of the Exercise of their 
Functions at his pleasure. 

But m those places where the Presbytery took that Office, though 
many other Doctrmes of the Churoh of Rome were forbidden to be 
taught; yet this Doctrine, that the Kingdome of Christ is already 
come, and that it began at the Resurrection of our Saviour, was still 
retained. But cui bono ? What Profit did they expect from it ? 
The same which the Popes expected: to have a Soveraign Power 
over the People. For what is it for men to excommumcate their 
lawful King, but to keep him from all places of Gods pubhque 
Service in his own Kingdom ? and -with force to resist him, when he 
with force endeavoureth to correct them? Or what is it, without 
Authority from the Cmll Soveraign, to excommunicate any person, 
but to take from him his La-wfull Liberty, that is, to usurpe an 
unlawfnll Power over their Brethren? The Authors therefore of 
this Darknesse in Religion, are the Romans, and the Presbyterian 
Clergy. 

To this head, I referre also all those Doctrines, that serve them to 
0691 
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keep the posaession of this spiritnall Soveraignty after it is gotten. 
As first, that the Pope in his pvMique capacity cannot erte. ITor 
who is there, that heleeving this to be true, will not readily obey 
him in whatsoever he oommands ? 

Secondly, that all other Bishops, in what Common-wealth soever, 
have not their Right, neither immediately from God, nor mediately 
from their CiviQ Soveraigns, but from the Pope, is a Dootrme, by 
which there comes to be m every Christian Common-wealth many 
potent men, (for so are Bishops,) that have their dependence on the 
Pope, and owe obedience to him, though he be a forraign Prince; 
by which means he is able, (as he hath done many times) to raise 
a CSvill War against the State that submits not it self to be governed 
according to Ins pleasure and Interest 

Thirdly, the exemption of these, and of all other Priests, and of 
all Monies, and Pryers, from the Power of the Civill Laws. Por by 
this means, there la a great part of every Common-wealth, that 
enjoy the benefit of the Laws, and are protected by the Power of the 
Civill State, which noverthelesse pay no part of the Publictue expenoe; 
nor are lyable to the penalties, as other Subjects, due to their 
crimes; and consequently, stand not in fear of any man, but the 
Pope, and adhere to him onely, to uphold hie universal! Monarchy. 

Fourthly, the givmg to their Priests (which is no more in the New 
Testament but Presbyters, that is, Elders) the name of Saoerdotes, j 
that IS, Sacrificers, which was the title of the Civill Soveraign, and 
his publique Ministers, amongst the Jews, whilest God was theii' 
Kmg. Also, the making the Lords Supper a Sacrifice, serveth to 
make the People beleeve the Pope hara the same power over all 
Christians, that Moses and Aaron had over the Jews; that is to say, 
all Power, both Civill and Eoolesiasticall, as the High Pnest then 
had. 

Fiftly, the teaching that Matrimony is a Sacrament, giveth to the 
Clergy the Judging of the lawfulnesse of Marriages; and thereby, 
of what Clhildxen are Legitimate; and consequently, of the Right 
of Succession to haereditary Kingdomes. 

Sixtly, the Deniall of Marriage to Priests, serveth to assure this 
Power of the Pope over Kings. For it a King be a Priest, he cannot 
Marry, and transmit his Kingdome to his Posterity; If he be not a 
Priest, then the Pope pretendeth this Authority Eoolesiasticall over 
him, and over his people. 

Seventhly, from Auricular Confession, they obtain, for the assur- 
ance of their Power, better intelhgenoe of the designs of Princes, and 
great persons in the Civill State, than these can have of the designs 
of the State Eoolesiasticall. 

Eighthly, by the Canonization of Saints, and declaring who are 
Martyrs, they assure their Power, in that they induce simple men 
into an obstinacy agamst the Laws and Commands of their Civill 
Soveraigns even to death, if by the Popes excommunication, they 
be declared Heretiqiies or Enemies to the Church; that is, (as they 
interpret it,) to the Pope, 
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Ninthly, they assure the same, by the Power they ascribe to every 
Priest, of making Christ; and by the Power of ordaining Pennance; 
and of Remitting, and Betaming of sins. 

Tenthly, by the Doctrine of Purgatory, of Justifioation by ex- 
ternal! works, and of Indulgences, the Clergy is enriched. 

Eleventhly, by their Daemonology, and the use of Exoroisme, and 
other things appertaining thereto, they keep (or thinke they keep) 
the People more m awe of their Power. 

Lastly, the Metaphysiques, Ethiques, and PoUtiques of Aristotle, 
the frivolous Distmctions, barbarous Terms, and obscure Language 
of the Schoolmen, taught m the Universities, (which have been all 
erected and regulated by the Popes Authority,) serve them to keex) 
these Errors from being detect^, and to make men mistake the 
Igmsfatuus of Vain PhiTosoiihy, for the Light of the Gospell. 

To these, if they sufficed not, might be added other of their dark 
Doctrines, the profit whereof redoundeth manifestly, to the setting 
up of an unlawfull Power over the lawfull Sovoraigns of Christian 
People; or for the sustainmg of the same, when it is set up; or to 
the worldly Riches, Honour, and Authority of those that sustain 
it. And therefore by the aforesaid rule, of Oat lono, we may justly 
pronounce for the Authors of all this Spirituall Darknesse, the Pope, 
and Roman Clergy, and all those besides that endeavour to settle 
in the inindes of men this erroneous Doctrine, that the Church now 
on Earth, is that Kmgdome of God mentioned in the Old and Now 
Testament. 

But the Emperours, and other Christian Soveraigns, under whoso 
Government these Errours, and the like enoroaohmente of Ecclesias- 
tiques upon their Offloe, at first crept in, to the disturbanoe of their 
possessions, and of the tranquillity of their Subjects, though they 
sufiered the same for want of foresight of the Sequel, and of msight 
into the designs of their Teachers, may neverthelesse bee esteemed 
aooessarioa to their own, and the Pubhque dammage: Eor without 
their Authority there could at first no seditious Dootrme have been 
publiquely preached. I say they might have hindred the same in 
the beginning: But when the people were once possessed by those 
spirituall men, there was no humane remedy to bo applyed, that any 
man could invent: And for the remedies that God should provide, 
who never faileih in his good time to destroy all the Machinations 
of men agamst the Truth, wee are to attend his good pleasure, that 
suffereth many times the prosperity of has enemies, together with 
their ambition, to grow to such a height, as the violence thereof 
openeth the eyes, which the warmesse of their predocessours had 
before sealed up, and makes men by too much grasping let goe all, 
os Peters net was broken, by the strugglmg of too great a multitude 
of Eishes; whereas the Impatience of those, that strive to resist such 
enoroaohmenl, before their Subjects eyes were opened, did but 
enorease the power they resisted. I doe not therefore blame the 
Emperour Frederick for holding the stirrop to our countryman Pope 
Adrian; for such was the disposition of his subjects then, as if hee 
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had not done it, hee -was not likely to have succeeded in the Empire: 
But I blame those, that in the begmning, when their power was 
entire, by suffering such Doctrines to be forged in the Universities 
of their own Dominions, have holden the Stirrop to all the succeeding 
Popes, whilest they mounted into the Thrones of all Christian 
Soveraigns, to ride, and tiro, both them, and their people, at their 
pleasure. 

But as the Inventions of men are woven, so also are they ravelled 
out; the way is the same, hut the order is inverted: The web 
begins at the first Elements of Power, which are Wisdom, Humility, 
Sincerity, and other vertues of the Apostles, whom the people con- 
verted, obeyed, out of Beverenoe, not by Obligation: Their Con- 
ecienoes were free, and their Words and Actions subject to none but 
the Civill Power. Afterwards the Presbyters (as the Blocks of 
Christ enoreased) assembhng to consider what they should teach, 
and thereby obliging themselves to teach nothing against the 
Decrees of their Assemblies, made it to be thought the people were 
thereby obliged to follow their Doctrine, and when they refused, 
refused to keep them company, (that was then called Excommunica- 
tion,) not as being Infidels, but as being disobedient: And this was 
the first knot upon their Liberty. And the number of Presbyters 
encroasing, the Presbyters of the chief City or Province, got them- 
selves an authority over the Parochiall Presbyters, and appro- 
priated to themselves the names of Bishops: And this was a second 
knot on Christian Liberty. Lastly, the Bishop of Borne, in regard 
of the Imperiall City, took upon him an Authority (partly by the 
wills of the Emperours themselves, and by the title of Ponfi/e* 
Maximus, and at last when the Emperours were grown weak, 
by the priviledges of St. Peter) over all other Bishops of the Empire: 
Which was the third and last knot, and the whole Synthesis and 
Construction of the Pontificiall Power. 

And therefore_ the Analysts, or Resolution is by the same ways 
but beginneth with the knot that was last tyed; as wee ma^ see in 
the dissolution of the prseter-politicall Church Government in Eng- 
land. Krst, the Power of the Popes was dissolved totally by Queen 
Elisabeth; and the Bishops, who before exercised their Eunotions 
in Bight of the Pope, did afterwards exercise the same in Bight of 
the Queen and her Snooessours; though by retaining the phrase of 
Jure Divino, they were thought to demand it by immediate Bight 
from God: And so was untyed the first knot. After this, the 
Presbyterians lately in England obtained the putting dovui of 
Episcopacy: And so was the second knot dissolved: And almost 
at the same time, the Power was taken also from the Presbyterians: 
And so we are reduced to the Independency of the Primitive 
Christians to follow Paul, or Cephas, or Apollos, every man as he 
liketh best: Which, if it be without contention, and without measur- 
ing the Doctrine of Christ, by our affection to the Person of his 
Minister, (the fault which the Apostle reprehended m the Corin- 
thians,) is perhaps the best: Eirst, because there ought to be no 
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Power over the Consoienoea of men, hut of the Word it selfe, working 
Faith in every one, not alwayes acoordmg to the purpose of them 
that Plant and Water, but of God himself, that giveth the Increase: 
and secondly, because it is unreasonable in them, who teach there 
is such danger in every httle Errour, to require of a man endued with 
reason of his own, to follow the Beason of any other man, or of the 
most voices of many other men; Which is httle better, then to venture 
his Salvation at oroase and pile. Nor ought those Teachers to be 
displeased with this losae of their antient Authority: For there is 
none should know better then they, that power is preserved by the 
same Vertues by which it is acquired; that is to say, by Wisdome, 
Humility, Clearnesse of Doctrme, and sincerity of Conversation; 
and not by suppression of the Naturall Sciences, and of the Morality 
of Naturall Reason; nor by obscure Language; nor by Arrogating 
to themselves more Knowledge than they maike appear; nor by 
Pious Frauds; nor by such other faults, as in the Pastors of Gods 
Church are not only Faults, but also soandalls, apt to make men 
stumble one time or other upon the suppression of their Authority. 

But after this Doctrine, that the Ohuroh now Militant is the King- 
dome of Ood spoken of in the Old and New Testament, was received 
m the World; the ambition, and eanvasing for the Offices that 
belong thereunto, and especially for that great Office of being | 
Christs Lieutenant, and the Pompe of them that obtained therein 
the prinoipall Pubhque Charges, became bv degrees so evident, 
that they lost the inward Reverence due to the Pastorall Function: 
in so much as the Wisest men, of them that had any power in the 
Civill State, needed nothmg but the authority of their Princes, to 
deny them any further Obedience. For, from the time that the 
Bishop of Rome had gotten to be acknowledged for Bishop Universall 
by pretence of Succession to St. Peter, their whole Hierarchy, or 
Kingdome of Darknesse, may be compared not unfitly to the 
Kingdome of Fairies-, that is, to the old wives Fables m England, 
ooncermng Qhosts and Spirits, and the feats they play in the night. 
And if a man consider the originall of this great Eoolesiastioall 
Dominion, he will easily perceive, that the Papacy, is no other, than 
the Ghost of the deceased Bomane Empire, sitting crowned upon the 
grave thereof: For so did the Papacy start up on a Sudden out of 
the Ruines of that Heathen Power. 

The Language also, which they use, both m the Churches, and m 
their Publique Acta, being Latins, wliioh is not commonly used by 
any Nation now m the world, what is it but the Ghost of the Old 
Bomane Language 1 

The Fairies in what Nation soever they converse, have but one 
Universall King, which some Poets of ours call King Oberon: but 
the Scripture calls Beelzebub, Prince of Dcemons. The Ecclesias- 
tiques likewise, m whose Domimons soever they be found, acknow- 
ledge but one Universall King, the Pope. 

The Ecclesiastigues are SpiritvaU men, and Ghostly Fathers. 
The Fairies are Spirits, and Ghosts Fairies and Ghosts inlialiite 
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Darknease, Solitudes, and Grares. The Ecclesiastiques walfce in 
Obsourity of Doelrine, in Monasteries, Churches, and Church-yards. 

The Ihcli’siasiiqiies have their Cathedral Churches; which, m 
what Towne soever they be erected, by vertue of Holy Water, and 
certain Charmes called Exoroismes, have the power to make those 
Townes, Cities, that is to say. Seats of Emjiu'e. Tlie Fairies also 
have their enchanted Castles, and certain Gigantique Ghosts, that 
domineer over the Regions round about them. 

The Fames are not to be seized on; and brought to answer for 
the hurt they do So also the Ecclesiashgues vanish away from the 
Tribunals of Civill Justice. 

The EcclesiasUques take from young men, the use of Reason, by 
certain Charms compounded of Metaphysiques, and Miracles, and 
Traditions, and Abused Scripture, whereby they are good for noth- 
ing else, but to execute what they command them The Fairies 
likewise are said to take young CSiudren out of their Cradles, and to 
change them into Naturall Fools, which Common people do therefore 
call Elves, and are apt to mischief. 

In what Shop, or Operatory the Fairies make their Enchantment, 
the old Wives have not determined. But the Operatories of the 
Clergy, are well enough known to be the Universities, that received 
their Discipline from Authority Pontifloiall. 

When the Favries are displeased with any body, they are said 
to send their Elves, to pinch them. The Ecclesiastiques, when they 
are displeased with any Civill State, make also their Elves, that 
is. Superstitious, Enchanted Subjects, to pinch their Princes, by 
preaching Sedition; or one Prince enchanted with promises, to 
pinch another. 

The Fames marry not; but there be amongst them Ineubi, that 
have copulation with flesh and blond. The Priests also marry not. 

The Ecclesiashgues take the Cream of the Land, by Donations of 
ignorant men, that stand in aw of them, and by Tythes: So also 
it IS in the Fable of Fairies, that they enter into the Dairies, and 
Feast upon the Cream, which they skim from the Milk, 

What kind of Money is currant in the Kingdome of Fairies, is not 
recorded m the Story. But the Eecleswstigiies in their Receipts 
accept of the same Money that we doe; though when they are to 
make any Payment, it is in Canonizations. Indulgences, and Masses. 

To this, and snoh like resemblances between the Papacy, and the 
Kingdome of Fairies, may be added this, that as the Fairies have 
no existence, but in the Fancies of ignorant people, rising from the 
Traditions of old Wives, or old Poets: so the Spirituall Power of the 
Pope (without the bounds of his own Civill Dominion) consiateth 
onel^ m the Fear that Seduced people stand in, of their Excom- 
munications; upon bearing of fake Miracles, fake Traditions, and 
fake Interpretations of the Scripture. 

It was not therefore a very difficult matter, for Henry 8, by his 
Exoroisme; nor for Qu, Elizabeth by hers, to oast them out. But 
who knows that this Spirit of Rome, now gone out, and walking by 
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Missions through the dry places of China, Japan, and the Indies, that 
yeeld him little fruit, may not return, or rather an Assembly of 
Spirits worse than he, enter, and inhabite this clean swept house, 
and make the End thereof worse than the Beginning? Eor it is 
not the Romane Clergy onely, that pretends the Kingdoms of God 
to be of this World, and thereby to have a Power therein, distinct 
from that of the Civill State. And this is all I had a designs to say, 
concerning the Doctrine of the POLITIQUES. Which when I have 
reviewed, I shall willingly expose it to the censure of my Coimtrey. 




A REVIEW, and CONCLUSION'. 

Ebom the contrariety of some of the Naturall Faculties of the 
Mind, one to another, as also of one Passion to another, and from 
their reference to Conversation, there has been an argument taken, 
to mferre an impossibility that any one man should be sufficiently 
disposed to all sorts of Civill duty. The Severity of Judgment, they 
say, makes men Censorious, and unapt to pardon the Errours and 
Infirmities of other men: and on the other side. Celerity of Faney, 
makes the thoughts lesse steddy than is necessary, to discern exactly 
between Bight and Wrong. Again, in all Deliberations, and in all 
Pleadings, the faculty of solid Eeasonmg, is necessary: for without 
it, the Eesolutions of men are rash, and their Sentences unjust: and 
yet if there be not powerful! Eloquence, which prooureth attention 
and Consent, the elleot of Reason will be little. But these are 
contrary Faculties; the former being grounded upon principles of 
Tnith; the other upon Opinions alre^y received, true, or false; 
and upon the Passions and Interests of men, which are different, 
and mutable 

And amongst the Passions, Courage, (by which I mean the Con- 
tempt of Wounds, and violent Death) enolineth men to private 
Revenges, and sometimes to endeavour the nnsethng of the Pubhque 
Peace: And Timorousnesse, many times disposeth to the desertion 
of the Publique Defence Both these they say cannot stand to- 
gether in the same person. 

And to consider the contrariety of mens Opinions, and Manners in 
generall, It is they say, impossible to entertain a constant Civill 
Amity with all those, with whom the Businesse of the world con- 
strams us to converse: Which Businesse, consisteth almost in noth- 
ing else but a perpetuall contention for Honor, Riches, and Authority. 

To which I answer, that these are indeed great difficulties, but not 
Impossibihties: For by Education, and Discipline, they may boo, 
and are sometimes reconciled. Judgment, and Fancy may have 
place in the same man; butbytumes; as the end which he aimeth at 
requireth. As the Israelites in Egypt, were sometimes fastened to 
their labour of making Bricks, and other times were ranging abroad 
to gather Straw: So also may the Judgement sometimes be fixed 
upon one certain Consideration, and the Fancy at another time 
wandring about the world. So also Reason, and Eloquence, 
(though not perhaps in the Natural! Sciences, yet in the Morall) , 
may stand very well together. For wheresoever there is place for 
adorning and preferring of Errour, there is much more place for 
adorning and preferrmg of Truth, if they have it to adorn. Nor is 
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there any repugnancy between fearing the Laws, and not fearing 
a publiquo Enemy; nor between abstaining from Injury, and 

g irdoning it in others There is therefore no such Inconsistenoe of 
umane Nature, with Civill Duties, as some think. I have known 
cleernesse of Judgment, and largenesse of Eancy ; strength of Reason, 
and graoefull Elocution; a Courage for the Warre, and a Rear for 
the Laws, and all emmently in one man; and that was my most 
noble and honored friend Mr. Sidney Oodolphin; who hating no 
man, nor hated of any, was unfortunately slain in the beginning of 
tlie late Civill warre, in the Pnblique quarrell, by an undisoerned, and 
an undiscernmg hand 

To the Laws of Nature, declared in the 16. Chapter, I would have 
this added, Thai every man la bound by Nature, as much as in him lieth, 
to protect in Warre, the Authority, by which he is himself protected 
in time of Peace. For he that pretendeth a Right of Nature to 
preserve his oivne body, cannot pretend a Right of Nature to destroy 
him, by whose strength he is preserved: It is a manifest contradic- 
tion of himselfe. And though this Law may bee drawn by conse- 
quence, from some of those that are there already mentioned; yet 
&e Times require to have it inculcated, and remembred. 

And because I find by divers English Books lately printed, that 
the Civill warres have not yet sufSciently taught men, in what pomt 
of time it is, that a Subject becomes obliged to the Conq^uerour; nor 
what is Conquest, nor how it comes about, that it oHiges men to 
obey his Laws: Therefore for farther satisfaction of men therein, I 
say, the pomt of time, wherein a man becomes subject to a Conquer- 
our, IS that point, wherein havmg liberty to submit to him, he oon- 
senteth, either by expresse words, or by other sufficient sign, to bo 
his Subject. When it is that a man hath the hberty to submit, I 
have shewed before in the end of the 21. Chapter; namely, that 
for him that hath no obligation to his former Sovereign but that of 
an ordinary Subject, it is then, when the means of his life is within 
the Guards and Garrisons of the Enemy; for it is then, that he hath 
no longer Protection from him, but is protected by the adverse party 
for his Contobntion. Seeing therefore such contribution is eveiy 
where, as a thing inevitable, (notwithstanding it be an assistance to 
the Enemy,) esteemed lawfnll; a totall Submission, which is but 
an assistance to the Enemy, cannot be esteemed unlaw'ful. Besides 
if a man consider that they who submit, assist the Enemy but with 
part of their estates, whereas they that refuse, assist him with the 
whole, there is no reason to call their Submission, or Composition 
an .Assistance; but rather a Detriment to the Enemy But if a 
man, besides the obligation of a Subject, hath taken upon him a new 
obligation of a Souldier, then he hath not the hberty to submit to a 
new Power, as long as the old one keeps the field, and giveth him 
means of subsistence, either in his Armies, or Garrisons: for in 
this case, he cannot complain of want of Protection, and means to 
live as a Souldier: But when that also failes, a Souldier also may 
seek his Protection wheresoever he has most hope to have it; and 
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may lawfully submit himself to his new Master. And so much for 
the Time when he may do it lawfully, if hee will If therefore he 
doe it, he is undoubtedly bound to be a true Subject: For a Contraot 
lawfully made, cannot lawfully be broken. 

By this also a man may understand, when it is, that men may he 
said to be Conquered; and in what the nature of Conquest, and the 
Right of a Conquerour oonsisteth: For this Submission is it implyeth 
them all. Conquest, is not UiP Victory it self; but the Acquisition 
by Victory, of a Right, over the persons of men. He therefore that 
is slain, is Overcome, but not Conquered: He that is taken, and put 
into prison, or ohaines, is not Conquered, though Overcome; for 
he IS stOl an Enemy, and may save himself if hee can: But he 
that upon promise of Obedience, hath his Life and Liberty allowed 
him, is then Conquered, and a Subject; and not before. The 
Romanes used to say, that their Generali had Pacified such a 
Province, that is to say, in English, Conquered it; and that the 
Countroy was Pacified by Victory, when the people of it had pro- 
mised Imperata facere, that is, To doe what the Bottume People com- 
manded them; this was to be Conquered. But this promise may be 
either expresse, or taoite: Expresse, by Promise: Taoite, by other 
signes. As for example, a man that hath not been called to make 
such an expresse Promise, (because he is one whose power perhaps 
is not considerable;) yet if he live under their Protection openly, 
liee is understood to submit himselfe to the Government* But if he 
live there secretly, he is lyable to any thing that may bee done to a 
Spie, and Enemy of the State. I say not, hee does any Injustioe, 
(for acts of open Hostility bear not that name); but that he may 
be justly put to death, Likewise, if a man, when his Country is 
conquered, be out of it, he is not Cimquered, nor Subject: but if at 
his return, he submit to the Government, he is bound to obey it. 
So that Conquest (to define it) is the Acquiring of the Right of 
Sovereignty by Victory. Which Eight, is acquired, in the peoples 
Submission, by which they contract with the Victor, promising 
Obedience, for Life and Liberty. 

In the 29. Chapter I have set down for one of the causes of 
the Dissolutions of Common-wealths, their Imperfect Generation, 
consistmg in the want of an Absolute and Arbitrary Legislative 
Power; for want whereof, the Civill Soveraign is fam to handle 
the Sword of Justice unoonstantly, and as if it were too hot for him 
to hold: One reason whereof (which I have not there mentioned) is 
this, That they will all of them justifie the War, by which their 
Power was at first gotten, and whereon (as they thmk) their Right 
dependeth, and not on the Possession. As if, for example, the 
Right of the Kings of England did depend on the goodnesse of the 
cause of William the Conquerour, and upon their lineall, and direot- 
est Descent from him; by which means, there would perhaps be 
no tie of the Subjects obedience to their Soveraign at this day in all 
the world: wherein whitest they needlessely think to justifie them- 
selves, they justifie all the suooessefull Rebellions that Ambition 
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shall at any time raise against them, and their Successors. There- 
fore I put down for one of the most effectual] seeds of the Death of 
any State, that the Conquerors require not onely a Submission of 
mens actions to them for the future, but also an Approbation of all 
their actions past; when there is scarce a Common-wealth in the 
world, whose beginnings can in conscience be justified. 

And because the name of Tyranny, signifleth nothing more, nor 
lesse, than the name of Soveraignty, be it in one, or many men, 
saving that they that use the former word, are understood to bee 
angry with them they call fl^rants; I think the toleration of a 
professed hatred of Tyranny, is a Toleration of hatred to Common- 
wealth m general!, and another evill seed, not differing much from 
the former. For to the Justification of the Cause of a Conqueror, 
the Reproach of tlie Cause of the Conquered, is for the most part 
necessary: but neither of them necessary for the Obligation of the 
Conquered. And thus much I have thou^t fit to say upon the 
Review of the first and second part of this Discourse. 

In the 36. Chapter, I have sufficiently declared out of the Scrip- 
ture, that in the Common-wealth of the Jewes, God himselfe was 
made the Soveraign, by Pact with the People; who were therefore 
called his Pecvliar People, to distinguish them from the rest of the 
world, over whom God reigned not by their Consent, but by his own 
Power: And that in this lUngdome Moses was Gods Lieutenant on 
Earth ; and that it was he that told them what Laws God appointed 
them to be ruled by. But I have omitted to set down who were the 
Officers appointed to doe Execution; especially in Capitall Punish- 
ments; not then thinking it a matter of so necessary consideration, 
as I find it smce. Wee know that generally in all Common-wealths, 
the Execution of Corporeall Punishments, was either put upon the 
Guards, or other Soldiers of the Soveraign Power; or given to those, 
in whom want of means, contempt of honour, and hardnesse of 
heart, concurred, to make them sue for such an Office. But amongst 
the Israelites it was a Positive Law of God their Soveraign, that he 
that was convicted of a capital! Crime, should be stoned to death by 
the People; and that the Witnesses should cast the first Stone, and 
after the Witnesses, then the rest of the People. This was a Law 
that desimed who were to be the Executioners, but not that any 
one should throw a Stone at him before Conviction and Sentence, 
where the Congregation was Judge The Witnesses were neverthe- 
lesse to be heard before they proceeded to Execution, unlesse the 
Fact were committed in tlie presence of the Congregation it self, 
or in sight of the lawfnll Judges; for then there needed no other 
Witnesses but the Judges themselves. Neverthelesse, this manner 
of proceeding bein^ not thoroughly understood, hath given occasion 
to a dangerous opinion, that any man may kill another, in some 
oases, by a Right of Zeal; as if the Executions done upon Offenders 
in the Kingdome of God in old time, proceeded not from the Sove- 
raign Command, but from the Authority of Private Zeal: which, if 
we consider the texts that seem to favour it, is quite contrary. 
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First, where the Levites fell upon the People, that had made and 
worshipped the Golden Calfe, and slew three thousand of them; it 
was by the Commandement of Moses, from the mouth of God; as is 
manifest, Etod. 32. 27. And when the Son of a woman' of Israel 
had blasphemed God, they that heard it, did not kiH hun, but brought 
him before Moses, who put him under custody, till God should 
give Sentence against him; as appears, Lmt. 11, 12. Again, 
{Numbers 26. 6, 7.) when Phinehas killed Zimri and Cosbi, it was not 
by right of Private Zeale: Their Crime was oommitted in the sight 
of the Assembly; there needed no Witnesses the Law was known, 
and he the heir apparent to the Soveraignty; and which is the princi- 
pal! point, the Lawfuhiesse of his Act depended wholly upon a 
subsequent Ratification by Moses, whereof he had no cause to doubt. 
And this Presumption of a future Ratification, is sometimes neces- 
sary to the safety [of] a Common-wealth; as in a sudden Rebellion, 
any man that can suppresae it by his own Power m the Countrey 
where it begins, without expresse Law or Commission, may lawfully 
doe it, and provide to have it Ratified, or Pardoned, whilest it is 
in doing, or after it is done. Also Numb .36. 30. it is expressely 
said, Whosoever shall Tall the Murtherer, shall hill him upon the word 
of Witnesses-, but Witnesses suppose a formall Judicature, and 
consequently condemn that pretence of Jus Zclotarum. The Law 
of Moses concerning him that enticeth to Idolatry, (that is to say, in 
the Kingdome of God to a renouncmg of his Allegiance {Dent. 13. 8.) 
forbids to conceal him, and commands the Accuser to cause him to 
be put to death, and to oast the first stone at him; but not to kill 
hun before he 'be Condemned. And (Deut. 17. ver. 4, 6, 6.] the 
Processe against Idolatry is exactly set dovm: For God there 
speaketh to the People, as Judm, and commandeth them, when a 
man is Accused of Idolatry, to Enquire diligently of the Fact, and 
finding it true, then to Stone him; but still the hand of the Witnesse 
throweth the first stone. This is not Private Zeale, but Publique 
Condemnation. In like maimer when a Father hath a rebellious 
Son, the Law is {Deut. 21. 18.) that he shall bring him before the 
Judges of the Town, and all the people of the Town shall Stone him. 
Lastly, by pretence of these Laws it was, that St. Steven was Stoned, 
and not by pretence of Private Zeal: for before hee was carried 
away to Execution, he had Pleaded his Cause before the High 
Priest, There is nothing in all this, nor in any other part of the 
Bible, to countenance Executions by Private Zeal; which being 
oftentimes but a conjunction of Ignorance and Passion, is against 
both the Justice and Peace of a Common-wealth. 

In the 36, Chapter I have said, that it is not declared in what 
manner God spake supematurally to Moses: Not that he spake not 
to him sometimes by Dreams and Visions, and by a supernaturall 
Voice, as to other Prophets: For the manner how he spake unto 
him from the Mercy-Seat, is expressely set down Numbers 7. 89 in 
these words, From that time forioard, when Moses entred into the 
Tabernacle of the Congregation to apeak wUh Ood, he heard a Voice 
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which spake unto him from over the Mercy. Seats, which is over the 
Arke of the Testimony, from between the Ohtruhins he spake unto him. 
But it is not declared in what eonaiatcd the prseeminenoe of the 
manner of Grods speaking to Moses, above that of his speaking to 
other Prophets, as to Samuel, and to Abraham, to whom ho also 
Spake by a Voice, (that is, by Vision) TJnlesse the difierenoe consist 
in the cleemesse of the Vision. For Face to Face, and Mouth to 
Mouth, cannot be literally understood of the Inflnitenesse. and 
Inoomprehenaibilily of the Divine Nature. 

And as to the whole Dootrme, I see not yet, but the Principles 
of it are true and proper; and the Batiooination solid. For I 
ground the CSvill Right of Soveraigns, and both the Duty and 
Liberty of Subjeots, upon the known naturall Inclinations of Man- 
kind, and upon the Articles of the Law of Nature; of which no man, 
that pretends but reason enough to govern his private family, ought 
to be ignorant. And for the Power Boolesiasticall of the same 
Soveraigns, I ground it on such Texts, as are both evident in them- 
selves, and consonant to the Scope of the whole Scripture. And 
therefore am perswaded, that he that shall read it with a purpose 
onely to be informed, shall he informed by it. But for those that 
by Writing, or Puhlique Discourse, or by their eminent actions, 
have already engaged themselves to the mamtaimng of contraiy 
opmions, they will not bee so easily satisfied. For in such oases, it 
is naturall for men, at one and the same time, both to proceed in 
readmg, and to lose their attention, m the search of objections, to 
that they had read before; Of which, in a time wherein the interests 
of men are changed (seeing much of that Doctrine, which serve, th 
to the establishing of a new Government, must needs be contrary 
to that which conduced to the dissolution of the old,) there cannot 
choose but be very many. 

In that part which treateth of a Christian Common- wealth, there 
are soma new Doctrines, which, it may be, in a State where the 
contrary were already fully determined, were a fault for a Subject 
without leave to divulge, as being an usurpation of the place of a 
Teacher. But in this time, that men oaU not onoly for peace, but 
also for Truth, to offer such Doctrines as I thuik True, and that 
manifestly tend to Peace and Loyalty, to the consideration of those 
that are yet m dehberation, is no more, but to offer New Wine, to bee 
put into New Cask, that both may be preserved together. And I 
suppose, that then, when Novelty can breed no trouble, nor disorder 
in a State, men are not generally so much inclined to the reverence 
of Antiquity, as to preferre Ancient Errors, before New and well 
proved Truth. 

There is nothing T distrust more than my Elocution ; which never- 
thelesse I am confident (excepting the Mischances of the Presse) is 
not obscure. That I have ne^ected the Ornament of quoting 
ancient Poets, Orators, and Philosophers, contrary to the oustome 
of late time, (whether I have done well or ill m it,) proceedeth from 
my judgment, grounded on many reasons. For first, afi Truth of 
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Doctrine dependeth either upon Reason, or upon Scripture) both 
which give credit to many, but never receive it from any Writer. 
Secondly, the mattera m question are not of Fact, but of Bight, 
wherein there is no place for Witnesses. There is scarce any of those 
old Wntei.s, that contradicteth not sometimes both himself, and 
others, which makes their Testimonies insuf&cient. fourthly. 
Such Opinions as are taken only upon Credit of Antiquity, are not 
intrinseoally the Judgment of those that cite them, but Words that 
passe (hke gaping) from mouth to ipouth. Mftly, it is many times 
with a fraudulent Designe that men stick their corrupt Doctrine 
with the Cloves of other mens Wit. Sixtly, I find not that the 
Ancients they cite, took it for an Oranment, to doe the like with 
those that wrote before them. Seventlily, it is an argument of 
Indigestions when Greek and Latine Sentences nnohewed come up 
again, as they use to doe, unchanged. Lastly, though I reverence 
those men of Ancient time, that either have written Truth per- 
spicuously, or set us in a better way to find it out our selvess yet 
to the Antiquity it self I think nothing due. For if we will reverence 
the Age, the Present is the Oldest. If the Antiquity of the Writer, 
I am uot sure, that generally they to whom suoh honor is given, 
were more Ancient when they wrote, than I am that am Writing: 
But if it bee well considered, the praise of Ancient Authors, proceeds 
not from the reverence of the Dead, but from the competition, and 
mutual! envy of the Living. 

To conclude, there is nothing in this whole Discourse, nor in that 
I writ before of the same Subject in Latine, as far as I can perceive, 
contrary either to the Word of God, or to good Manners; or to the 
disturbance of the Publiqua Tranquillity. Therefore I thinli: it may 
be profitably printed, and more profitably taught in the Universities, 
in case they also think so, to whom the judgment of the same 
belongeth. For seemg the Universities are the Fountains of Gvill, 
and Morall Doctrine, from whehoe the Preachers, and the Gentry, 
drawing suoh water as they find, use to sprinkle the same (both 
from the Pulpit, and in their Conversation) upon the Peojile, there 
ought certainly to be great oare taken, to have it pure, both from the 
Venime of Heathen Politicians, and from the Incantation of Deceiv- 
ing Spirits. And by that means the most men, knowing their 
Duties, will be the less subject to serve the Ambition of a few dis- 
contented persons, in their purposes against the State; and be the 
■ lesae grieved with the Contributions necessary for their Peace, and 
Defence; dnd the Governours themselves have the lease cause, to 
maintain at the Common charge any greater Army, than is necessary 
to make good the Pubhque Liberty, against the Invasions and 
Encroachments of forraign Enemies. 

And thus I have brought to an end my Discourse of Civill and 
Eoolesiastioall Government, occasioned by the disorders of the 
present time, without partiahty,' without application, and without 
other designe, than to set before mens eyes the mutuall Relation 
between Protection and Obedience; of which the condition of 
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Humane Nature, and the Laws Divine, (both Naturall and Positive) 
require an inviolable observation. And though in the revolution 
of States, there can be no very good Constellation for Truths of this 
nature to be bom under, (as having an angry aspect from the dis- 
solvers of an old Govesmment, and seeing but the backs of them that 
erect a new;) yet I cannot think it will be condemned at this time, 
either by the Publique Judge of Doctrine, or by any that desires 
the continuance of PubUque Peace. _ And in this hope I return to 
my mterrupted Speculation of Bodies Naturall; wherein, (if God 
give me health to mush it,) I hope the Novelty will as much please, 
as in the Doctrine of this Artiflciall Body is useth to offend. Por 
such Truth, as opposeth no mans profit, nor pleasure, is to all men 
welcome. 



